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THE CUSTARD CUP 

I 

CHAPTER I 

MRS. PENFIELD, MANAGER 

Mrs. Penfield's house had originally been a barn; 
but it had chanced to come up in the world as Mrs. Pen- 
field went down, and they had met and joined forces to 
make a home where none had been intended. The only 
feature which had not suffered change was the main 
door, a huge sliding affair that precluded front windows 
and was like no other door for blocks- around, belonging 
to the type that had gone out with the practical passing 
of the horse. 

If fortune led you that way, you performed an opera- 
tion on a small crank similar to grinding the morning 
coffee, a bell jangled, and in no time at all the big door 
creaked aside, and there was the plump figure of Mrs. 
Penfield. Her brown ^yes had a look of youth that 
belied the iron-grey of her hair; and the cheerful curve 
of her lips gave you a welcome that preceded the words 
— ^because always she asked you to "come right in." 
Your name, your business, were secondary matters; you 
were first of all a human being and therefore interesting. 
Mrs. Penfield had been known to entertain an eggbeater 
agent as brightly as if she were not unalterably com- 
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mitted to a fork for her infrequent egg-beating pur- 
poses; and she had brewed a cup of tea for ah unpleasant 
old woman who was soliciting charity, because "the poor 
creature was wearied out and acted tired of living with 
herself." 

It was Monday afternoon. Mrs. Penfield had started 
the second washing of the day, when Crink returned 
from school and bounded into the lean-to kitchen, 

"Goodness me!" she exclaimed in dismay. "Look 
what you've done, and those are the last stockings you 
got to your name!" 

CriiJc twisted his spine obediently and looked down 
with every appearance of surprise. "Gee!" he said. "It 
must ha' been when I dumb that fence." 

"I could 'most have guessed it," agreed Mrs. Penfield 
mildly. "Folks make lots of trouble for other folks, 
leaving their fences so careless." She examined the 
stocking with critical eyes. It was full of crisscross 
runs, each representing a pr^ious mishap and mate- 
rially lessening the total capacity. "I can't never mend 
it again, Crink. It'd strain right out." 

The boy glanced up In alarm. "Say, Penzie, you don't 
mean I gotta stay in ** 

She laughed. "Land, no! Ain't no matter of stock- 
ings going to stand 'tween you and society, Crink. You 
just watch these clo'es, that they don't boil over, and I'll 
make you another pair in two shakes." 

From an apple box in her bedroom, Mrs. Penfield 
produced a pair of long black hose which had once been 
the property of a maid employed by a certain Mrs. 
Horatius Weatherstone but which had been handed down 
from its original stratum until it had found a further 
level of usefulness in the household of Mrs. Penfield. 

"Seems like it's lucky you was so unfortunate, Crink/*' 
. [lo] 
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she observed. *Thad was getting kind o' low on every- 
day socks. Now I'll mend up your old ones, and they'll 
be plenty big for him. It's a mercy you ain't any nesirer 
twins." 

With practiced skill she sliced off the Weatherstonc 
garments at the ankle, saving the mended feet for polish- 
ing the stove, and divided the legs into unequal portions, 
the narrower cut for Thad, the wider for Crink. Stay- 
ing the severed edges of the latter with stout thread, she 
hemmed them to receive the rubber cord which would 
hold the stockings below the tops of Crink's worn shoes. 

The boy, watching the clothes boiler with an unemo- 
tional eye, wriggled nervously in the throes of meditation, 

"Say, Penzie!" 

'Welir 

*1 been wondering latdy — ^is it just only ladies that 
has feet to their stockings?" 

She waxed her thread and gave him an amused smile. 
" Tain't for anybody to know who's got 'em and who 
hasn't." 

"Gee, don't nobody know?" 

"Sure they don't," declared Mrs. Penfield. "Hain't 
you never noticed, Crink, the way shoes are made? 
They've either got a tongue under the lacing or a flap 
under the buttons, so you can't never know what's in- 
side. If that dcm't prove that stocking feet's yotu* own 
private concern to do as you please about, I don't see 
how you could prove anything. As a matter of fact,*' 
she added, tying rubber cord into a safety-pin and run- 
ning it into the hem, "I don't b'lieve there's anybody 
more stylish with stockings than you and Thad. Some 
children are too fashionable to wear uppers, and here 
you are, too fashionable to wear lowers." 
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"Ye^," grinned Crink, "we're turning the fashion 
t'other way 'round, ain't we, Penzie?" 

"Yes, Crink dear, we're putting it through a somer- 
sault. Ain't nothing takes off the monotony of life 
more'n planning diff'runt ways of doing things. Fm 
sorry for rich folks — ^all time ordering things and hav- 
ing 'em delivered and never doing nothing to 'em them- 
selves. Ain't no variety in that kind of life. Here you 
arq, Crink. And give me the stick; those clo'es need 
Kfting." 

"Penzie," shrilled a small voice from the yard. 
"Penzie, 'ere's a heap of trouble." 

"Well, that ain't the way to s'prise ihe,", returned Mrs. 
Penfidd calmly, as she poked the steaming clothes with 
her stick. "Go on, Thad. What's happened now?" 

Thad, breathless from his dash, paused on the thresh- 
old and laid in a new supply of oxygen. He was a 
little fellow, with hair the colour of a russet apple, and 
blue eyes fringed in long, soft lashes. At the mcwnent 
he was vibrating with joyous excitement. 

"Mis' Hill's fa'cet's busted," he announced explosively, 
"and the water leaked down on Mis' Enslow's baby. 
It's 'most drownded, I guess." 

"Oh, dear me," sighed Mrs. Penfield, "and the clo'es 
just on the boil !" 

"And that ain't all," continued Thad, working up 
what he felt must be very thrilling suspense. "Johnny 
Farr's got toothache. He's screaming somep'n wonder- 
ful You can hear him if you listen." 

Mrs. Penfield listened. And it was true; the air was 
pierced at intervals by howls of anguish. 

"Poor little feller!" she commented. "I sure got to 
go." Pulling off the wash-boiler, she issued rapid com- 
mands. "Thad, get me the water-tee. Crink, I'll want 
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the ginger to make a paste, and you'd better ^ng me 
some cotton batting out of the broken ttmibler. I left it 
handy on purpose. Mebbe Mrs. Parr's got some cloves." 

She shut off the dampers and changed her apron. 
Then, equipped with the agencies of physical and mat6^ 
rial repair, she set forth to cope with emergencies. 

Nominally, Mrs. Penfield was manager of the six 
buildings designated by the first owner as Quster Court 
There were two small flats in each house, and they were 
grouped around a horseshoe driveway which enclosed an 
oval devoted to a single pepper tree. It was a straggly 
tree, always industrious about shedding something — pale 
red berries in summer; narrow, ragged leayes the whole 
year through. But it received that honour which is ac- 
corded a solitary specimen anywhere. Not only was it 
the sole tree in sight, but it was the sole representative of 
vegetation. Space had been too limited to allow front 
yards, and all six buildings fairly dipped their shabby 
noses into the driveway, like little animals feeding out 
of a winding trough. 

On one of the crumbling stucco posts that flanked the 
entrance, might still be deciphered the words "Cluster 
Court," although the black paint which had formed them 
had been wellnigh obliterated by the beating rains of 
many seasons. It might as well have been totally ef- 
faced, because no one ever used the name. By one of the 
earliest tenants it had been corrupted into "The Custard 
Cup," and the temn had clung, better suited to the 
phraseology which surrounded it, and certainly more 
typical of the somewhat violent commingling of diverse 
elements which resulted from jamming twelve famili^ 
into a nearly solid geographical unit. 

As for Nimiber 47, where Mrs. Penfield lived, it had 
no fnmtage whatever, being approached by a cramped 
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alley at the curve of the horseshoe. Its front wall was 
on a line with the neighbouring kitchens, a situation 
which was indicative of its architectural standing, since 
it had nothing in common with the buildings^^tteit com- 
posed the Court. It had been rendered habitable when 
The Custard Cup had changed owners, a year before, 
and had been offered to Mrs. Penfield, rent free, in re- 
turn for the most general supervision, - including the 
collection of rents, the assuagement of unreasonable de- 
mands, and the responsitwlity of reporting any calamities 
that might descend. 

The landlord had left Mrs. Penfield's life easily livable, 
but the tenants contrived to make it difficult. Without 
exception they lived far better than she did and they were 
continually conscious of their higher estate, as poor peo- 
ple always are when in contact with those still poorer. 
Nevertheless, they brought her their gossip and particu- 
larly their troubles, relying upon her ready sympathy 
to help them in all sorts of contingencies which had not 
the remotest connection with her specified duties. 
Neither did it ever occur ta anyone that her generous 
response was a personal service. Wasn't she the man- 
ager? Well, what did that mean if not to manage? 
Therefore they summoned her as promptly for the baby's 
croup as for a fire in the roof, as inevitably for a scalded 
hand as for a leak in the kitchen. About the only time 
she was not subject to call was when things were com- 
fortable and happy; that Mrs. Penfield might possibly 
adapt herself to Smooth sailing now and then, seemed 
not to enter anyone's head. By common consent she 
was regarded as first-aid to trouble. 

And she never thought of refusing, although the in- 
creasing demands encroached sadly upon the washing 
and ironing by which the household was supported. Mrs. 
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Penfield was an excellent laundress; and greatly to the 
dismay of an architect who Tv^ould have planned it other- 
wise, she had the largest back yard in The Custard Cup. 
Ill consequence, she was able to keep desirable patrons, 
who appreciated the clothes she returned to them, elo- 
quent of care and decent soap, and full of the fresh- 
ness that comes from the beating of sun and air in open 
places. 

Her most important patron was Mrs. Horatius Weath- 
erstone, who had become a factor at Number 47 and 
was referred to with flattering frequency, although the 
Penfields had never seen her. Negotiations were con- 
ducted through an efficient housekeeper. Indeed, Mrs. 
Weatherstone would not have known that Mrs. Penfield 
existed except that the name was entered in her list of 
attaches and therefore came to her notice upon those oc- 
casions when the unselfish impulses in her nature had 
acctunulated and found outlet in an acute attack of 
philanthropy. When Mrs. Weatherstone felt one of 
these spasms coming on, she ordered the housekeeper to 
assemble all superfluous articles and half- worn clothing; 
then she herself descended upon this heterogeneity, di- 
vided it rapidly into fairly equal parts, and dispatched 
these in different directions. 

Mrs. Penfield, as "laundress,'* always received a bun- 
dle — usually cast-off garments of Miss Geraldine and 
Miss Bonnie Weatherstone, since their mother knew that 
all poor people have large families, and that all large 
families are composed of both girls and boys. Mrs. 
Weatherstone would have suffered a fastidious shock 
if she could have seen Crink and Thad transformed by 
Mrs. Penfield's patient ingenuity into innocent caricatures 
of Geraldine and Bonnie; but the sight was spared her, 
and the Penfields were too sincerely grateful to criticise. 
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Their small income was hardly elastic enough to cover 
the fundamental items of food and fuel, school books for 
Crink, shoes for two active youngsters, and various arti- 
cles of apparel which Mrs. Penfield could not counterfeit 
at home. 

Just at present the Penfields were riding on a wave of 
prosperity, due to Crink's securing two hours of work 
each day at the combined grocery and meat market which 
served the neighbourhood. So far he had been paid in 
merchandise — stale vegetables, shopworn fruit, groceries 
which had suffered accident, shafts of bone and the more 
muscular cuts of meat, shunned by patrons who pos- 
sessed the wherewithal of choice. Housekeepers of the 
vicinity were finding the supply of free "cat meat" mate- 
rially cut down lately, but had not yet located the cause 
of the disaster. 

*' Anything you want me to bring, Penzie?" Crink, 
accompanying Mrs. Penfield out of the house on her 
many-pronged errand of mercy, asked the question with 
unmistakable relish. He had become a man of affairs 
and missed none of the formalities attached to personal 
importance. He was not yet ten, a mere sketch of a 
boy with narrow shoulders, a stubby nose, and crinkly 
brown hair; but already his grey eyes were serious with 
responsibility, and the indeterminate lines of his face 
were taking on the gravity that comes from realising the 
problems of day-to-day existence. 

"I was going to ask you, Crink, if you wouldn't bring 
a couple of pounds of Indian meal and mebbe a soup 
bone for to-morrow." 

"All right. And I expect I'll get some lettuce this 
afternoon. There was some that looked pretty limp 
Saturday, and I'll bet it never lived over till to-day." 

"That would be grand," declared Mrs. Penfield, bend- 
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ing over to turn off the water. "All I got to do is to put 
it a-soak, and it'll freshen right up." 

"Penzie," begged Thad in his most coaxing voice, "can 
I go in with you and see Mis' Enslow's baby? I never 
saw a baby in a cradle of water." 

"Bless you, Thad ! Mrs. Enslow's moved him before 
this. You run along and- 



*But, Penzie, I never saw a baby 'most drownded- 



"You'U have to wait a spell longer for that priv'lege,'* 
interrupted Mrs. Penfield, laughing into his eager face. 
''Why don't you pick up a nice lot of pepper berries? 
You could make a fine currant mudpie if you set about 
it" N 

Mrs. Penfield, having launched Thad upon this 
culinary enterprise and relieved the flood in Mrs. Hill's 
flat, made for Johnny Parr's toothache. 

"Good aft'noon, Mis' Penfield," called a doleful voice 
from the driveway. "Somebody sick to Mis' Parr's?" 

"Good afternoon, Mrs. Wopple. Johnny's got tooth- 
ache. It's a fine day, ain't it?" 

"It's too hot in the sun," returned Mrs. Wopple. She 
was a thin, rasping woman with an unshakable afiinity 
for gloom. "Ain't it a disgrace the way some folks 
scream if there's anything ails 'em? You'd s'pose they'd 
have more thought for the neighbours. One thing sure: 
I'm glad I ain't in your shoes, Mis' Penfield. Always 
somep'n goin' wrong! Don't leave you time to lodk 
out for the children proper." 

"What?" Mrs. Penfield paused in astonishment. 
'*What do you mean?" 

"Why, I was noticin' Thad," explained Mrs. Wopple. 
"Look at him." She pointed a thin, eloquent finger 
toward the pepper tree. 
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Mrs. Penfield looked, grew more puzzled. '*What's 
wrong with Thad?'' 

"Why, look how he's outgrown that blouse." 

"Yes, 'tis getting small," agreed Mrs. Penfield slowly, 
*1>ut I don't think it's uncomfortable." 

"Can't help bein' uncomfort'ble," snapped Mrs. 
Wopple. "See how tight the sleeves are; makes him 
look like a fancy sausage. But mebbe 'tain't your fault 
that you hain't got more time. Oh, say. Mis' Penfield, 
I was goin' to speak to you 'bout our back steps. One 
of 'em is broke, and I 'most throwed myself on it If 
you could " 

Mrs. Penfield sighed. "Fm awful sorry. But if you'll 
kind o' dodge that step till to-morrow, I'll see what can 
be done." 

It was late in the afternoon when Mrs. Penfield came 
hack to Number 47, to revive the fire and warm up the 
bean porridge. She had long since learned to begin 
preparations for any meal several hours ahead of time, 
by way of allowing for emergencies, which supervened 
with appalling regularity. 

Thad strolled in to see what the prospect was. 

"Hurry up, Thad dear, and get waited. Crink'U be 
here any minute, and we're going to have a nice supper. 
The brown bread's 'most warm 'nough right now." 

"Can I have a cookie?" stipulated Thad, on his way 
to the wash-basin. 

"Mebbe," laughed Mrs. PenfieM. "But you'll stand a 
better chance if I see you're getting clean." 

Neither Thad nor Crink had any claim on Mrs. Pen- 
field; but she had taken them in because they were for- 
lorn, and had loved and scolded and humoured them with 
a wide S)mipathy and infallible understanding that had 
established the strongest of bonds between them. The 
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children called her "Penzie'" instead of "mother," but 
otherwise no one would have suspected that the relation- 
ship was a fortuitous one. 

"Penzie," said Thad, rubbing the soap into a deep 
lather in his fat palm, " 'ere was a man." 

"Where was a man?" inquired Mrs. Penfield, with 
cleverly forced interest. 

"On the walk. He was looking for a lady." 

Mrs. Penfield took down three brown bowls. "That 
ought to be easy to find. Lots of ladies right here in 
The Custard Cup." 

"It was a particular lady," expatiated Thad, busily 
wasting soap. "He asked me if I knew her. He said 
to me : ^Did you ever hear anybody tell of Miss Caroline 
Winston r" 

Mrs. Penfield's ladle clattered into the saucepan. 
"What?" she cried. "Thad, dear, are you sure you got 
the name right?" 

" ^Course," he replied, somewhat injured. "I couldn't 
make up that name to save me." 

Mrs. Penfield's eyes wandered from Thad's small fig- 
ure to the rude cupboard beyond, but their focus was set 
on far more distant scenes. "Who could it be?" she 
said under her breath. With an effort she pulled herself 
back to the present. 

"What did the man look like, Thad?" 

"Oh, he was — ^he was pretty big." 

"And he didn't say who he was?" 

The boy shook his head. "Didn^t ask him, either. 
Tain't polite," he proclaimed, giving back information 
which he had previously received. 

Mrs. Penfield smiled. "No, it wouldn't have been po- 
lite, Thad. But I wish I knew who 'twas." 
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CHAPTER II 

THE SEALED PACKAGE 

The wide door of Mrs. Penfield's house admitted 
one without circumlocution to the main room, always with 
irreproachable propriety ^oken of as "the living-room." 
Never did apartment more constantly earn its name. By 
night it was the sleeping quarters of Crink and Thad, 
when the two long packing-boxes were turned out from 
the wall and revealed themselves as bunks; by day the 
narrow lean-to kitchen was continually spilling its ac- 
tivities through the door. With enforced stylishness, 
the Penfields even ate in their living-room. 

The furniture was exceedingly scarce; but the walls, 
through patient accumulation, were rich with diversion 
for the observer. Crink's connection with the grocery 
store and his prowling about for cast-off treasures, had 
established avenues of vivid adornment. Showcards, too 
dusty and specked for public attention, might still be 
titilised for private decoration ; and tin-can labels were a 
perpetual joy. Fruits and vegetables of the choicest were 
lavishly repeated on Mrs. Penfield's walls. Every va- 
riety of garden peas was represented, from telephone to 
marrowfat; the creamy tones of sweet com were set off 
by the scarlet of wormless tomatoes; the bloom of superb 
peaches was flanked by the pale perfection of Bartlett 
pears; symmetrical lengths of string beans dignified a 
racy riot of unbelievable berries. 

In a prominent position hung a bunch of bananas with 
a young Apollo about to cut off a luscious specimen, a 
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picture so realistic as to give the visitor a start; young 
ladies with Venus complexions and gowns such as The 
Custaxd Cup had never seen in the fabric, smiled gra- 
ciously at well-spaced intervals ; in the comer a vigorous 
old man, who personally {H'oved that tobacco is conducive 
to longevity, urged the beholder to invest immediately 
in El Jubilo cigarettes. The time would come when Mrs. 
Penfield would have to ccMnbat this injimction, but in the 
interim she had not had the stoniness to bar so remark- 
able a work of art from the comer into which it exactly 
fitted. 

Parallel with the living-room was Mrs. Penfidd's bed- 
room, so called because she slept there. It contained no 
bed in the conventional acceptance of the term, although 
at one end an old mattress was supported on three potato 
boxes. It was a mattress that deserved no greater honour^ 
being of a yielding and treacherous nature, and having 
on more than one occasion abandoned its duties and in- 
dulged in utter collapse. The clothing of the family was 
contained in apple boxes, brought home by Crink and 
nailed together to form cupboards. 

Above these rooms was a loft, once used for hay but 
now entirely cut off from the ground floor. It could, 
however, be approached by a ladder on the outside — and 
was so approached by Crink during winter rains, when it 
was the last resort for drying clothes. It was ventilated 
by a window and door at opposite ends under the gable 
roof, and was simply furnished with second-rate clothes- 
lines, by old age disqualified for further outdoor service. 
Crink had taken many trips up the steep ladder, carrying 
small in3talments of wet clothes in a bucket and guard- 
ing them with difficulty on the perpendicular climb. 

Privacy was unknown in The Custard Cup. Win- 
dow looked into window; yard overlapped vard; and at 
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all hours of the day and evening the small community 
was prickly with watchful eyes. Part of every neigh- 
bour's privilege was a verbatim knowledge of the domes- 
tic adjustments that took place next door. Many tenants 
satisfied their motion-picture tastes by taking up advan- 
tageous positions at their own kitchen windows, not only 
saving admission fees, but enjoying dramas of real life 
played through to a finish. 

It was September. The California summer was in its 
glory; the days were warm and bright, not yet edged 
with the crispness of fall. Crink being in school, Mrs. 
Penfield was managing alone. 

She had taken up her basket of clothes and started for 
the yard, when the bell rang. This was strictly in ac- 
cord with the usual routine, because Mrs. Penfield rarely 
finished anything without interruption. She put down 
her basket and went to the door. 

"Good morning, Mrs. Bosley. Come right in." 

A young woman stood outside. She was carefully 
groomed, smartly dressed, striking in appearance without 
being exactly pretty. She and her husband lived in The 
Custard Cup, but no one could understand why. They 
were apparently free of all responsibilities and devoted 
themselves to good times ; in short, they were everything 
that the other members of the community were not. 

**I can't stop, Mrs. Penfield. Vtn going downtown, and 
I wondered if you'd let me leave this package with you. 
It's got a few trinkets in it, and I'd fed safer.*' 

Mrs. Penfield hesitated. "I hain't got any safe place," 
she said slowly, "and I'm in and out " 

Gussie Bosley broke in eagerly. "You needn't feel 
any care about it. Nobody'd take it, but I've got a feel- 
ing — I'd rather leave it here. I put a newspaper round 
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it, so 'twouldn't lode of any value whatever." She 
passed over a small package. 

Mrs. Penfield took it with some reluctance and carried 
it into her bedroom. She was accustomed to all sorts of 
strange requests, but it was the first time she had been 
asked' to guard valuables. 

"I expect she thinks nobody'd look here," Mrs. Pen- 
field reflected; and with that she dismissed the matter 
altogether and went on out to the yard with her basket. 
As she wiped the lines, she sang under her breath in 
sheer blitheness of spirit. This was the happiest part of 
her work; she loved the air, the sunshine. 

**Momin'," called a rasping voice. 

"Why, Mr. Wopple, good morning!" she returned 
briskly. "Ain't it a grand day?" 

"Well, pretty fair," conceded Mr. Wopple grudgingly. 
He never so far encouraged anything, even the weather, 
as to give it unqualified approval. His brightest mo- 
ments were spent in the penumbra of cheerfulness; his 
chief point of agreement with his wife was in the prose- 
cution of melancholy. 

Mr. Wopple was a night watchman in some vague 
building near the waterfront ; and no one in The Custard 
Cup questioned his being eminently adapted to exactly 
that work. Watchfulness was the keynote of his per- 
sonality; he sacrificed many hours of possible daytime 
sleep by bringing his professional activities into the home 
field. 

"Yes, it's a grand day," repeated Mrs. Penfield, quite 
as if she had received more encouragement. "How are 
you feeling, Mr. Wopple?" 

"Jest middlin'," he replied, in a die-away voice. His 
small, beady eyes were filmed for a moment, out of defer- 
ence to this sentiment. His thin face, seemingly sharp- 
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ened on the grindstone of his own disposition, settled 
into downward lines of dolefulness. He gazed at Mrs. 
Penfield with a new shrewdness which she would have 
sensed at once if she had been less occupied. 

"Airll do you good," she commented, cheerfully ob- 
livious. "My land, I wish my lungs was twice as big, 
so't they could take in double." She bent over for an- 
other garment "What you doing to your garden?" 

"Tryin* to spruce up this here rosebush. The bugs 
have et it 'most up. Daggann 'em!" 

Mrs. Penfield pinned a blouse to the line and allowed 
this entomological commentary to evaporate in the clear 
September air. 

"I see Thad's got a new rig," continued Mr. Wop0e, 
in the manner of one who delivers a preamble. 

"Yes, bless the baby!" laughed Mrs. Penfield. "I 
finished that up last night Fm sorry it's pink, 'cause 
it don't go with his hair the best ever, but that nice 
gingham couldn't go to waste." 

"I expect Thad's lucky to get as much's that." Mr. 
Wopple now began on the main argument. 

"Sure. He was a little dis'ppointed 'bout the colour, 
'cause he ain't struck with pink, but that's good for him. 
I figger a child ought to be dis'ppointed at least once a 
week, in order to get used to life." She discarded a 
broken clothespin and reached into her pocket for an- 
other. 

"I guess likely you aimed to have folks think he was 
your own kid," insinuated Mr. Wopple, testing the 
strength of his old pruning-shears. 

*Tl.and, no. I never claimed he was. He's mine 
'cause I adopted him and love him, and 'cause he loves 
me. That's all there is to it" 
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Mr. Wopple thought otherwise. "It's easy said, Mis' 
Penfield, but FII bet there's a lot more to it." 

For the first time she paused and put in a quick 
glance of her own. "What you got on your mind, 
Mr. Wopple? It's plain to see it's something with more 
heft than you're used to carrying. You'd better unload 
it" 

Mr. Wopple complied. "Lor', Mis' Penfield, you didn't 
s'pose but what there's ccMisid'rable talk, did you?" 

"Talk!" 

"Yes, sure. Sometimes it takes things a good spell 
to leak out, but it ain't never anything but a question 
of time." 

Mrs. Penfield stared, silent, motionless, holding up 
the sheet which she had been about to hang. Her 
brown eyes were deep and troubled. 

Mr. Wopple, highly satisfied, launched into an orgy 
of sly enjoyment. "Where'd you get Thad, Mis' Pen- 
field?" 

With a quick movement she lifted the sheet and pinned 
it into place. "The records are for Thad when he grows 
up," she replied, with recovered composing. 

"You got some records, then?" 

"Mebbe," she returned, on guard. "I don't see what 
difl'runce it makes." 

"Well, I should say it made a lot. 'Course you'd want 
to know what kind o' folks he had. Might be things 
that'd crop out. You'd be the one to be disappointed 
if he was to turn out a robber or murderer or somep'n." 

Mrs. Penfield shook out a white skirt and smiled. 
"All you got to do, Mr. Wopple, is to look at Thad 
once and you won't talk that way. He's as sweet a baby 
as ever was, and there ain't nothing in his face that 
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ain't good and dear. If he ever turns out bad, it won't 
be his fault; it'll be 'cause I failed him." 

" 'Shaw I More like it'd be somep'n in his birth.* 

Mrs. Penfield jammed down a clothespin with a vio- 
lence that snapped it in two, but her voice was still 
pleasant. "Thad's got past his birth by 'most four 
years, and he won't never get mixed up with it ^gain. 
He didn't inherit nothing that I'm 'fraid of, and one 
of the main reasons I'm living is to see that he develops 
just the way he's started. It's a good way; I like it; 
and if the Lord spares me, he'll be ready to meet the 
world face to face when he's growed up." 

Her neighbour's thin lips twisted. "All is," he said 
slowly, digging his broken shears into a post, "I thought 
mebbe you'd Uke to know there's talk started. You see, 
Ben Simmons come in t'other day and he saw Thad. He 
said he couldn't get over it — ^Thad looks so much like 
a kid he knew about, a year ago. Perfect image, Ben 
says!" 

Mrs. Penfield made no reply. A flush rose in her 
cheeks, but she placed her pins carefully in the last 
garment. 

"Well, Ben says this kid didn't have no f am'ly he could 
be proud of. Seems his mother run off somewhere and 
died of it, and his father was 'rrested for somep'n 
and " 

Mr. Wopple was gazing at the post, and therefore 
did not see Mrs. Penfield's reception of his speech. 

"Stop!" she cried. 

He looked up in injured bewilderment. Mrs. Penfield 
was standing in front of him. The colour was high in 
her cheeks; her dark eyes blazed dangerously. 

"You stop!" she repeated in a low voice. "You look 
so small to me that I can't scurcely see you 't all. But 
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if you're still there, you'd better lay hold of one thing: 
you let Thad alone. Ain't nobody's business where he 
came from, nor who his folks were. And if you can't 
find nothing better to do than to tear little children to 
pieces, you'd better sleep twenty-four hours a day 
steady." 

Mr. Wopple dropped his shears and assumed a re- 
proachful attitude. "I jest thought you'd want to know 
what's bein' said " 

"Well, I don't," she interrupted. "And if you've got a * 
grain of sense, you'll put your mind on other things. 
Ev'rybody lives in his own generation; he ain't just re- 
flecting what's been lived before him. I know where 
Thad came from, and it's all right. Do you think you 
can remember that, Mr. Wopple?" 

Mr. Wopple, with some hesitation, admitted that per- 
haps he could, Mrs. Penfield having hitherto been a 
satisfactory neighbour; and she acknowledged his cour- 
tesy by a smile, half conciliatory, half abstracted. But 
when she had taken up the empty clothes basket and 
gone back mto the house, she sat for several minutes 
lodcing into space, her busy hands idle, a mist of com- 
passion in her dark eyes. Once her lips moved. "Why, 
why can't I wipe out the handicaps entirely?'* she 
breathed. "Don't seem right for any child " 

She was still sitting there when Thad came in, drag- 
ging a choice old palm leaf behind him. He was wear- 
ing (the pink plaid to which Mr. Wopple had referred, 
cut according to the limitations of the original gown 
as worn by Miss Bonnie Weatherstone. It was not a 
modish garment, but his honest blue eyes and mop of 
auburn hair rose cheerfully above its discrepancies. 

Mrs. Penfield gathered the boy into her arms and 
kissed him. 
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"Penzie," he gasped, "squeeze me softer, please. I 
'most can't breathe. What you do it so hard for?*' 

She laughed. "Bless your baby heart! I expect I 
was keeping ev'rything away." 

"Why, Penzie, ain't anything here — ^just you and me.** 

"Sure enough," she said, more lightly. "And we 
mustn't sit here, doing nothing. I've got to get to work, 
and you trot along and play." 

A few minutes later he came running to her in great 
glee. 

''See, Penzie, I found somep'n." He held up a small 
package. It was flat, oblong, tied with cord* 

"Where did you get that, Thad?" 

"In your room — ^all done up in paper." 

"You shouldn't have touched it " She todc the 

package, to carry it back to her room; then paused in 
astonishment. The cords were fastened with wax; the 
seals had not been brdcen. She turned it over. It was 
soft to the touch. On one side was simply the name 
"Bosley.'' 

"That's never the family jewels," she thought, as she 
went into the bedroom. "Next time I'll let her keep it 
to home. I'll bet it ain't nothing I want in this house." 
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CHAPTER III 

WRECKAGE 

Having delivered the final order of groceries for the 
'day, Crink Penfield varied monotony by taking a new 
route home, and was rewarded by a sight that made him 
stop suddenly and catch his breath with joy. In a large 
lot, where he distinctly remembered a tenement house, 
there was only an enormous heap of debris; it was not 
even guarded by one of those offensive signs which 
says to Keep Out, perhaps with the added insult that 
This Means You, lest the personal bearing of the com- 
munication be overlooked by the impetuous beholder. 

"Cracky!" murmured Crink. "Wa'n't that a grand 
fire? Here's where I get busy." 

He hid his basket behind a mass of shattered masonry 
and plunged into exploration of the highest mound of 
ashes. Crink lived the life of salvage. A bit of human 
wreckage himself, he had an unfailing attraction for all 
the material wreckage that came within range. Without 
a question, he would have allied himself with the scien- 
tists, who maintain the indestructibility of matter. Had 
he not proved it? Matter may change form, yes, — ^and 
merciftdly, because in that case it usually changes hands; 
and whin sufficient wear and tear and disintegration 
have been accomplished, it becomes touchingly chastened 
and offers itself ratlier freely to the Crink Penfields 
of the world. 

Young as he was, the boy was an expert with a bent 
piece of iron, flicking scrapheaps for those fragments 
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which have been thrown out, not because their useful- 
ness is exhausted but because their owners have been 
lacking in ingenuity. Even as Mrs. Penfield had rescued 
him, so had he in turn rescued countless bits of wood and 
cloth, of iron and tin, and pulled them back into the field 
of service. The fact that moth had eaten and rust had 
corrupted, never disturbed Crink; he had that wider 
vision that comprehended strange purposes never intended 
by manufacturers and never glimpsed by the unfortunates 
whose eyes are dimmed by affluence. 

Squirming to the top of the mass, Crink discovered 
an incredible piece of luck, the wheel of a dismembered 
sewing-machine. He grabbed it, but at the same mo- 
ment another hand also grabbed — ^a small thin hand. 
A pair of bright black eyes confronted Crink, the eyes 
of a giri about his own age who had been conducting 
a series of investigations of her own from the rear of 
the lot. 

"Hey, leggo there," cried Crink. 

"Leggo, yourself," retorted the girl* 

"Shan't. I got here first'- 

"You didn't, neither." 

"Did, too." 

"You didn't, neither. If you had, you'd ha' taken 
it, wouldn't you?" 

For a moment the boy was staggered. He had been 
prepared for action, but not for reasoning, and the 
latter had driven him into a comer where speech would 
merely weaken his cause. He therefore ignored the 
remark altogether and dug his toes deeper into the 
ashes and charred wood. Striking something firm, he 
braced himself and clutched the wheel with both hands. 
But instantly the girl's hold was strengthened by ex- 
actly the same manoeuvre. The struggle was resumed 
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"Leggo, I tell you," stormed Crink \ 

'Teggo, yourself," returned the girl. 

'^ou do what I say," he threatened vaguely. '*Leggo. 
UEGGO, dern you !" 

"Shut up," snapped the girl. 

'^Leggo, then. Stealer I" 

"Snooper!" 

"Spit-cat 1" 

"Slink-rat!" 

This intimate exchange of opinions was followed by 
a brief silence, during which both sides accumulated 
heavy stores of verbal ammunition. By a quick move- 
m^t Crink lifted the wheel, but the girl's counter-pull 
flopped it back again with a smart whack that sent 
a cloud of ashes into the air. The contestants gulped, 
coughed, ignominiously sneezed, glared at each other 
with reddened eyes but with no diminution of will. 

"L^go," reiterated the boy. ''Spluff! When— cA^- 
keeze — ^when're you going to leggo?" 

"I'll never leggo," flashed the girl. "Never — ^never — 
so! She-weeze — uh-hr 

Maddened, Crink threw all his strength into a series of 
jerks, cunningly irregular. The girl's thin, sun-browned 
fingers tensed with diabolic frenzy. The wheel spanked 
tip and down, and the aii: grew thick and thicker with 
tinbreathable ashes. Presently the human figures became 
indistinguishable in a dense cloud of their own up- 
raising which took on the appearance of a sandspout. 
Not until two pairs of outraged lungs had refused to 
carry on their usual activities, was the wheel allowed 
to come to rest; but with the first clearing of the at- 
mosphere grey eyes were glaring into Wack eyes as 
savagely as ever. 

"Now look here," began Crink, in a voice intended 
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to be terrible, "you ain't gaining nothing. This here 
wheel's mine." 

"Prove it, why don't you ? Runupy-dummy !" 

**Gosh!" he writhed. "Quit calling names, you little 
fighting devil." 

"Now you got my number," she returned. "Just you 
make me one bit madder, and I'll show you.'* 

"How'Il you show me?" 

"I'll show you," she repeated, with significant reti- 
cence. 

"How?" 

"I'll punch you into purgatory. Sol" 
. "Huh! You couldn't" 
. "Could, too." 

"Couldn't, neither." 

"Could, too." With a shriek, she lifted one hand 
and landed a lightning blow on Crink's right cheek. 
'Want me to pick your gizzard out?" 

There seemed to be so much possibility behind this 
question that Crink freed one hand and struck into the 
giri's neck. With the yell of a tortured demon, ^e 
doubled both fists and lighted into him with a quick rain 
of blows. Her lean arms proved as strong as steel, her 
knuckles like sharp twists of metal; and her skill was 
not a matter for dispute. On the instant, Crink aban- 
doned the wheel and devoted himself to methods of 
defence. 

Kicking, striking, choking, they beat and scratched, 
pushed and pulled, clawed and twisted, slipping in the 
ashes, sttunbling over charred lath and lumps of plaster, 
till they landed down in the grass in an angry snarl. 
Picking themselves up, they glared at each other through 
a breathless moment, their hard young bodies intact, 
their hard yoiuig spirits unconquered. 
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With a swift change of purpose, the girl made a dash 
again for the heap of debris. Crink sprang to forestall 
her, but once more they merely matched strength, grab- 
bing the wheel with infuriating imanimity, sprawling as 
before with the prize between them. The ashy battle 
had apparently gained no advantage for either side, but 
Crink was conscious of an unwelcome feeling of respect 
for his antagonist. She was no larger than he — smaller, 
if anything — ^but, golly, couldn't she hit out? 

* What's your name?" he inquired, for the first time 
honouring her with individuality. 

"Lettie. What's yours?" 

"Crink." 

Since both belonged to a stratum in which super- 
fluities were lopped off, these brevities were all that either 
expected. 

"Gee!'* he continued, venturing on the wily path of 
strategy. **You're the quickest thing I ever saw." 

She said nothing, but the fierceness of her ga-^e died 
down a trifle. Crink was encouraged in the ways of 
flattery. 

"When you make up your mind to do a thing, you do it 
right off — in 'bout ten seconds, don't you ?** 

"I should say!" She tossed her head airily, but it was 
evident that some streak of femininity had hearkened 
to the tribute. 

*Tfe-ah," he expatiated craftily, "I guess you're 'bout 
a ten-second kid. I guess your real name is Ten-Second 
Lettie." 

The girl did not reply, but her expression was so 
noticeably softened that Crink was emboldened to test 
the result of his diplomacy by a quick pull of the wheeL 
Lettie, however, immediately justified her new name by 
an effective reaction, which restored matters to status 
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quo. Crink might distinctly understand that her vanity 
and her acquisitiveness were wholly separate. 

Silence, with watchful waiting on each side for the 
least sign of weakening on the other! Finally Crink's 
curiosity got the better of his reserve. 

"Whatcher want it for?** A dip with his snub nose 
indicated the wheel. 

Lettie looked down, as if she were Seeing it for the 
^rst time. **I dunno. I always take everything." 

"What for?** 

''Have to.** 

''Why?" 

"GetbeatifldonV* 

"Beat? Who beats your 

'Women I live with.** 

"Do they beat you often?*' 

"All time — ^fierce." Lettie's hardened indifference was 
inorr eloquent than a plethora of details. 

CnnK stared at her with a new expression, of wonder 
and incredulity. He was acquainted with hardship, with 
privation, with eternal searching for odds and ends, but 
lie had been saved from cruelty. 

"And if you take things home— do you get beat up 
then?" he pursued. 

"Nope. Not except when somep'n else goes wrong." 

A picture flashed across Crink's mind — Penzie, with 
the comfortable arms, the love that never failed. With 
his wide stare entangled in the black eyes still defying 
him savagely, he slowly lifted one hand, then the other. 

"Take it," he said shortly. 
' The small girl was amazed. "You giving it up?" 

He nodded. 

"WeU, I'll be darned l*' she commented. "If you 
hadn't fit so, I'd say you was a 'f raid-cat.'* But what- 
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ever the cause of her enem/s change of views, at least he 
was no longer to be feared. She therefore released the 
wheel also and sat back on her heels, contemplating him. 
steadily from a more comfortable position. 

*Take it along." He shoved the wheel toward her, *1 
don't get beat." 

"Ye-ah, you don't!" she jeered. "Where you living 
at?" 

Briefly he told her. In the telling, a startling thought 
popped into his mind. "Mebbe Penzie'd like you, too,''^ 
he finished. 

Lettie's lips curled. 

He continued. "She's int'rusted in kids that don't in- 
t'rust anybody else." 

This subtle flattery was allowed to permeate Lettie's 
consciousness before Crink overlaid it with a further 
contribution. 

"We're going to have stew for supper." 

Lettie gulped. Her armour had been pierced in a weak 
spot. She had had nothing to eat since breakfast-— 
and that a meal of exceeding sketchiness. 

*^ou come 'long to supper and let her lodk you 
over," he proposed. 

"Did you say stew?" 

"Uh-huh." 

"Meat in it?" 

"Uh-huh." 

"Is it an honest-to-goodness invite?" 

"Sure." 

"Lay you down, cut you in two?" 

Crink took the oath. 

"I'll go," she shrieked. "You can have all the junk 
here." She swung her arm wildly and rose. 
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Clink did not move; he was wellnigh paralysed with 
strange glimpses into a life far darker than his own. 

"Get up/' she shouted. "You little ninny I I'll lick 
you if you go bade on it now. Rattle your bones — 
Kvely/' 

Temporarily Lettie retained the wheel as evidence of 
good faith, an arrangement to which Crink agreed with- 
out even the nominal protest that Lettie considered good 
form over any transaction. With remarkable deftness 
she helped him assemble bits of metal and unbumed 
wood; and when he had gone with his basket, she pa- 
tiently collected more against his return with his old 
wheelbarrow. 

As Crink came in sight, he could not but be impressed 
with her loyalty, for she was beating off another young 
prowler with vigorous lashings of her lean arms and 
with such missiles as were at hand. 

When they had gathered up the surface treasures, 
Crink redeemed his promise and escorted Lettie through 
vacant lots and friendly alleys to The Custard Cup— even 
to the high privilege of the back-door entrance. With 
his hand on the knob, he paused, thrilling with the 
thought of Penzie's surprise. 

"What do you s'pose she'll say?" he chuckled. 

Scorning to reply, Lettie braced herself for inspection. 
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CHAPTER rV 

THE INVASION OF LETTIE 

"Penzie,** shouted Crink, plunging into the lean-to in 
high excitement "Penzie, look what I brought you, It*s 
Ten-Second Lettie." 

Mrs. Penfield set down her flatiron and turned to 
see what she had unexpectedly acquired. A pair of 
bright black eyes stared back at her unwinkingly out of 
a small sun-browned face. 

"Bless my soul!" exclaimed Mrs. Penfield genially. 
''Ain't this nice! Come right in, Lettie." 

Lettie did not move. Her expression was noncom- 
mittal — ^the hard, wary expression of over-experience, 
estimating, preparing for possible combat Her curly 
black hair framed her face in ragged waves. Her 
presentation gown was of the simplest — ^a one-piece gar- 
ment, obviously intended to close in the back, but long 
since refusing to close at all. Finding this a hindrance 
to untrammelled action, Lettie had faced the garment 
about and laced it down the front with bits of twine, 
making use of the original buttonholes and accidental 
perforations. Her emancipation from shoes and stock- 
ings was no affair of recent date. Her lean brown legs 
were heavily studded with bruises, like samplers of 
tattooing. With the mere substitution of a trifle of 
fringed grass for her scrap of shredded cotton, Lettie 
might appropriately have punctuated the pebbly beach 
of a sunny island in the South Seas. 

Mrs. Penfield, feeling her way in a situation which 
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she was far from understanding, took refuge in general 
hospitality. 

"Sit right down here, Lettie," she invited cordially, 
shoving along a tub of soaking clothes and wiping the 
bench free of spatters. "I guess likely you're a friend 
of Crink's, ain't you?'* 

The cautious Lettie was not prepared to say. She 
took the offered seat, but immediately fixed her wary 
eyes again upon her hostess. 

"Do you live somewhere 'round here, Lettie?" in- 
quired Mrs. Penfield gently. 

No answer! 

Mrs. Penfield withdrew her specialised attention and 
launched a remark into the atmosphere. "Can't noth- 
ing make a volcano spill over till it's done gathering," 
she observed, with a smile. "I just got to finish ironing 
this pillow slip, and then we'll have some nice supper." 

Crink, wriggling uneasily by the door, felt that the 
time had come to talk up his exhibit. 

"She's awful strong, Penzie. Ain't any bulldog 
stronger'n she is, by cracky !" 

Lettie visibly expanded, wrapping this tribute about 
her as a lady might her silken robes. For the first 
time her gaze wandered — ^to a busy saucepan on the 
stove from which issued savoury odours no longer to be 
ignored; for the first time she spoke. 

"I'll stay to supper " she conceded, with marked con- 
descension. 

"Sure you will," agreed Mrs. Penfield warmly. "We're 
going to have a grand parsnip stew." 

Crink, vastly encouraged by the reception of the first 
point, proceeded with another. 

"Say, you oughter see Ten-Seccmd Lettie fight. I 
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never saw nothing like it — ^honest, I never! She spits 
and scratches and pulls and " 

Lettie, immensely pleased, looked brightly into Mrs. 
Penfield's face. "I've got a helluva temper," she ac- 
knowledged placidly. 

"Have you, now?" inquired Mrs. Penfield conversa- 
tionally. "That's good. Ain't nothing can move things 
faster'n temper. All you got to do is to learn when 
to use it, else you're likely to give the wrong thing a 
shove." 

Lettie was tmwilling to allow even this modification 
to dim the lustre of her chief virtue. "I don't leave 
nothing standing when I get to going," she continued; 
*'not nothing, nowhere, — nor nobody." 

Having swept the earth clean of all obstacles. Miss 
Lettie devoted her whole attention to the saucepan, 
working her thin nostrils after the manner of a hungry 
dog. Mrs. Penfield's keen eyes took in this detail, as 
she turned the final fold in the pillow slip and ironed 
it flat. 

"Where you been living, Lettie?" 

"Living? Hain't been living. I been hanging out 
with two old women — old devils, both of 'em." Lettie, 
totally at ease as the centre of flattering attention, threw 
off this information with great carelessness. 

"And your father and mother— do you remember 'em 
at all?" 

"Never had none." With a scornful grunt, Lettie re- 
pudiated all natural connections. 

Crink, however, felt that she was carrying it too far. 
"Say, Lettie," he interposed hurriedly, coming toward 
her, "you had 'em, you know. All is, you don't re- 
member 'em, mebbe." 

"I never had none," she cried vehemently. 
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''Yes, you did. 'Course you- 



'Shut up," flashed Lettie, turning on him in wrath. 
"Shut up! Don't you dare to sass me." 

"But, Lettie, you know " 

"Shut up!" she screamed. "I'll bust your bean if 
you don't. If I say I hain't never had no father and 
mother '' 

"Never mind, children," said Mrs. Penfield, setting 
her iron on the back of the stove. " 'Tain't always a 
matter that amounts to much. Don't nobody stay long 
at the starting-point; question is, what's he doing right 
this minute? Land, if I ain't 'most forgetting that I 
got combread in the oven ! Ain't it wonderful we're hav- 
ing an extra-special supper just the night we got com- 
pany?" 

"Ye-ah," rejoiced Crink, clas{»ng one foot and dancing 
around on the other. "And say, ain't it grand the way 
she fights at you? She goes Spit, Spit, Spit, just like 

an arc light, don't she? Say, Penzie, " He came 

to the floor on both feet and stooped to wheedling. 
"Don't you think she's bod 'nough oflf so't we can keep 
her?" 

Mrs. Penfield, down on her knees in front of the 
oven, was critically examining the combread. "Well, 

I " She glanced over the oven door at her guest 

"Would you like to stay and live with us, Lettie?" 

If she had feared an impetuous acceptance, she must 
have been immediately relieved. With a highly trained 
big toe, Lettie was engaged in loosening a sliver in tfee 
rough board floor, and not until she had finished this 
fascinating operation did she make any reply whatever. 
"Idon't know," she said frankly. "I'd have to see what 
I think." Then, as if to ease the blow of her un- 
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graciousness, she added hastily, "But TU stay to supper, 
anyhow." 

Mrs. Penfield closed the oven door and rose. She put 
her hands on Crink's small shoulders and looked into his 
eyes with unaccustomed seriousness. "You know what 
it'd mean, Crink, if we was to take her in? Would you 
be willing to divide what we have to eat into fourths, 
'stead of thirds?" 

"Sure," agreed Crink easily. 'Td as soon's not ; and 
besides, she " 

"Lord !" exclaimed Lettie, aghast "Do you think Fm 
a piker? IVe always brung in more'n Tve et. Lord!" 

"Brought in?" queried Mrs. Penfield. "Brought in? 
From where ?" 

**Dumps and places," explained Lettie, with a generous 
wave of her arm. 

"Honest, Penzie," contributed Crink, in a confidential 
tone, "she's the quickest grabber I ever saw. I know 
she'd find heaps of things we need. That's one reason 
I thought " 

Lettie, lending an attentive ear to this eulogy, broke in 
with amplifications. She had no intention of identifying 
herself with any household so speedily as to minimise 
the honour she conferred; rather, she meant that house- 
hold to appreciate fully that here was no ordinary 
suppliant. Crink was doing his best to give this impres- 
sion, but necessarily much valuable evidence had not 
com^ his way. Lettie felt impelled to offer a few choice 
fragments. 

"I'm easy the best skiver there is," she announced. "If 
somep'n goes to pieces or there's a fire or anything, you 
oughter see *me. I'm sure Johnny-on-the-spot, horns 
and bells to boot. Way 'tis — ^if I don't get there first, 
I lick the feller that does, so it all comes out in the wash. 
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Trust me for the best pickings." She shrugged her thin 
shoulders, like one who carries honours easily. 

Mrs. Penfield covered her ironing-board with an old 
sheet and propped it in a comer. Turning, she stood a 
moment in deep thought, her brown eyes on the prickly 
piece of childhood on the wash-bench, her mental vision 
absorbed in problems of arithmetic. 

So far from being dismayed by the child's confessions, 
she was the more drawn to her because of them. 
^'Wouldn't no decent doctor leave a case 'cause the pa- 
tient had a lot of symptoms," she was saying to herself. 
"The sicker the feller was, the gladder the doctor'd be 
that he'd got a chance to do something for him, I 
guess." The question confronting Mrs. Penfield was 
complicated only hy the limitation of food for the 
family. The ugly accretions of speech and behaviour 
disturbed h6r very little, because she believed that under- 
neath them there is always a bit of life that is sweet 
and true; one has only to pry off the handicaps and, 
give it a chance. 

Crink grew worried. "Now that I got a steady job, 
I ain't bringing in half the wood I uster, and there's 

lefts of it, just going to waste *' He swung both 

arms in rapid circles, to indicate vast qipntities of wood 
adrift in the world. 

Mrs. Penfield roused. "I was only thinking," she said 
briskly, "that it might be a mercy if Lettie'd stay. I got 
'most a box full of clo'es that Mrs. Weath'stone sent 
down that's betwixt and between, too small for me and 
too girly for Thad. I expect they'd fit Lettie fine." 

That young lady shot a wise glance out of bright 
black eyes. The eyes were young, but the expression 
was centuries old, full of gathered shrewdness and 
mockery. "My clo'es hain't never stumped anybody 
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yet," she observed scornfully. 'It's victuals that cuts 
the ice, anyway/' 

"And 111 get her a sleeping-box down to the groc'ry," 
added Crink eagerly, more and more captivated every 
minute by the sterling peppiness of the newcomer. 

"Sure. Well have it worked out in no time. 'Bout 
all the real diff'runce an extra one makes is that you're 
happier to have another one in the family. Now, Crink, 
you set the table — ^and be spry, 'cause I'm going to dish 
right now. You'll find an extra spoon in the egg box. 
I been saving it lest we'd have company, and it's so 
bright you can't scurcely b'lieve it ain't silver. Lettie 
won't need no knife and fork. This here supper's simple 
to eat." 

With the cover of the saucepan . in her hand, Mrs. 
Penfield made a dash for the outside door. "Thad !" she 
called, in a practiced neighbourhood yell. "Thad! 
Tha-a-adl My land," she continued, dishing up stew 
with a worn agate ladle, "I 'most forgot to call that 
blessed baby. He's been watching Mrs. Catterbox's gar- 
den. She promised him a penny to keep the chickens 
out two hours while she went uptown. He's been in 
'bout seven times to know if he stu-e cotdd spend it 
himself, the dear!" 

These intimate revelations were cut short by the en- 
trance of the new capitalist. One glance at the occupant 
of the wash-bench reduced his high enthusiasm to a 
round, double stare, framed in amber eyelashes. 

"Thad," said Mrs. Penfield formally, "look what we 
got while you were gone." With t^e agate ladle she 
pointed toward Lettie with the air of an entomologist 
who indicates a particularly fantastic bug. "This here's 
Lettie. And Lettie, this here's Thad." Having thus 
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separated their personalities with the convenient ladle, 
she reached for another bowl. 

"Hustle, Thad, and get washed. We got a grand 
supper. And wash good, now. Remember the main 
reason they made soap was so't you could use it Come 
on, Lettie; sit right up. We're going to give you the 
stool; Crink's got an apple box for. himself." 

Lettie was there before the invitation was fairly issued. 
The setting of the table had not been a difficiilt thing 
for Crink to learn. On a cloth composed of four flour 
sacks, united by hand, were four plates, four bowls, four 
tumblers of water, four spoons, and, in front of Mrs. 
Penfield, a plate of combread, a small piece of butter, 
and a knife. 

"Now, boys,'* signalled Mrs. Penfield. "And mind you 
go slow and mean what you say. You know God can't 
hear nothing unless you mean it" 

Then the mixed chorus said slowly : "Lord, we thank 
Thee 'cause we got big appetites and, good things to eat 
Amen." 

Lettie forgot her hunger momentarily and opened her 
Uack eyes wide. "That beats me," she commented. 
"Do you always talk that way 'fore you begin? What in 
tarnation do you do it for?" 

"So we won't forget for a minute How thankful we 
are," returned Mrs. Penfield mildly. "Now sail right in, 
Lettie." 

Lettie sailed— or rather, she ploughed. No engrossed 
letters of resolution ever held so deep a tribute as was 
accomplished by Lettie and her near-silver spoon. The 
demand for combread was the briskest ever known. 

"Let me spread," begged Thad, in an engaging 
wheedle. 

"I don't know," said Mrs. Penfield doubtfully. This 
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was an office that she always performed herself, appor- 
tioning a mere sample of butter over many rounds of 
bread. Butter was the only extravagance of the house- 
hold, Mrs. Penfield maintaining that "there ain't no 
substitute nourishment that's good 'nough for your own 
folks so IcHig's you can get the real." 

'TU spread it turrible thin," urged Thad. 

"Well, I'll let you try." She watched while Thad 
exhibited the skill which he had acquired by envious 
observation. "My land. Mess the baby! He's got me 
beat to pieces. I never saw anything so thin's he can 
spread. Sure you can take the job, and welcome." 

Lettie passed up her bowl. "Swell dope!" she decided. 
"I never see such chow. I could swill it in till kingdom 
come." 

Thad's amazed eyes travelled from the guest to Mrs. 
Penfield. "What langwitch is it?" he inquired con- 
fidentially. 

Lettie took immediate umbrage. "Bjast you for a 
dummy!" she snapped. "I talk United States, but there's 
more'n one state, ain't there? You little redhead! You 
look like a carrot." 

"Lettie!" said Mrs. Penfield. The unexpected tone 
shook out of the child the only phrase of politeness in her 
system. 

"Yes'm," she gulped. 

"Thad shouldn't have said what he did," pursued 
Mrs. Penfield, "but he's younger'n you are. Besides, you 
got to remember that you're a lady and visiting." 

Lettie, overwhelmed by this new view of herself, 
offered a feeble defence. "I told you I'd got a helluva 
temper," she reminded her hostess, with an assumption 
of injury. 

"Land, I was convinced right then and there. You 
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don't have to prove it. Crink, I'm going to give you 
some more stew. Ain't it rich, with them two bones 
in it?" 

When the meal was over, Lettie hmiched down on her 
stool in the relaxation of absolute content, and fixed 
her black eyes on Mrs. Penfield. 

"FU stay with you forever, if you want me to," she 
announced. 

Mrs. Penfield acknowledged her triumph, but bore it 
with remarkable modesty. 
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CHAPTER V ' 

UNCLE JERRY 

Many times Mrs. Penfield had speculated about the 
identity of the man who had been searching for her — 
who had even traced her to The Custard Cup and then 
failed to find her. Several days had passed since Thad's 
report, and she had heard nothing further; neither had 
she the slightest clue, except that it must have been some- 
one out of her girlhood, out of the past from which 
she had supposed herself cut off by the severing of aH 
close ties. That past was filled with painful memories. 
By the most intensive living in the present, Mrs. Pen- 
field crowded it out of her thoughts, although its under- 
current was always there — ^the driving force beneath the 
surface which, unsuspected by careless observers, guided 
the swirling bubbles of act and speech. 

It was, therefore, not an unmixed joy to know that a 
previous acquaintance might be near and that at any 
moment she might be called upon to talk casually of 
those years which were buried deep in her heart. The 
very sound of her maiden name had been like a pro- 
jectile hurled into those depths, stirring lethargic recol- 
lections into renewed life, into the power of shooting 
like darts of agony through the commonplaces of daily 
routine. 

Inevitably, since imagination is a more vivid artist 
than reality, she had exaggerated the possibilities of the 
encounter, anticipating them with a dread which she 
was far from feeling when that encounter actually oc- 
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curred. She even answered the ring of the bdl with 
the serene conviction that a neighbour was calling. 

"Good morning," she called brightly, as she rolled aside 
the big door. 

A man stood on the warped board that took the place 
of front steps. He was about' fifty years old, rugged, 
weather-beaten, giving the impression of out-of-doors and 
hard work, incessantly C(xnbined. 

He said nothing. Hat in hand, he regarded Mrs. 
Penfield with a smile of inexplicable significance, which 
somehow checked the rest of her usual greeting — the part 
about coming right in. Her brown eyes blinked in 
question. 

"Am I supposed to know you?" she inquired at last. 

"I was hoping you'd guess me," he returned, in a deep 
voice that filled the narrow alley. 

Mrs. Penfield shook her head. 

"Then I'll tell you," he said, in evident disappoint- 
ment. "Fm your Uncle Jerry." 

"My Uncle Jerry! I didn't know I had one." 

He laughed. "Wasn't James Winston your father?" 

"Yes." Her eyes widened. 

"I'm his youngest brother, John Jerfemiah Winston. 
They called me John till I got into a country that was 
mostly pop'lated with Johns. Then I put forth the 
Jerry." 

Mrs. Penfield extended her hands. "Come right in. I 
didn't know I had a near relative in the world. I'm 
tickled to death." 

Jerry Winston entered, walking slowly. As he sat 
down, he caught his hand against his side with a 
grimace of pain. "Tree fell on me," he explained pres- 
ently. "Lumber camp in Oregon! It was my finish 
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for that kind of life, btit I was lucky to get off so 
easy/' , 

'They sat in silence for several moments, each ab- 
sorbed in thoughts which the presence of the other had 
roused. It was the first time since his boyhood that 
Jerry Winston had been face to face with a member of 
his own family. He had cut himself off volimtarily, 
called by the freer life of the western woods. Mrs. 
Penficld had never seen him before. During her child- 
hood he had been mentioned only at rare intervals, and 
then with the reserve that hides all wanderers as be- 
hind a curtain of tacit criticism. 

Strangers may chatter of the trifles that busy the lips, 
but those who are bound by blood must have the imder* 
standing that goes deeper. Questions must be answered, 
questions that it is difficult to ask. 

Jerry Winston cleared his throat "It's mighty little 
I got to tell you 'bout myself," he began. "Lor', it makes 
me lonesome to think of the life I've had to give up* 
Seems like I can smell the woods in my dreams. I 
could smell 'em when I was a yoimgster, and finally I 
couldn't stand it any longer. That's why I ran away. 
But that wasn't why I didn't keep in touch," he added 
quickly. "No, sir, that was 'cause the family didn't 
forgive me for not staying home and going into the 
store, as they'd planned. So naturally I " He fin- 
ished the sentence with a wave of his hand. 

"And now you're living near here?" 

He hesitated. "Yes, a few blocks over," he replied 
vaguely. "I don't know whether I shall hang 'round 
or not. Depends!" 

Her fine eyes grew deep with sympathy. "Do you 
mean you can't find anything to— to do?" 
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"I'm trying out one or two things," he answered 
shortly. 

This time the evasicHi was unmistakable. Mrs. Pen- 
field y^2is sorry she had pressed the matter. "I do hope 
you'll stay," she said. "It has been lonely. There ain't 
nobody left — ^nobody." 

He looked at her keenly, pityingly. "Nobody?" 

She shook her head. "Neither of my family no r 

I had a few years of happiness, and then " She 

broke off, her lip quivering. 

"Say, Car'line, that's tough," he put in awkwardly. 
^'Looks like your old uncle might as much as dropped 

you a line, but I guess he wasn't realising What's 

that? Somebody coming?" 

"Yes." She breathed more easily. A complaining 
tenant would be a relief from the tension of painful 
reminiscence. 

"No, I can't come in, Mrs. Penfield." It was Gussie 
Bosley, in the smartest of hats, carrying the smartest of 
bags, drawing on the freshest of gloves as she talked. 
"I'm going downtown." 

"You always are," commented Mrs. Penfield, laughing. 

"Yeh, I g^ a lot." Mrs. Bosley smiled good-nar 
turedly. She had two distinct vocabularies, of formality 
and ojf slang, and she slipped from one to the other 
as easily as she changed from street dress to housegown, 
and for much the same purpose. 

"I've left a card on my door," she continued, "telling 
anybody that calls to come here." 

"All right." 

"And if anybody does come, will you please say I've 
gone to Sacramento and won't be back for a coupla 
days?" 
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Mrs. Penfield's eyes grew wide. "Sure I will/' she 
said slowly, "if you'll do your part." 

"My part! What do you mean?" 

"I mean if you'll go to Sacramento/' 

"Ain't you smart?" snapped Mrs. Bosley. "I aiti't ask- 
ing you to do a crime. Ain't no harm in your saving 
me a little bother." 

"Ain't no bother saved by doing a little harm, either," 
retorted Mrs. Penfield pleasantly. "I'm always glad to 
help out, but I can't go so far's that. I'm sorry." 

"Very well." Gussie tossed her head angfrily. "All 
I got to say is, you'll trip over something bigger', hold- 
ing your head so stiff." She turned with a wrathful 
flourish and clicked off, her high heels pounding out 
echoes from the sides of the narrow alley. 

"Some little lady!" commented Jerry Winston, with 
a laugh. "Hot and peppery like a Spanish sauce 1 Mind 
what a nice colour she had in her cheeks?" 

Mrs. Penfield smiled. "Grand, but somehow I'd rather 
have a complexion that I could swim in." 

"You're old-fashioned, Car'line, 'bout that and also 
'bout sticking at a small white lie." 

Her eyes twinkled. "I got a prejudice for the truth. 
I'll bet I wouldn't mind keeping to it all the time if I 
could get as much credit for it as George Washington 
did." 

"That's what you can't do, Car'line. He got in 
ahead and took sill the glory there is in that stunt." 
His face straightened; his merry eyes grew keen and 
cold. "You don't like Mrs. Bosley, do you?" 

She stared at him. "How did you know who 'twas?" 

He shrugged. "Oh, I've met her husband. Saw 'em 
together once." 

^Where?" 
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*' TDowntown,' " he mimickedL **Not in Sacramento.'* 

She did not return his banter. Her brows twisted, 
**Of all the people in The Custard Cup " she began 
absently. 

"I'll bet you're worrying Txmt my tendencies," he 
laughed. "That's what it is to get near a relative. Why, 
bless your soul, that feller's harmless." 

"Oh, yes, of course," she replied, recovering herself. 
**I ain't criticising. I was only surprised." 

Thad strolled in from the kitchen. 

"By George!" cried Jerry Winston. "So that little 
shaver belongs to you, does he? I didn't know you had 
any youngsters." 

"I have two— three — ^by adoption." 

"Queer you ain't sure of the number," he commented 
^lyly. 

"One of them is brand-new," she smiled. "I haven't 
had her but a day. Thad, dear, this is your Uncle Jerry. 
Ain't that nice?" 

While they were getting acquainted, Mrs. Penfield 
went into the kitchen. "We'll have limch pretty soon," 
she called back. "You haven't told me how you found 
me. Uncle ^erry. I s'pose it was you asked Thad the 
other day " 

"I did that very thing," he interrupted. "A few weeks 
ago I got a letter from Ohio that said Car'line was living 
here somewhere. Even then I didn't know you'd married. 
After I'd written a letter to 'Miss Car'line Winston' and ' 
got it back, I spent my off hours inquiring at random 
if anybody'd heard of you, 'cause sometimes you find 
things as soon by chance as you do by hunting." 

Mrs. Penfield was puzzled. "But who knew me 
as 
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"Nobody. It was the second Ohio letter done the 
trick." 

"Land, Fm glad I" she exclaimed. And as she bustled 
back and forth about her lunch preparations, she found 
the time for snatches of reminiscence and explanation. 

"We're going to have a fine meal," she proclaimed, 
when it was time to promote joyous anticipation. "I've 
got some cornbread warming in the oven, and I'm making^ 
dried-beef gravy. I've been saving a jar of strawberries 
hopihg we'd have company, and now t can open it fgr 
one of my very own family. Ain't it wonderful?" 

"Fine for me!" His eyes travelled slowly about the 
room. "How does it happen, Car'line, that you got so 
little furniture?" 

She stopped in the midst of stirring thickening for 
the gravy. "Oh, you can't know," she said in an uncer- 
tain voice, "you can't know how good it is to hear my 
name again. It's be^n — ^years Why, about furni- 
ture," she continued more lightly, "I hain't been here 
but a year, and I didn't have anything to begin on. We 
sold everything and moved about a good deal before my 
husband dietf. So of course ... I expected to buy 
things, but you know how 'tis — food and fire and shoes 
and everything. Not that it matters a mite! It's iun to 
see what we can get along without — kind o' keeps our 
minds occupied. And I believe we're happier, too, 'cause 
contentment clings to the fellers that travel light." 

A chuckle shook Jerry Winston's big frame. "There 
certainly ain't nothing in this room, Car'line, that's going 
to hender you from feeling right pert," he declared. 

Mrs. Penfield circled around* by the front door. "It's 
time for Crink," she said, looking out into the driveway. 
"Good morning, Lorene. Ev'r3rthing going smooth?*' 

Lorene Percy paused oa her way past Number 47.- 
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She was a pretty girl with deep violet eyes, small fea- 
tures, and masses of sumiy brown hair. She had an ex- 
cellent business, position, besides singing in a choir, and 
she was frankly a favourite with Mrs. Penfield. 

"No, not everything," smiled the girl. *'Dick Chase 
and I have been invited on a lovely trip to Mt Diablo, 
and he can't — ^he Tvon't go." 

"Why, that's too bad, Lorene. I wish you could go." 

"So do I," sighed the girl. "We 'most had a quarrel 
over it. You see, some friends of the Bosleys are getting 
it up, and there was room for two more, so Mrs. Bosley 
invited '' 

"Oh!" interrupted Mrs. Penfield, in a different tone. 
"Well, if I was in your place, I wouldn't think about it 
again." 

"Why, Mrs. Penzie, what would be the harm?" 

"No harm, of course. But you know it's always a 
good idea for folks to stick to their own circle of 
friends, and I'll bet that was what Mr. Chase was 
thinking." 

"Maybe," conceded Lorene, "but how I've wanted to 
go to Diablo with a jolly party ! I expect I'll get over it," 
she laughed. "If you say I'd better, it'll help me to do it." 
She waved her hand and went on toward tlie Percy 
flat. 

Mrs. Penfield turned back into the living-room; then 
stopped in the most profound amazement Jerry Win- 
ston had risen and was still holding an attitude of list- 
ening, of thoughtful absorption. She tried in vain to 
recall anything in her light interchange with Lorene that 
could have had significance. 

"What's the matter. Uncle Jerry?" she asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders and became instantly the 
nonchalant, good-natured man of a few minutes before. 
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"Nothing, Caroline. I'm naturally kind o' intrusted in 
this little nest you live in." 

''Wait till the children get here," she nodded proudly. 
"I'll bet you'll be int'rusted then. They're dears, ev'ry 
one of 'em." 

Lettie came in first and dashed to the sink. "I got 
somep'n now," she shrilled. "I'll bet it don't leak, 
neither." 

There was a sound of running water. Then Lettie 
appeared in the* door to the living-room. One day had 
been too short a time for her total redemption in dress. 
She was still barefooted, and she was wearing a faded 
percale garment that had once belonged in the Weather- 
stone household. Her curly black hair was tangled from 
the violence of her morning exercise. In her right hand 
she swung an old agate teakettle. 

"She's a peach !" declared Lettie triumphantly. "Shd 
don't leak. Look at her!" 

"O Lettie!" cried Mrs. Penfield. "Look yourself!" 

The "^ child's gaze followed the direction of Mrs. Pen- 
field's finger. The water had percolated through the ob- 
structions in the bottom of the teakettle and had found 
many holes for escape. The teakettle had become a 
sprinkling-pot, merrily spraying the floor. 

"Jiminy !" exclaimed Lettie. "Ain't that the damdest 
luck?" With a flash of black curls, she made for the 
sink. 

Jerry Winston's broad shoulders shook with laughter. 
"I can see she's going to be a comfort, Car'line. I'd 
stake my life she's got some go in her." 

"Land sakes!" laughed Mrs. Penfield. "I wouldn't 
give a last year's carrot for a feller that didn't have some 
spirit. It's a motor attachment; and if you want to see 
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one that's in good working order, you just hang around 
and keep an, eye on Lettie." 

"I'm thinking of dcnng that very thing," said Uncle 
Jerry. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE PIN& SWEATER 

I 

"My grateful goodness? I knew somep'n was up." 
Mrs. Wopple, who had straggled through the kitchen 
door, paused at the entrance to the living-rooni to emit 
this commentary on Mrs. Penfield, sewing by one of the 
windows in the midst of an unusual array of materials. 

"Come right in," invited Mrs. Penfield, as cordially 
insistent as if Mrs. Wopple had not already done so. 
"Wait till I move this nice comfortable chair into the 
sunshine for you. Ain't it hicky you came in just's the 
sun did!" 

She moved the best chair into the narrow shaft of 
yellow radiance. If the sun were not mercifully acro- 
batic in its possiWlities, twisting its way into incredible 
intricacies of city architecture, it would never have pene- 
trated into Mrs. Penfield's living-room at all; but by a 
marvellous astronomical provision, there was a precious 
hour in the afternoon when it struck her neighbour's 
white wall and was deflected, nearly full strength, through 
one of Mrs. Penfield's windows. 

Mrs. Wopple seated herself with a heavy sigh. "You 
hain't got no rockers, have you?" 

"No, and that's one thing I'm thankful for. The chil- 
dren can't fall over 'em if we don't have 'em, and I 
hever could see any use in rockers, anyhow. It jiggles 
your eyes to sit in 'em when you're sewing or reading, 
and other times you want to be standing up. A spell back 
I was saying I wisht I had a. sewing-chair, and Crink, 
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he took this one straight down to the. store and sawed 
a piece oflf'n the legs. He got 'em even, too, if I keep a 
little chip under one of 'em. Crink's an awful smart boy ; 
he can do anything." 

She took up her sewing. Mrs. Wc^ple's glo<Mny eyes 
fastened upon it with growing curiosity. 

"What in time you makin' ?" she inquired. 

Mrs. Penfield cachibited the pink garment, rich with 
basting thread. "This here's a sweater for Lettie." 

Mrs. Wopple reached over and nipped a piece of the 
goods between two thin fingers. "Ain't that underwear 
silk?" 

"It sure is. It's going to make a beautiful sweater." 

"H'mJ 'Tain't suit'ble for Lettie." 

'Not suitable! Why, ev'rybody's wearing 'em." 

'Not silk. 'Tain't noways suitable to dress Lettie so 
fine." 

Mrs. Penfield laughed. "Would you suggest my mak- 
ing her a calico sweater?" she asked pleasantly. "No, 
Mrs. Wopple, I been wishing I had some nice clo'es for 
that child, 'cause she needs 'em to pull herself up with. 
Ain't nothing going to help her so much as taking pride 
in something, and she's the kind that'll live up to her 
clo'es. Poor dear, she's always been doing it ; 'tain't no 
wonder she hasn't riz faster." 

"Huh!" Mrs. Wopple moved her chair impatiently. 
"One thing I hate 'bout September is, the sun's so hqt," 
she complained. "You can't stand it if it shines on you, 
and you ain't quite comfort'ble out of it" 

"Well, it does make it hard if you fed that way," 
sympathised Mrs. Penfield. "I expect the Lord would 
feel kind o' discouraged if He could hear you. I'd al- 
ways thought He did an extra fine job on the Septem- 
ber ^un." 
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Finding her sentiments put on this basis of direct criti- 
cism, Mrs. Wopple saw fit to modify them. "I can't stand 
much to-day/' she conceded. "My nerves is kinder on 
edge, bein' broke of my rest the way I was." 

"Oh, Mrs. Wopple, did I disturb you, getting up SQ 
early ? I'm awfully sorry. I tried to be still, but I sim- 
ply had to rush with the regular work, so's to get time 
to sew. It's a lucky thing I'm a slapstick dressmaker, 
or I couldn't never get nothing accomplished." 

"You look tired to death," cheered her neighbour. 

"Tired? I'm not a mite tired — or if I am, I'm too 
happy to feel it. Seems's if I hain't been so happy in 
months as I am this minute." 

Mrs. Wopple, who always made herself responsible 
for tempering any happy atmosphere to her own sensitive 
endurance, drew her features into a capital A and pro- 
duced a large sigh from the depths of her gloomy bosom. 
"It's an awful bad sign to be happy. Mis' Penfield; it's 
a sure forerunner of trouble. I wouldn't durst let my 
spirits get up high." 

"Why not?" Mrs. Penfield refilled her needle and 
thrust it briskly into a new seam. "What happened when 
you tried it?" 

Mrs. Wopple bridled. "I never tried it," she said 



"Oh. You only mean that you never get very un- 
happy — ^just keq> so-so?" 

"Why, of course I get unhappy. Ev'rybody does." 
"Then why not take the checkerboard? It would sure 
give me the fidgets to try to dodge the day just 'cause 
it might get night. Lor*, I guess I'm kind o' reckless with 
feelings; I couldn't keep 'em down flat no more'n you 
could bread-sponge. And to-day I'm 'most oflf my head. 
I'm so tickl^ I can scurcely sit still at all." 
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Mrs. Wopple attained an injured expression. *1 sh'd 
think you might tell nie what's happened — 's near neigh* 
hours as we are.*' 

Mrs. Penfield poised her needle in surprise ^Why, I 
tliought you saw for yourself. We've had a windfall." 

A flash of interest brightened Mrs. Wopple's eyes; she 
leaned forward. "Somebody die?" 

Mrs. Penfield's shears dropped with a clatter. She 
stared at her caller in amazement. 

Mrs. Wopple read the answer out of the silence. "I 
thought you'd had some money left you," she explained, 
with a toss of her head. 

"Land, no. That wouldn't make me happy. That is, 
I don't mean that I couldn't use an income, but I would- 
n't want anybody to die for it. But this was good for- 
tune without any pull-back. Mrs. Weath'stone sent us 
some things yesterday." 

"Oh." Mrs. Wopple was plainly disappointed. "Is 
that all? Some old cast-offs, I s'pose." 

"Yes, they're old, but there's a lot of service in 'em — 
'most as much as ever." 

"Well, dear me," exploded Mrs. Wopple, "I don't 
know what you can see in a lot of old duds." 

Mrs. Penfield fastened her thread and turned a quiz- 
zical glance on her neighbour. "The Lord saw something 
in a liunp of clay once," she suggested mildly. 

"That was a good while ago," retorted Mrs. Wopple. 

Mrs. Penfield reached for a soft roll of white goods. 
"Look here. Didn't this wash fine? Couldn't anything 
pleased me more'n white corduroy. Yes, I saw that 
streak; it had an accident spilled on it, I guess. But 
taking that out, there's 'nough for collar and cuffs for 
Lettie's sweater and 'nough for her a skirt, too. I'm 
going to let her wear it Sundays when she's been good 
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through the wedc. It'll be a reform dress, if there ever 
was one. She's going to be the happiest child in The 
Custard Cup." 

Mrs. Wopple refrained from uttering the remark which 
had evidently formed behind her narrowed lids. 

"And then the hat," continued Mrs. Penfield, with 
shining eyes. "I been studying 'bout how I could get 
Lettie a hat, 'cause she hain't got hone 't all, and here 
it'll be winter in a couple of months. And would yott 
believe it?" She held up a faded grey straw. "Well, 
there was two ragged Turkish towels in the bundle, but 
the ends are real good. So I'm going to cover this with 
'em, and Miss Lettie'U have as swell a white beaver as 
anybody. Oh, my gracious!" She sprang to her feet 
and hurried to the kitchen. "I 'most forgot I was stew- 
ing, out the colour." 

"Stewin' the colour?" gasped Mrs. Wopple. 

"And it's done just beautiful," exulted Mrs. Penfield, 
returning with an old saucepan and dipping up a spoon- 
ful of its contents for her caller's inspection. "It's Tur- 
key red I been simmering. The flowers was faded 'most 
white, and I'm going to dip 'em. I figger this ought to 
make 'an a nice pink. Wouldn't you say so ?" 

Mrs. Wopple craned her neck to look, but drew du- 
bious conclusions. "I don't know. I hain't never boiled 
hat trimmin'," she commented dryly. ^ 

"Haven't you?" inquired Mrs. Penfield genially, 
"Well, you'd better try it sometime. It's lots of fun." 

"Huh! Mebbe it is, for them that hain't never been 
'customed to better." 

Mrs. Penfield paused in her dipping. A momentary 
amusement flickered across her face. 

"I guess likely you hain't never seen better days," con- 
tinued Mrs. Wopple. 
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Mrs. Penfidd drew out a rose that was blushing with 
the juice oi Turkey red- "Ain't that a beautiful colour?" 
She plunged another rose into the dye. "Having things 
ought to be the best training for going without 'em, seems 
to me. If you've tried 'em out, you know they're worth 
just so much, and no more. What do you think — ^would 
you colour the leaves, or have 'em the way they are?" 

"I'd let 'em alone," snapped Mrs. Wopple. "They'd 
look like dried beef if you dipped 'em." 

"Well, then I won't try it," concluded Mrs. Penfield, 
smiling. "I'd hate to have all the dogs springing at 
Lettie's hat, thinking it would make 'em a supper. My ! 
I can't scurcely wait for that child to get hcMne; I want 
to see her as happy as she's bound to be." 

"If I was in your place. Mis' Penfield, I wouldn't count 
on it too much. I've always heard that if folks wasn't 
happy inside 'em, there couldn't nothin' make 'em happy 
from the outside." 

Mrs. Penfield smiled. "Yes, that's so, but there's some- 
thing got to start the happiness going inside 'em. Some 
folks have got a factory of their own, and they make 
their happiness fast's they can use it; and some foUcs 
have had so many hard knocks that their happiness ma- 
chinery has grown rusty and set. Then it's got to be 
oiled up and started going. Why, look at the birds, Mrs. 
Wopple. You never heard a bird sing on the ground; 
but give him a bit of encouragement in the way of a 
fencepostor a bush or something with an outlook to it; 
and he'll sing his little head off, 'cause he's so bubbling 
over with joy. It's up to me to give Lettie that encour- 
agement." 

Mrs. Wopple rose. "I must be, goin'. All I got to say 
is, it's a mercy you got such faith in Lettie. I sh'd call 
her an affliction if she was to my house." 
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Mrs. Penfield's laugh rippled through the room. 

Tain't that I got such faith in Lettie, Mrs. Wopple; 
I only got faith in human nature. Lettie's a little shelL 
My job is to cxack her and let the human nature out" 

"Looks to me as if some of it had leaked out a'ready," 
sniffed Mrs. Wopple. "Well, come over when you can. 
Mis' Penfield. I'm *most always to home.'* 

Mrs. Penfield resumed her sewing, smiling to herself 
over the joyous surprise she was preparing. So far Let- 
tie had merely changed her allegiance and her boarding- 
place; the routine of her days had not been disturbed. 
The lust for loot was in her blood ; and now that she was 
well treated and well fed, it had become a sort of frenzy. 
She knew little about putting gratitude into speech, hav- 
ing always employed that medium for vastly different 
purposes. The more thankful Lettie felt, the higher 
grew the heaps of rubbish in Mrs. Penfield's back yard. 

As another savage collects his beads and blankets, so 
this one collected the superfluities of human living, the by- 
products of organisation and reorganisation, the drift- 
wood that eddied in from the wrecking of many house- 
holds. Mrs. Penfield, tolerating the instinct of acquisi- 
tiveness in Crink as a more or less natural phase of boy- 
hood under stress, was frankly dismayed over the far 
stronger trait in Lettie, and she looked forward to the 
time when she could fill the child's life with other inter- 
ests. Only in such wise could she effect a change, be- 
cause a vacuum in occupation would have drawn from 
Lettie the abhorrence which it deserves. And surely in 
a few months, clothes could be accumulated and book 
money saved, so that it would be possible to send the 
child to school. 

When Lettie returned, it was to the accompaniment 
of a mixed sound, rasping and swishing around the housq 
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jand across the board walk in the back yard. She had 
chanced upon a scene of tree-trimming and had acquired 
many branches, which she had jubilantly snaked home, 
to fc dried and broken for the kitchen stove. The tri- 
umph of successful exploration was in her voice. 

"Penzie, you oughter see what I brung now. It'll 
make swell kindlings." She edged into the living-room, 
her thin chest still heaving from the violent exertion. 
"Say, whatcher making?" She came nearer, her black 
eyes widening as they took in the incredible details of 
Mrs. Penfield's sewing. 

"I'm making something for you, Lettie. Ain't it 
pretty?" She held it up. 

Lettie thrust out a grimy hand and nipped a piece of 
the goods exactly as Mrs. Wopple had done before her 
* — ^with the same conclusion, but with a totally different 
emotional reaction. 

"Is it silk?" she inquired, in an awed voice. 

Mrs. Penfield nodded. 

"And it's for me?" 

"Yes, dear." 

"Hope to die if you told a lie?" 

Mrs. Penfield choked ; then vowed the solemn vow. 

"Holy Jiminetty!" cried the child. "You've got me 
solid. Gee, there ain't nothing I wouldn't do for you." 
For the first time her wary reserve broke. She hurled 
herself into Mrs. Penfield's lap and threw her arms 
around Mrs. Penfield's neck. For the first time Mrs. 
Penfield dared to kiss her. 

**Lettie, dear, I'm so glad you like itT' 

"Like it! I'm beat of a frazzle." 

"But listen, Lettie. You can't wear this every day, 
you know. It's too nice. This is for Sunday.'^ 
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Lettie straightened, but took this blow rather pladdly« 
'We-elL Well, all right. Any more strings to it?-* 

"For Sunday," continued Mrs. Penfield, "when youVe 
been good through the week." 

"Oh, that's dead easy," scoflfed Lettie, with great 
jauntiness. "You just watch me. If I try, I can beat 
the angels behaving." 

Mrs. Penfield was pleased with this auspicious ban- 
ning of regeneration, although she was somewhat aston- 
ished at the subsequent tensity in the child's expression. 
Qearly she had underestimated the ecstasy which may 
result from the first taste of luxury. 

Suddenly Lettie emerged from her moment of silent 
transport and worked off a few of her feelings in a revel 
of her own devising. Bursting into shrill cries of joy, she 
danced inadly around the room and finished with a series 
of skilful handsprings, which carried her across the 
kitchen, thrutigh the outside door, to the back steps. 
There she paused, searching for a further outlet which 
would be worthy of the riotous jubilation that filled her 
being. 

The yard was too fully occupied with lines and lines 
of drying clothes to allow a satisfactory invasion. Lettie 
made a dash for the willow tree that stood close to the 
lean-to, and in another moment was sitting half way out 
on a branch, swinging her feet and shouting her exulta- 
tion in a medley of yells and yodels and shrill whistles. 

"Si-i-ilk !" she shouted down into the lines ot swaying 
clothes. "Oh, I feel so stout ! I could do anything." 

She looked around her scornfully. A tree was too 
easy. She was aching to throw her rapture into a physical 
achievement With a wild impulse she swung over the 
branch and dropped to the ground, dashed down an aisle 
between the lines, and made for the pole at the end o| 
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the yard to which the rope was fastened. With the agil- 
ity of a cat, she began shinnying up the pole, glorying in 
her prowess — ^when something went wrong. She raked 
across a nail, slipped, reached blindly to save herself, 
pulled 

A soft swish-i-swoop filled the )rard. Lettie*s heart 
stood still. Then in despair she released her hold and 
slid to the ground, staring at the pole in a frozen agony. 
She could not bear to turn around ; she knew what had 
Jiappened. She had loosened the knot — which Mrs. Pen- 
field tied less carefully because the rope was taken down 
after each washing — ^and the lines had sagged and col- 
lapsed. 

Finally she nerved herself and turned. Yes, a layer 
of white covered the yard, like a thick frost She let 
out a scream that brought Mrs. Penfield flying to the 
door. 

*'Oh, I done it; I done it; I done it," shrieked Lettie. 
"I didn't mean to, but the devil always gets me." 

Mrs. Penfield's face, recently beaming with happy anti- 
cipation, looked all at once white and tired. Here was 
the undoing of her hard day's work, the nullifying of 
her early rising. Then her troubled gaze wandered to 
the distressed child, standing unflinchingly in the midst 
of the disaster she had wrought. Her brown eyes grew 
soft. 

"Bring the clo'es basket, Lettie, and help me take 'em 
up careful. I'm 'fraid they were just wet 'nough to catch 
all the dirt. Looks like I could put up my sewing for 
to-day, though. We sure don't have to get that sweater 
done this week." 
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CHAPTER VII 

FILIBUSTER CiESAR 

*'My, ain't that a fine dog!" Mrs. Penfield, coming to 
the kitchen door in answer to an importunate call, beamed 
an tmcritical approval for which they pay salaries in 
diplomatic circles. 

"Ain't he grand ?" exulted Crink, feeling that the speci- 
men which he had dragged home at the end of six feet of 
shop-twine, was worthy of any amount of massed lauda- 
tion. "What kind do you think he is?" 

Mrs. Penfield, thus invited to be critical, became so, 
but could arrive at no conclusion which she felt like 
sponsoring. "I don't just know, Crink, but I like the 
way he wags his tail." 

"Ye-ah, ain't he a grand wagger? Do it some more, 
dog. Wag hard," he commanded eagerly. 

Dog wagged, quite as if he understood that this was 
a try-out. He was very small; but whether from in- 
complete growth or from some resultant of mixed an- 
cestry, it was hard to say. Certainly he had attached 
himself to no one breed — ^and cleverly, because he could 
not possibly have foreseen into whose hands he would 
fall and what taste in dogs that problematic owner would 
have. He had therefore played safe and stood ready to 
be all dogs to any man. There was a suggestion of collie 
in the sjender, delicate nose; an incongruous hint of 
Eskimo in the width of forehead; a trace of terrier in 
his ragged coat, grey on his neck, then shading into 
yellow ; he had naturally the sort of tail that the cocker 
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undergoes anguish to acquire. But there were two things 
about him — ^the wistful appeal in his eager eyes and the 
vigorous vibration of that stubby tail — ^which will never 
iexclusively characterise any breed; they were all dog. 
, "Who does he belong to, Crink?" 

Crink dug the toe of his shabby shoe under a small 
stone and carefully unearthed it before he replied. "I 
was thinking mebbe — ^mebbe I'd give him to you/' 

Mrs. Penfield was silent. But plainly she was cornered. 
jThe desirability of taking a non-paying boarder is a 
matter which may be discussed; but a gift cannot with 
politeness be returned to the donor. 

"He's been hanging 'round the groc'ry," explained 
Crink, "and Mr. Drake said if I — if we was in need of 
a dog, here was a good chance to get one for nothing." 

"If he didn't have to be fed '* began Mrs. Pen- 
field, 

"Oh, I don't b'lieve he'd scurcely eat 'nough so you'd 
notice it," put in the boy brightly. "He's so small, he 
couldn't hold it, seems's if. We might try him and see." 

They did, and results were astounding. The amount 
of combread and gravy consumed would have been grati- 
fying in a contest, but was nothing short of appalling 
when offered as qualification for membership in the Pen- 
field family. 

The little dog, delighted with the new feeling in his 
stomach, sat back from the plate, licking his chops and 
pounding his brief tail on the walk, as if he had pulled 
off something rather smart as a proof of appreciation. 
Presently he sensed that all was not well, and his spirits 
drooped. He rolled his sad eyes from Crink's worried 
face to Mrs. Penfield's doubtful one. 

"I don't b'lieve he'd ever eat so much again/' urged 
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Cririk, stroking the ragged coat 'Tikely he was plumb 
empty/' 

"I'm convmced he was/' commented Mrs. Penfield 
dryly. 

At this critical moment Thad trailed around the houise, 
caught sight of the acquisition, and with a wild yell of 
joy fell upon his neck, loving him by a process of near- 
strangulation which was mutually satisfactory. At such 
times as the little dog was able to move his tongue, he 
covered his new friend's face with pledges of affection^ 

"There, you see," declared Crink triumphantly, "Thad 
was sufFring for a dog." 

"He sure was," agreed Mrs. Penfield, laughing. "You 
both need a dog, and I ain't going to be so mean as to 
deny you one, just 'cause he's got a healthy appetite. 
Mebbe he'll get toned down a bit after he's once filled 
up." 

"Whoop-oo-e!" shouted Crink. "You're a brick, 
Penzie. Say, wait a minute. We ought to name him 
right off." 

Mrs. Penfield admitted that this was an important mat- 
ter, and they entered immediately into conference. Crink 
suggested various names, like Rover and Sport and Tige, 
which with monotonous repetition have dotted the realm 
of dogdom as with a measles of words; but Mrs. Pen- 
field repudiated them all with sweeping scorn. Those 
names might do for imposing dogs, whose personalities 
i^K)uld overshadow considerable insignificance in address; 
hat with a small, mixed dog, one could not be too care- 
fid. He needed all the support possible. His name 
sliould be a sort of trellis upon which to train the strag- 
gling tendrils of his nature. 

"Now that little feller" — she indicated the smaH 
big]} ^f vibration with an expressive gesture — "that 
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little feller don't look like he's got an ounce of decision 
in him. I'll bet he'd follow anybody that'd whistle to 
him. What we got to do is to name him after a leader — 
a fighter." 

Thereupon Mrs. Penfield dipped into the past and 
sought for stories of great men which had been incorpo- 
rated in her sketchy school training. This method re- 
called dimly the exploits of Caesar, whose leadership had 
extended far beyond his own country — certainly a trellis 
of magnitude. Owing to haziness of memory, Mrs. Pen- 
field could not produce the full name. She therefore 
strengthened the idea of initiative by suggesting Filibuster 
Caesar, a bit of free speech that offended no one, past 
or present. Crink was delighted and launched at once 
into drilling the yotmg Filibuster Csesar Penfield into 
recognition of his new glory. 

It was Saturday, always a day of unusual activity, be- 
cause of special preparations for the morrow. Even if 
the week-day rations were the shorter, as often hap- 
pened, the Sunday meals were distinguished by some- 
thing extra. Relying upon centuries of precedent, Mrs. 
Penfield did what she could to accelerate physical well- 
being as a propitious groundwork for spiritual uplift — 
and so successfully that the minute any little Penfield 
clapped his eyes on the breakfast table, he knew whether 
it was Sunday or not. There was no such thing as Mon* 
day syrup or Tuesday cream or Wednesday hot-cakes, 
but any of these miracles might occur on Sunday, al- 
though never more than one at a time. The cornucopia 
of plenty was squeezed small at the end and opened only 
at intervals; but just so long as Mrs. Penfield could 
manage an account book, there would be special treats to 
work for with thrilly anticipation. 

By all the slender means at her command, she fended 
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oflF monotony, knowing that it has caused more moral 
rebellions and soul subversions than have ever resulted 
from acute temptations. Out of simplicity she accom- 
plished variety, putting the few elements in her household 
economy through all possible permutations by the charm 
that is anybod/s for the taking — ^the wand of ingenuity. 
And every little Penfield was pleased with the result. 
Hadn't he heard beforehand how fine it was going to 
be? And that is more than half the task of believing. 
Moreover, Mrs. Penfield believed it, too. She was cap- 
able of inviting a neighbour to "Sunday supper" as se- 
renely as any high lady in her abundance or any artist in 
his Bohemia, and she could cast around a plate of sand- 
wiches a glamour of signal luxury that was too real to 
be questioned. 

Mrs. Penfield got out her mixing bowl. It had been 
a wedc of unusual affluence, owing to an extra washing. 
That had infringed upon a night's sleep, it is true; but 
the work in its first form was past; it was now to be 
transmuted into molasses cupcakes. 

It would be an extraordinary treat, she thought de- 
lightedly. And how lucky that the boys had a nice dog! 
She could hear them shouting in gleeful excitement; she 
could hear Filibuster Oesar's short, joyous barks. She 
could al30 hear a great many other things, because The 
Custard Cup was alive with activity. "Saturday after- 
noon off" notably increased the hum of human voices, 
the vehement admonitions, the shrill pitch-and-toss of 
gos^py items. Everybody's windows were open; so was 
everybody's throat ; and every right-hand neighbour knew 
what the left-hand neighbour was thinking. But Mrs. 
Penfield liked it; she had only to be slightly detached to 
apprehend it as a cross-section of human Hfe in general. 

"Well, well, well!" It was a new voice, filling the 
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back yard with a jolly rumble. "Now, boys, you're 
fixed. I always did like a dog that was one grand 
wiggle." 

"Oh, Uncle Jerry," shouted Crink, "Penzie's been won* 
dering why you didn't come around. Yeh, ain't he 
smart? Watch him answer when I call him. He hain't 
had his name but 'bout ten minutes, and he knows it 
right off, any way you twist it. Yeh, she's in the 
kitchen." 

"He's smart, all right," rejoined Uncle Jerry. "Do 
I know how to train dogs? Well, I should say! But 
I'm in a hurry right now. I just got to speak to 
Penzie " 

**You'll have to come into the kitchen," called Mrs. 
Penfield, laughing. "I'm tied by cupcakes. My good- 
ness, you look hot !" she added, as Uncle Jerry's flushed 
face appeared in the doorway. "What's happened?" 

"Been rushing," he returned breathlessly. "Lots of 
business going to-day. Say, Car'line, I toddled 'round 
to see if you could give me a room." 

"A room?" Mrs. Penfield, spooning batter into the 
tins, paused in astonishment. "Why, Uncle Jerry, we 
haven't got any." 

"Yes, you have." Rolling his eyes whimsically, he 
jerked his thimib upward. 

"The loft? My land, you couldn't sleep up there. 
'Tain't fitted up nor nothing. There was a family of 
mice tried to live in it once, but I always thought they 
gave it up of their own accord, rather'n 'cause they dis- 
approved of the trap." 

"I'm smarter'n a family of mice," chuckled the big 
man, "and if you can't think of any greater objection, 
I'm going to move in. It'd seem kind o' good to be near 
the only folks I got a claim on, and besides, I — I got 
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another reason. Thank you, Caroline. I'll be 'round to- 
night with my traps. Good-bye." 

"Why, Uncle Jerry Wait — you haven't 

thought " 

But he was gone. His hearty laugh trailed back to 
her as she reached the door. 

"My goodness, I'm 'fraid he's short of money," she 
thought. "I wish we had a room for him." She slid 
the cakes into the oven. "Funny he'd so much as think 
of the loft," she reflected, as she gathered up her dishes, 
"but I'm glad I didn't praise it up any. 'Tain't safe to 
plaster praise on things 'less you got a good foundation; 
it's such a heavy weight it's likely to make the whole 
thing cave in." 

Activities slackened at Number 47. Crink had t6 
leave for his daily work at the grocery. Thad, being 
entrusted with the simple leash of Filibuster Caesar, em- 
barked upon a happy promenade of The Custard Cup, to 
gamer in all the admiration bound to be elicited by a 
dog of points. 

The baking finished, Mrs. Penfield changed her dress 
and made out a list of needed supplies. Upon the in- 
come of each week, depended the outlay for the follow- 
ing week, and every Saturday afternoon Mrs. Penfield 
took out her old matting suitcase and went down to 
Mr. Drake's grocery store. She always went at an 
hour when Crink would be there, but the transaction had 
nothing to do with his new business position. It was 
conducted on a strictly cash basis; neither did Crink 
ever wait on her. It was understood that Mr. Drake 
would fill her orders, so that the firm might realise the 
full extent of the patronage. 

It was always a proud moment for Crink when Mrs. 
Penfield came into the store. His small ego swelled to 
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its utmost inflation. He felt that every pound of gra- 
ham, every ounce of sugar, added just so much to the 
general family importance, particularly when you con- 
sidered that all such pounds and ounces were paid for in 
spot cash. The humble scrappiness of his own efforts to 
help maintain the household, was swallowed up tem- 
porarily in the white light of easy independence. 

It was on this weekly mission that Mrs. Penfield now 
set forth, after having made sure that Thad was an- 
chored at a hop-scotch party in the driveway. Number 
47 was alone, a circumstance of rare occurrence. 

Lettie was the first to return. As she entered the 
kitchen, she was met by that impression of hushed ac- 
tivity which lingers like a memory in rooms that have 
been much lived in. Also, there was a palpable promise 
of festivity — ^a thick, weaving current in the atmosphere 
that assailed Lettie's nostrils and conjured vague pic- 
tures of ineffable bliss. It Was the delicious smell of 
molasses and ginger on their return trip from a perfect 
oven. 

The plate of cupcakes was on the table. There was 
no pantry in this house, and all food stood revealed while 
cooling. Lettie tiptoed over and gazed in charmed ab- 
sorption, her thin nostrils working, her fingers clenched. 
Never before had she been confronted by accessible cakes. 
Bakery windows — ^yes, but with no such odorous temp- 
tation as this, to say nothing of the unquestionable sanc- 
tuary of plate glass. 

Lettie leaned forward, extended one hand, hesitated— 
as if for a moment her muscles were stayed by an inner 
force. But it was a passing force, immediately swept 
away by the persistent fragrance of temptation. Lettie 
reached again, clutched — and was lost 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE FEATHER FILLING 

When Mrs. Penfield returned from her shopping, she 
stepped into a sort of emotional hailstorm. The house 
resounded to a war-dance of frenzied feet; the air vi- 
brated with wild intonations of hirnian agony. It seemed 
impossible that so violent a displacement of peace and 
quiet could be due to one human being, but it proved to 
have exactly that origin. The clamorous soliloquy 
was Lettie's, devised as an outlet for suffering which 
had considerable physical foundation, with a towering 
superstructure of spiritual anguish. 

Mrs. Penfield hastily set down her old suitcase and 
several packages. "Lettie, dear, what has happened?" 

"Don't call me 'dear,' " cried the child, half shrieking, 
half sobbing. "I done it; I done it/' She danced from 
one foot to the other; her thin arms lashed the air like 
flails. "Oh, I done it; I done it." 

Mrs. Penfield sighed. This was the chorus of a song 
that she had heard with distressing frequency. "What 
have you done, Lettie? And do stop jtunping." 

"I can't; I can't. I been wicked. I'd oughter die." 

"Well, don't be so noisy about it," advised Mrs. Pen- 
field pleasantly. " 'Twoiddn't do you no good„ anyhow. 
It's your spirit that's been wicked, and that's just as easy 
treated in this world as in the next. Lettie, stop jiunp- 
ing. Makes me dizzy to look at you." 

"I can't. I got to going. I done it Didn't you 

hear '' 
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"Everybody's heard," interrupted Mrs. Penfield, toss- 
ing off her hat and coming toward the child. "Ain't 
nobody in The Custard Cup deaf 'nough to be comfort- 
able in this bedlam." She put her hands on the thin 
shoulders. "Lettie — ^be quiet" 

Lettie wriggled, shook convulsively, subsided. There 
had been a quality in Mrs. Penfield's voice which the 
children rarely heard; when they did hear it, th^ lis- 
tened. 

"Don't be foolish, Lettie. Tell me what you've done." 

Now that she had brought the child out oi her blur of 
motion, into sharp outline, she could see that something 
was violently wrong. Lettie's dark skin had taken on a 
curious blending of green and yellow, like shallow water 
in a shady stream. Her lips were white; her eyes wide 
with terror. She gasped, but said nothing; merely 
pointed through the open door into the kitchen. On the 
table was an empty plate, marked with imperfect brown 
circles where twelve cupcakes once had been. 

Mrs. Penfield glanced from the plate to Lettie, but her 
mind refused to absorb the whole truth, 

"What did you do with them?'' 

"Et 'em." 

"Et 'em! How many?" 

"All of 'em," screamed Lettie. "They jumped at me. 
I et 'em all." 

Mrs. Penfield stared at her tmbelievingly. "My 
land ! How do you feel ?" 

"Like dying. I — ^I guess I'm going to — ^pretty soon." 
Her tone held a trace of resentment that the process 
should be delayed, when certain physical symptoms 
pointed to its consummation as a happy relief. 

"Goodness me, child! Come along to bed." 
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"No, no/' stormed Lettie. "I can't keep still. I feel 
as if I was going to " 

"Not standing up, you're not,*' interrupted Mrs. Pen- 
field. Her eyes were troubled, but her voice was as light 
as a summer breeze. She had already learned ways of 
counteracting Lettie. However, she by no means mini- 
mised the child's suffering. The unusual repast, fol- 
lowed by the emotional orgy, had wrought havoc with 
her small system. 

With a firm hand on the thin shoulder, Mrs. Penfield 
guided the sinning patient into the next room and estab- 
lished her in bed — ^not in the packing-box which was 
Lettie's but on the mattress reared aloft by potato boxes, 
that being more accessible for ministration. 

"Where do you feel the worst, Lettie?" inquired Mrs. 
Penfield, her worried expres^on indicating that she 
hardly knew where to begin on the small wreck before 
her. 

"Oh, here — and here " Lettie's lean arm waved 

through a wide arc, pausing briefly at so many ana- 
tomical stations that it just about comprehended the en- 
tire physical field of suffering possibilities. Mrs. Pen- 
field determined that the remedy should be as thorough- 
going as the malady; therefore she administered ginger 
tea internally and hot bottles and stove-lids externally, 
with the general therapeutic purpose of squeezing the 
pain out of existence between the inside and outside lay- 
ers of heat. 

Scarcely was this scientific process under way, how- 
ever, when an alarm was sounded in The Custard Cup. 
Mrs. Catterbox had started a dinner fire in the kitchen 
stove; the chimney had sprung a leak behind the kitchen 
wall. The news was shrilled to Number 47 with that 
mixture of excitement and dramatic appreciation which 
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b the privilege of neighbours in the presence of catas- 
trophe. 

Mrs. Penfield snatched up the small fire extinguisher 
which was part of her managerial paraphernalia, left 
Lettie in charge of Crink, who returned at this opportune 
moment, and sped to the scene of disaster. 

"Gee! Something doing!" cried the boy, his face 
aglow with interest — ^not over the fire, but over Lettie's 
predicament "Cm on, Thad; le's look at her." 

Put in this light, the matter assumed the aspect of joy- 
ous good luck; and Thad, who looked up to the older 
boy as the epitome of all desirable qualities, was duly 
honoured by the invitation. In high expectation he pad- 
ded along with Crink; and the two were presently 
standing in front of the couch of pain, studying the 
writhing figure with the cruel interest, untempered by 
sjrmpathy, that belongs to the savagery of childhood. 

"Golly!" exclaimed Crink. "What done it?" 

Lettie, mellowed by transgression and particularly by 
its consequences, gasped out the cause of her downfall. 

"You et — twelve — cakes?" repeated Crink — not stag- 
gered so much by the deed as by the opportunity for it. 

Thad looked up at him in confidential inquiry. "Crink, 
has she got twelve cakes inside her?" His amber lashes 
rayed out from his wide eyes like the petals of a sun- 
flower. 

"Jiminy, think of it!" confirmed Crink. 

Thereupon they both thought of it, their solemn, in- 
credulous eyes fixed on this amazing human container of 
cupcakes. The scrutiny was too much for Miss Lettie. 
Her chastened abasement cracked under the strain. It is 
one thing to confess yourself a miserable sinner, but 
quite another to be dragged forth as an exhibit of 
iniquity, the target of jeering fingers and searching 
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curiosity. Better to be back in the shadows of sin— or 
so Lettie thought. 

"Shut up, both of you !" she screamed. ''Blast you ior 
dummies, anyhow! If you sass me again, you'll b« 
^rry." A spasm of pain superseded. Lettie dug her 
twisting fingers into the pillow. 

"Huh V* scoffed Crink. "I guess we can say what wn 
please. Who was it et our cupcakes?" 

"Oh-h-h!" groaned Lettie. 

"Say, Crink," inquired Thad in a distinct whi^)er^ 
"did she eat our cakes, too — ^yours and mine?" 

*'Sure she did," nodded Crink, with wicked relish. 
"She was a bad girl. That's why we can say anything 
we dam please." 

''You can't," shrieked Lettie between white lips. "You 
cant. 

"Oh, yes, we can," contradicted Crink, rocking back 
and forth on his shabby shoes. "Anything — anything-^ 
we dam please!" He intoned the words in a triumphal 
chant. 

"Shut tip," snaK>ed Lettie. "You— oh-h-h!'' Her 
writhing fingers dug deeper — ^through the opening of 
the pillow slip; dutdied the ticking itself. 

Thad proceeded to 'collect damages for the vanished 
cakes which had ethically been his. "Bad girl !" he cried, 
from his little hummock of superior behaviour. "Bad 
giri! Bad! Bad!" 

With his sidewise gaze on Crink, he executed a care- 
ful imitation of the heel-and-toe swing. Together, in a 
touching harmony of virtuous self-congratulation and 
altmistic condemnation, they rocked back and forth and 
laundied upon the sufferer such q>ithets as appealed to 
their spontaneity. 
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^ "Bad! Bad! Bad!" croaked Thad, pointingf a chubby 
finger. 

"Ten-Second Lett* — biggest thief yet!" screeched 
Crink. "Ten-Second Lett' " 

"Shut up!" she retorted fiercely. "Hain't you got 

nerve — ^to get me going! You'd oughter know " 

Her small body squirmed in convulsions of pain; her 
thin fingers strained and twisted. 

"Ain't you 'shamed?" piped Thad, ogling Crink for 
approval of this variation. 

"Shame! Shame!" Crink accepted the word with 
flattering alacrity and incorporated it immediately into 
personal characterisations. "Shame! Shame! 'S her 
middle name! Shame " 

"You little devils!" Lettie, goaded to a white fury, 
sat up straight and stiff, as if lifted momentarily out of 
all recognition of paiij. Suddenly a crafty expression 
shot from the depths of her black eyes. She had discov- 
ered something — a small rip in the pillow tick. Snatch- 
ing it out of the slip, she inserted a fingei* of each hand 
in the opening, wrenched with all the force of her body. 
There was a sound of rending cloth. . . . 

With a yell that pierced the outermost fringes of The 
Custard Cup, the new Miss Penfield lifted the pillow 
and hurled it at her tormentors. It was a perfect aim.- 
It landed full in Crink's face, spilling its feather filling 
generously upon that part of the atmosphere which en- 
closed the two boys. 

The joy of conversation was automatically suspended, 
merged into action of climactic expressiveness. Crink 
and Thad dipped their eager fists into the pillow, drew 
them forth filled with the wherewithal of vengeance, sent 
volleys of feathers upon the invalid. As for Lettie, she 
pltmged gallantly into the task of energetic rebuttal, 
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Striking back the sailing feathers, fending them off with 
explosive pumping of her total lung capacity. 

The fight became general, conducted with pleasing im- 
partiality. It was what is known as a thick fray. The 
air was cloudy with churning feathers, thrown by mad- 
dened hands, breathed by rebellious nostrils, expelled by 
violent exhalations. Three figures landed on the floor 
in a wriggling, struggling tangle, lost in a murkiness 
that had once been grown on hens; at intervals the battle 
was broken by inarticulate yells of frenzy, as the thunder 
cloud by jagged lightning. 

Crink drew a feather into his throat, coughed, struck 
out wildly with both arms. . . . Lettie shrieked, fell back 
against one of the potato boxes. . . . Slide! Crash! 
Down came the mattress, the bedding. A scraping of 
feet that sought to escape! Screams of fright! 

^'Children!" 

The word fell into the chaos with instant effect, like 
a single push of the electric button that stops all heavy 
whirring of machinery. Mrs. Penfield advanced into the 
room, a bit gingerly but with unmistakable purpose. 

There was a brief interregntun, during which feathers 
came to rest, and normal respiration was resumed. Then 
ensued the dictatorship of Mrs. Penfield, marked with 
clipped command and significant silence. She re-propped 
the mattress ; re-established Lettie, now thoroughly spent, 
limp with reaction. 

"Boys, pick up the feathers. Put 'em in the tick care- 
ful." Crink sprang to the bidding with that cheerful 
obedience which is supposed to release the offender from 
full retribution. But Thad's fingers trembled ; he quaked 
before the possibilities of punishment 

"Penzie," he begged, "what you gonna do with us?" 

"Pick up the feathers," she replied, in a neutral tone. 
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''Yes, but — ^but, Penzie — ^what you " 

. "J^st keep still, and keep on picking," she returned. 

"You little fool!" whispered Crink. "Pick lively, and 
show her how good y'are." 

Thus adjured, Thad laid hold of diplomacy and picked 
—often with so furious a swooping that the feathers as- 
serted their first activity and flew gaily out of his grasp. 

"Penzie," he implored quaveringly, "are we gonna get 
^y supper?" 

Mrs. Penfield's eyes were tender as she looked at him, 
but her mouth was firm. "Brown bread," she replied 
simply. "No butter!" 

This abbreviated repast was not exactly popular, but 
neither was it ignored. When it was over, two large 
packing-boxes were faced about on opposite sides of the 
living-room—ra disposition intended to curtail conversa- 
tion — ^and in the early evening, while ^e sunshine still 
flooded the winding driveway of The Custard Cup and 
virtuous youngsters were shouting in play, Messrs. Crink 
and Thad were obliged to sever their connection with so- 
ciety and betake themselves to the oblivion of their bunks. 

Never did twilight settle into darkness with more ex- 
asperating moderation; and then no sooner was it dark 
than a jolly voice boomed into the kitchen. 

"Anybody 'round that wants to hear the story of the 
little bear that " 

Vociferous acclaim and a quick rustling in two bunks 
announced volunteers for precisely that audience, but 
Mrs. Penfield's cod voice swept them into silence. 

"Awfully sorry. Uncle Jerry, but there's nobody Yound 
that's fit to hear 'bout little bears." 

**Well, by jingo! Ain't that a shame, 'cause I had a 
prime story. But I notice Fil Caesar's kind o' aching for 
a good time. Guess I'll take him for a walk." 
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Catastrophe on catastrophe! A wail went up from 
the rightful proprietors of Fil Caesar, but it was immedir 
ately hushed. It seemed that even the privilege of groaur 
ing had been sacrificed. 

In the bedroom a lamp burned, shaded by an old en- 
velope snapped against the chimney. The violence of 
Lettie's suffering had passed. The child was quiet, very 
pale, chastened in body and spirit. She rolled her dark 
eyes in despairing inquiry as Mrs. Penfield came in. 

"What you ever gonna do with me?" she asked faintly. 

Mrs. Penfield said nothing. She felt rather rpore like 
echoing the question than like answering it 

"When I get to going, I — I can't stop." 

Mrs. Penfield gave her the shadow of a smile. "You 
could," she contradicted mildly, "if you'd only put the 
brakes on. Looks like that wouldn't be a heavy price 
to pay for your keep, would it ?" 

"No-o," acknowledged the child.' "Sounds like it 
wouldn't — if I could remember." 

She lapsed into silence for some time, while Mrs. Pen- 
field sat looking down at her in puzzled compassion. 
Lettie was a radical case of "before-and-after." There 
were no shadings in her nature, no stopcocks, no danger 
signals, no half-way stations. 

Presently Lettie spoke again. "Can I look at it — ^you 
know " 

Mrs. Penfield went over to the apple-box cupboard and 
took out a paper package. She brought it back to the 
bed and opened the wrapping. It contained the pink 
siyeater- 

Lettie looked at it a long time, touched it softly with 
her thin fingers, pushed it away. Big tears filled her 
eyes and rolled down her pale cheeksi With a choking 
gasp, she turned her head to the wall. 
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CHAPTER IX 

PERENNIAL PRUB 

"I can't set down, Mis' Penfield. I just come in to 
borrow an egg. I didn't know I was out, but I'll get 
some more ter-morrow." 

"Bless you, Mrs. Wopple, you came to the wrong 
place. I hain't got an egg right now. I used the last 
one Saturday, and I shan't have any more till — ^till later." 

"My landy Goshen!" cried the amazed Mrs. Wopple. 
"I never heard of anybody keepin' house 'thout havin' 
eggs constant." 

Mrs. Penfield laughed. "Well, I'd hate to be so be- 
holden to a hen as that. Seems like exalting a bird above 
a human being, don't it?" She thrust her darning needle 
placidly into Crink's stocking. 

"You got an awful light way of takin' serious mat- 
ters," disapproved Mrs. Wopple. "Me, I shouldn't — 
heavens to Betsy! What's that?" Her eyes rolled wildly 
toward the ceiling. 

"It's my Uncle Jerry," smiled Mrs. Penfield. 

"Your Uncle Jerry! What's he doin' up there?" 

"Living — or getting ready to. He's just moved in." 

"My land!" Mrs. Wopple, who had been standing in 
the doorway, leaned against the jamb, as if props in her 
system had suddenly given way. "Well, if he's goin' to 
try to live up there, he must be awful poor." 

Mrs. Penfield said nothing. 
■ "Is he?" persisted Mrs. Wopple, who always liked 
to have her worst suppositions confirmed if possible. 
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"I don't know/' replied Mrs. Penfield calmly. "I 
haven't asked him." 

"Guess there ain't no need," sniffed Mrs. Wopple. 
"Actions is good 'nough evidence. At his time of life, 
he must be a failure if he's willin' to hang out in a' place 
that nobody ever thought of livin' in. Me, I'm glad I'm 
well connected. Ain't nobody in my fam'ly but what 
lives better'n I do — ^and I'm pretty comfort'ble." 

"That's nice," commented Mrs. Penfield cordially. 
"Ain't nothing so satisfying as being satisfied." She 
snipped the end of her darning cotton and smiled at her 
caller. 

"There you go laughin' again," said Mrs. Wopple, 
with a touch of exasperation. "I s'pose in another min- 
ute you'll be telUn' me you like failure better'n success." 

Mrs. Penfield was amused, rather than offended. "No, 
I shan't, although sometimes there ain't much difl'runce 
in 'em. Depends on what kind you mean. There's some 
kinds of success that I'd be glad to head straight for. 
But I expect you meant money, 'cause that's what Uncle 
^ Jerry ain't giving many symptoms of having." 

"Sure I meant money. Way 'tis with me, I hain't got 
no respect for a man that can't make money." 

"Is that so?" Mrs. Penfield's questibn was purely 
rhetorical ; also carefully impersonal, although mentally 
she glanced for a moment at the weazened man who was 
Mrs. Wopple's husband, with Ihe selfish, inquisitive eyes 
and the selfish, grasping hands. "Money success is some^ 
thing I've spec'lated 'bout considerable; it's one of the 
queerest things I know of. 'Pears like it ain't anything 
in itself; it's just something that you can use any way 
you like." 

"Exactly," put in Mrs. Wopple, nodding vigorously. 
"That's why '' 
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"Some folks," continued Mrs. Penfield, weaving her 
needle in and out, ''some folks make a toboggan of it 
and slide straight and sure to destruction; and some 
folks wrap it thick around 'em till no air gets to 'em 
and they don't have nothing else to f^ed cm, and by-'n-by 
there ain't nothing left but a mis'rable little old wretched 
worm inside an empty shell. Seems like the feller that 
don't have any nourishment but his own success, don't 
keep his spiritual health very long." 

"Well, I must say, Mis' Penfield, you hain't looked 
'round very thorough, or you'd know there's a heap of 
people usin' money fine." 

"Of course there are," agreed Mrs. Penfield heartily. 
"But they're the fellers that'd know how to use poverty, 
too." 

Mrs. Wopple reverted to more vital matters. "I got to 
have an egg. I guess I'll step over to Mis' Catterbox's." 

"Say, Caroline, where in thunder's your hammer? 
And you got any old tin? The mouse-holes is as 

thick ^" The voice, growing nearer, stopped abruptly 

as Uncle Jerry entered the kitchen and perceived an un- 
known neighbour. Mrs. Penfield introduced him. 

"Pleased to meet you, I'm sure," acknowledged Mrs. 
Wopple irreproachably. "I hope you're goin' to enjoy 
yourself in Mis' Penfield's loft'^ Her voice was acidly 
sweet. 

Jerry Winston's eyes twinkled. "Thanks. I'm going 
to s'prise you by doing Aat very thing." 

To Mrs. Penfield's amazement, they looked steadily 
at each other through a moment of tacit appraisement, 
more significant than speech. And it was as if each felt 
the decision of the other and acted upon it, for Mrs. 
Wopple flushed and departed with stammered leave-tak- 
ing; and when she had gone, Jerry Winston laughed. 
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PERENNIAL PRUE 

''Sweet little darnel" he murmured. "Pepper up an 
icicle, and you got her duplicate, eh ?" 

"Sh-h, Uncle Jerry," begged Mrsl Penfield in a whis- 
per. ''Here's Perennial Prue coming, and I wouldn't 
have her hear you." 

"Who's she?" inquired Uncle Jerry, in a correspond- 
ing whiq)er. "I guess I'll get out" / 

"You will not." Mrs. Penfield caught his hand. "She's 
one of the nicest ^" She broke off. 

Prudence Hapgood was standing in the doorway. She 
was o^f delicate build, dainty, with a pretty air of self- 
possession that resulted from the consciousness of fam- 
ily background. No longer young, she had yet rfetained 
many of the elements of youth, like a flower that has 
been dipped in wax. 

"If I'm intruding '' 

"Nonsense, my dear," interposed Mrs. Penfield. 
"You're always welcome. Besides, I want you to get 
acquainted with my Uncle Jerry." 

Prudence Hapgood acknowledged the introduction 
with a grace that was unusual in The Custard Cup. But 
Jerry Winston betrayed embarrassment, most surpris- 
ing, most unlike his accustomed assurance. A flush rose 
under his heavy tan ; he mtunbled incoherently. 

"I've heard about you," said Prudence. "And some- 
time I want to hear about the lumber and the camp and 
the woods and — everything." 

"You don't say!" exclaimed Jerry, hugely pleased. 

"Yes," she continued in her low, sweet voice, "I make 
pillow tops, and I need some new designs. I'm looking 
for an inspiration." 

"Inspi Why, now, look here — ^that is, artistic 

things ain't in my line. I — — ?" 

She smiled at him gently. "I should do the designing, 
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Mr. Winston, but I need a new motif. I've been, using 
flowers and black cats and holly. I need some ideas for 
landscapes — something primitive, wilde r Ohl — 

Oh! " 

"Never mind," grinned Jerry Winston, his composure 
restored now that he could laugh at his own expense. 
'*But think of making a pillow top out of my experi- 
ence ! I guess it's going to be a wild one, all right" 

"Oh, dear me, you understand I didn't mean ^" 

She wnmg her hands in distress. 

^ Mrs. Penfield, perceiving that her guests had unex- 
pectedly run aground of personalities, undertook their 
rescue with brusque but effective measures. "Uncle 
Jerry, if you're going to get them mouse-holes stof^d 
'fore dark, you got to hurry, and I dare say Miss Hap- 
good's got impressions 'nough to hiake a pillow top 
right now. You'll find a hatchet over by the wood in 
the kitchen. Lettie brought in some pieces of tin yester- 
day. You see if they ain't in the yard somewhere." 

"Oh, I hope I didn't offend him," sighed Prudence, 
when they were alone. "I wasn't meaning it personal." 

"Don't you worry." Mrs. Penfield resumed her mend- 
ing. "Uncle Jerry's good nature is so deep that you can 
drop a lot of mistakes in it without ever hitting his feel- 
ings 't all." 

"Yes, he seems rather — rather " 

Mrs. Penfield gave her a quick glance, but made no 
comment. They drifted into innocuous chatter of many 
things — items of news in The Custard Cup, the weather, 
the price of butter, the best way to make Indian pudding. 
Between them there was a close bond of affection, so 
far beneath the surface that it ran clear of their radical 
dissimilarities in experience and tastes. Mrs. Penfield's 
activities were rigidly practical; but Prudence main- 
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tained a fastidious econ'omy in the two rooms which she 
reserved in her flat for her own use. She rented the 
other rooms, and occupied herself with hand stitching,, 
fine embroidery, and the making of pillow tops, to help 
out her income. 

She was that strange geographical anomaly, a New 
Englander set down in California, the most untrammdled 
state of all the free. And yet the transplanting had oc- 
curred so late that she showed the least possible effect 
of the change, as if her roots had been amply protected 
by the accompanying soil of her native section. Three 
thousand miles from the land of her birth, she lived in 
an atmosphere which she had brought with her, as her 
grandmother's clock ticked off the days under the glass 
dome that shut out the rude breezes of a wider world. 
She sipped her weak tea from a choice old china cup out 
of which many Hapgoods had sipped before; she sat in 
chairs in which Hapgoods had sat away the years'of a pre- 
vious century ; her thoughts travelled over the same^ 

No, not entirety the same, because she herself was con- 
tributing a bit of tradition which would sometime be in- 
corporated in the family annals and swell the fund of 
family records — as the sad history of Aunt Prudence. 
Because she had had a Romance! She had had a lover; 
she had been engaged. But the lover had gone to sea, 
had sailed away to the Isles of Spice. He may not really 
have had that objective; but when he did not return, he 
was enveloped with that glamour that descends most eas- 
ily upon the lover who ships for those languorous isles, 
to bring for his bride fragrant chests of treasure — rich 
silks and filmy tissues, wrapped in the warm odours of 
the Far East. 

He had never come back, and Prudence had never 
forgotten. With unfailing loyalty, which had given her 
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the soubriquet of Perennial Prue, she had kept his mem- 
ory, had kept her little candle of devotion ever burning 
before his shrine in her faithful heart If he had re- 
turned, her mist of love would have been displaced by 
the mingled colours of everyday living — ^perhaps tran- 
scended, but inevitably changed. As it was, the mist still 
lingered back there on the hills of her youth, and the 
focus of her vision kept it always in view. 

One had only to glimpse Prudence Hapgood, in her 
worn old silk with the touch of white at wrist and throat, 
t6 know that her soft tread was carrying her through the 
meshes of a cobweb dream. The beautiful part of it was 
that she was happy, richly satisfied, as are those who 
leave the roses on their stems, that the air of the garden 
^may be the sweeter— certainly far happier than she would 
have been if her lover had come back to her out of the 
past. The appearance of Norman Truesdale, mature, 
coarsened, full of rough vitality, redolent of the salty 
tang of ocean spaces, sprinkling the air with the twisted 
phraseology of slang — ^that man would have* hurtled 
through her delicate dream, as the circus performer who 
somersaults through a hoop, shatters the thin paper that 
covered it as with the softness of illusion. 

Prudence, sitting quietly in the stiff guest chair, ^ 
watched Mrs. Penfidd's busy fingers, shuttling yards of 
thread into worn stockings, setting patches into a small 
faded dress. 

"Lettie makes you a lot of work, doesn't she?" 

"Yes, she does, but I don't mind it, 'cause I love the 
child. Fate kind o' pitched her into a clump of nettles, 
and she's got a heap of prickles sticking to her, but 
they'll come off after a while. And so long as the Lx>rd'll 
let me work for folks that I love, I consider that He's 
giving me a vacation all the time." 
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"Oh, yes, indeed. 



"But, say," continued Mrs. Penfield, laughing, "can 
you imagine a harder job than washing dishes three 
times a day after folks that don't int'rust you a mite? 
My sympathy is with the women that do it. They sure 
have to have a trained spirit." 

"Fm afraid they do," agreed Prudence gently. "Why, 
I declare, I 'most forgot the gossip." , 

"The gossip? What's happened?" 

"Why, Mr. Bosley's riding 'round in a new car." ^ 

"A new car?" 

"Yes — ^five-passengei:." • 

"Five-passenger!" repeated Mrs. Penfield slowly. 
"Ain't that queer? He'll 'most have to take it to pieces 
to get it into The Custard Cup/' 

"I guess he can afford to keep it in a garage," con- 
tributed Prudence. "Mrs. Bosley says he represents a 
big Eastern concern; has a very responsible position, with 
a fine salary." 

"H'm!" rejoined Mrs. Penfield. "Mebbe his work is 
sending air messages. Hours he keeps would kind o' in- 
dicate it." She looked up as the sound of footsteps 
turned into the alley. Lorene Percy came into sight. 

"Come right in, honey." 

"Just for a flying minute," Lorene dashed into the 
room in a whirl of joyous excitement "Good afternoon. 
Miss Hapgood." 

"My, you look happy!" said Mrs. Penfield, studying 
the girl's glowing cheeks and shining violet eyes. "What 
nice thing has happened?" 

Lorene paused a moment, in evident uncertainty be- 
fore a caller; then threw herself on Mrs. Penfield's neck. 
"Oh, Mrs. Penzie, I came to you first, because I want 
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somebody to be happy with me and you're the only 
one " Her breath caught ; she stopped. 

"Lorene; dear, ain't anything I like bctter'n to be 
happy with you/' She drew the girl around gently, till 
she could look into the flushed face. "I know what it 
is, dear. You're engaged to that nice Mr. Chase." 

Lorehe's clear eyes ttuiied upon her for assurance. 
'Tfou do think he's nice, don't you? I want somebody 
to feel that way. My stqmiother says " 

Mrs. Penfield drew her closer. 'Toor dear child !" she 
said softly. "Yes, if I know anything 'bout human be- 
ings, you're two lucky young people to get each other." 

"Oh, I — I love you," choked the girl. Her high tide of 
joy broke on the rock of cold oppositi<Mi which she would 
presently encounter at home. Unable to control herself, 
she tiUTied quickly and went out without another word. 

"My gracious!" breathed Mrs. Penfield. "Do you 
s'pose the time'U ever come when Lettie'U cry like that 
'/:ause I've made her so wretched that she can't stand 
the shock of being happy? Lorene's a sweet girl, and 
I like that young Chase, too." 

"Yes," said Prudence softly, "it's very beautiful." 

They were silent for a moment, these older women, 
their thoughts called back to fuller years, when Hajq)i- 
ness had beckoned them on like a beacon fire, only to 
prove a mirage when they followed. 

"Well, my land!" cried Mrs. Penfield briskly. "Ain't 
we a couple of sillies! I ain't acting happy, but I'm 
feeling it. Goodness knows that 'most marriages are 
like crimes, better left undone; but this one ain't going 
to be like that. This one is going to come out all right." 

"Yes," repeated Prudence dreamily, "Of course it re- 
vives sad memories with me, but — ^but it's very beau- 
tiful." 
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CHAPTER X 

THE WORRIES OF MRS. WOPPLE 

It was while Mrs. Penfield was emptying a boiler of 
clothes into the tub that Mrs. Wopple dragged into the 
kitchen. She sank on a stool, sighing heavily. Jerry 
said that Mrs. Wopple was in a constant draught from 
her own sighs. 

"I don't durst make a mortal noise to home, so I 
thought Fd drop in on you," she explained flatteringly. 
"If I wake Josiah up, he 'bout bites my head off." 

"That's goo——'' began Mrs. Penfield; then recov- 
ered herself. "It's good to have you come in ; makes the 
time pass pleasanter while I'm working. Land, I don't 
know what I'd do if I couldn't live in The Custard 
Cup, where ev'rybody's so neighbourly and soci'ble. A 
body'd have to make an effort to get lonesome here." 

"Ain't it sol" agreed Mrs. Wopple, without enthusi- 
asm. "Josiah says if Heaven's as thick pop'lated as The 
Custard Cup, he don't want to go there. Of course it is 
hard on him, havin' to sleep in the daytime." 

She drew her new serge dress farther from the pos- 
sibility of flying suds and sighed with trained perfec- 
tion. She possessed in large measure the wifely attri- 
bute of criticising and defending her husband in an alter- 
nation of bewildering swiftness. Sometimes she ex- 
pressed her own sentiment; sometimes she honoured 
herself by exalting the man who had chosen her, a method 
so widespread as to have becpme wellnigh standardised. 

"Don't you never get through your work at noon?" 
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she continued, from the secure superiority of an after- 
noon gown and considerable jewellery of assorted colours. 

"Just the forenoon work," laughed Mrs. Penfield, 
^reading a garment on the board and rubbing it with 
. soap. "There's always plenty for afternoon, too; but 
Fll be through here pretty soon, and we'll go into the 
living-roonL All I got to do is to suds these out and 
put 'em in the scald. I ain't going to hang 'em till 
morning." 

Mrs. Wopple shook her head. " 'Pears to me you don't 
plan right — or somep'n. If I was in your place and had 
my rent give to me for nothin', I bet I'd take life easier." 

Mrs. Penfield laughed again, in a rippling burst of 
amusement. "Believe me, the surest way to make life 
hard is to take it easy. There was a spell— once," she 
added vaguely, "when I tried it; and land, wasn't I 
unhappy! Seemed like I got in my own* way all the 
time. I couldn't think of anything but myself ;• and your 
own self ain't satisfying food for your thoughts." 

"Just you wait," prophesied Mrs. Wopple darkly. 
"There'll come a time when you won't talk so glib. Can't 
no woman stand washin' very long without breakin^" 

Mrs. Penfield plunged a snowy garment into the foam- 
ing suds. "All depends on how you do it. Since I 
learned how, it's been a' wonder to me why ev'ry woman 
don't take up washing for exercise. Ain't anything can 
keep your muscles more limber. Now you watch, Mrs. 
Wopple. I'm keeping the muscles stiff in the back of 
my legs, and see how easy and free it leaves my body, 
and I don't get tired at all." 

"Sometimes I think you're a fool," commented Mrs. 
Wopple dryly. "You're always tryin' to make out you're 
happy when you're wretched." 

Mrs. Penfield paused a momexA, and her bright face 
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grew serious. "I got all through being wretched, forever, 
Mrs. Wopple. I tried it, and there ain't nothing in it. 
So I give it up. And the minute I did, I fell right into 
happiness, just as soft and easy as falling into a feather 
bed.'* 

"H'ml Just you '* 

"There, I'm through now," interrupted Mrs. Penfield, 
emptying the teakettle of boiling water on the clothes. 
"Now come 'long into the living-room, and I'll get my 
sewing." 

Mrs. Wopple rose, hesitated. "I guess I'H Ixr goin\ 
I can't keep my mind on visitin'." 

"Why, what's the matter?" 

"I— I'm worried to death." 

Mrs. Penfield's astonished gaze rested on her neigh- 
bour with quick solicitude. "You poor dear I What's 
happened ?" 

Mrs. Wopple sighed exhaustively. "I found a moth in 
the best closet," she said. 

"A moth! Well, didn't you kill it?" 

"Of course I did." 

"Then surely he ain't bothering you any more. You 
don't think he's got a ghost, do you?" 

"This ain't no laughin' matter. Mis' Penfield. It al- 
ways worries a housekeeper to find a moth — ^that is, if 
she's got nice things," she added, with heavy implication. 
"Always when there's one moth, there's more." 

"Kind o' go in herds, don't they?" inquired Mrs. Pen- 
field brightly. "And I understand you're worrying 'bout 
the ones you didn't find." 

**Why, of course," snapped Mrs. Wopple. "I can^t 
find 'em, and I know they're there, and — ^and it's awful. 
I shan't have an easy minute. I kept all our best things 
in that closet — ^Josiah's winter overcoat with the fur col- 
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lar and cuffs, and my best clo'es — ^and my furs that I 
bought last winter and think so much of, I bought 'cm 
for lynx. Josiah says they're blade cat, but land knows 
I paid 'nough/' 

"Same family, anyhow," put in Mrs. Penfield sooth- 
ingly. "How do you think it'd do if you was to hang 
everything out on the line and shake 'em and beat 'em 
and " 

"Do you think I ain't goin' to do that?" demanded Mrs. 
Wopple witheringly. "But when the nioths once get in, 
you can't be sure of anything. I shan't have an easy 
minute from now on." 

Mrs. Penfield's gaze wandered from her caller to the 
decrepit stove, to the cupboard of upturned boxes cur- 
tained with faded calico, to the heap of scrap-wood dry- 
ing in the farther comer; but her thoughts were most 
evidently on none of these things. Presently she roused. 

"I'll tell you what we'll do," she said decisively. "We 
got to cheer you up, 'cause you nor me can't neither of 
us stand it to have you so wretched. I'm going to help 
you." 

"Help me?" echoed Mrs. Wopple. "Landy gracious! 
I guess I can shake them things alone." 

"Oh, that, yes. I'm going to help you more funda- 
mental than that. I'm going to help you worry." 

"Help me worry! Why, I never heard of such a 
thing." 

"Neither did I, but I'll bet it can be done. Now we'll 
just sit down and worry together for an hour, and then 
you promise to be happy for the rest of the day." 

Mrs. Wopple did not walk into this trap without a re- 
luctance which did credit to her chosen attitude. "Well, 
but " 

"Do yoa promise?" 
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"Why, I— how could I " 

"Will you promise?" persisted Mrs. Penfield. 

"Why, I— well, ril try.'' 

"That's good. Couldn't nobody do better'n that. Come 
on into the living-room, and I'll pull down the shades." 

"What you goin' to do that for?" Mrs. Wopple fol- 
lowed wonderingly. 

"Couldn't worry with 'em up. I'd get to feeling cheer- 
ful right away. Ain't you always gloomy when you 
worry?" 

"Yes," acknowledged the other. "That's part of it." 

"Siu-e. Now sit right down, and we'll begin." 

Mrs. Wopple took a chair, but was not wholly com- 
mitted to the new arrangement. "Say, Mis' Penfield, you 
can't do such a thing, you know." 

"I'll bet I can. I'll bet I can worry grand if I put my 
mind to it. What do you think of ^when you're worrying 
'bout moths?" 

"Why, I — I think 'bout somep'n nice, and holes et in 
it." 

"That's good. I'll do that, too. Now let's shut our 
eyes, so it'll be darker and gloomier yet We'll get more 
. 'ccomplished." 

Silence ! Presently Mrs. Wopple stirred uneasily. 

"Say, Mis' Penfield, what — what you doin' ?" 

"Ssh-h-hl You mustn't talk. You'll get me to feel- 
ing cheerful if you do." 

Several minutes of silence 1 Then Mrs. Penfield's 
triumph reached so high a point that she broke the rule 
she had herself imposed. 

"I got it going fine! I can see yards and yards of 
beautiful goods, and the/re all riddled with big holes- 
There's one piece of satin, and it's " 
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"Moths don't eat satin 'thout they're starved," Iwoke 
in Mrs. Wopple scornfully. 

"Never mind. It makes a splendid picture. Now it's 
:growing bigger. That piece of satin covers 'bout the 
same space as half the sky, and say, ain't it et! Great 
holes like the ocean eats into the cliffs when they're soft ! 
Is that the way you're seeing 'em, Mrs. Wopple?" 

"No — not so big," admitted Mrs. Wopple regretfully. 
"I see 'em awful small and lots of 'em, like a shake of 
pepper." 

"You ain't proper scairt, then," declared Mrs. Penfield. 
"You'd ought to see 'em bigger. I guess you're too 
-comfortable. Wait, I'll get us some apple boxes 'stead of 
these nice chairs. We hadn't ought to sit so easy." 

The substitution was made, and the mental picturing 
was continued for many minutes. Then Mrs. Penfield 
^rang to her feet. 

"I'm as nervous as a cat," she apologised. "I ain't 
backing out, but I'm going to make us a cup of tea. 
Twon't take no time, and it'll kind o' brace us up. I 
hain't never done a washing that was as hard as this 
job." 

"Respons'bility is always wearin'," volunteered Mrs. 
Wopple, with injured dignity. "If you have nice things, 
they're bound to be a care." 

Mrs. Penfield made the tea and brought a cup to her 
guest. "Crink got this at the groc'ry store where he 
works afternoons," she said with pride. "It was a bar- 
^n 'cause the box was stove in. Don't it taste like 
Orange Pekoe?" 

"I — I guess it does." 

"It ought to. I oranged it myself with some dried 
peeUngs." 

"It's pretty good," said Mrs. Wopple, with unusual 
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magnanimity. "I was glad of somep'n hot; I was fedin*^ 
kinder beat out." 

"So was I. When you ain't used to it, you can't 
start right in worrying 'thout considerable shock to the 
system. Now let's get at it again. I'll bet I can do 
double now." 

The room became filled with an atmosphere of tense- 
ness. 

"Oh!" whispered Mrs. Penfield. "I can see 'em!" 

Mrs. Wopple shivered. Her imagination shifted sud- 
denly to the possibilities of her hostess' conjurings. 
"What?" she whispered back. "What is it you see?" 

"Moths!" returned Mrs. Penfield in a low guttural. 
"My, ain't they awful ! And what jaws they got — with- 
hundreds of teeth like great, grinding knives— grinding — 
gr-r-r-r-r " 

"Why, they haven't, either," cried Mrs. Wopple, in' 
entomological disgust "Moths are little bits of things^ 
soft and small." 

Mrs. Penfield opened her eyes. "Nonsense! You 
can't think 'bout 'em that way when you're worrying. 
Why, I couldn't hate anything that was soft and small. 
Besides, wait till I show you a picture in a Ubrary book 
I been reading to the children." 

She brought the book and held aside the shade, that 
Mrs. Wopple might see the picture. Under it was the 
legend : "Head of a fly, magnified lOO times." 

"Now that's what you got to do to the moths, Mrs^ 
Wopple, 'cause worry always magnifies things 'bout a 
hundred times. You ain't doing it proper if you see 'em 
smaller. Now let's try once more, and see if you can do* 
it better. If you could, you know, you wouldn't have * 
to keep it up so steady." 

Mrs. Wopple made no reply. Mrs. Penfield laid aside 
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the book and dropped the shade. Meditation was re- 
sumed. 

"Can you see 'em any larger now?'* asked Mrs. Pen- 
field softly. 

"I guess I can — some/' replied Mrs. Wopple, jealously 
defending her imagination from further attack. 

"And so can I," pursued Mrs. Penfield; "and fiercer. 
They're so big they're squirming over ev'rything. And 
I can hear their great teeth cra-cra-craunch — 
gr-r-r-r-r " 

"Gracious Peter!" cried Mrs. Wopple. "You give me 
the creeps. Fve had 'nough of this." 

Mrs. Penfield opened her eyes in amazement. "Let's 
stop, then. I'm turrible wrought up myself. I can't 
scurcely breathe; seems like my lungs are closed tight. 
What say it we go out for a little walk? Ain't nothing 
calling you, is there?" 

"No. Josiah'd ruther I'd be gone, I expect." 

"Won't it be a lark, going out when we hain't got any 
e^rrands? I can't remember when I've done such a thing. 
'Twon't take me a minute to put on my good dress." 

Mrs. Penfield's good dress was a brown suit of distant 
beginning and in some extremity as to condition, but 
her face was shining with joy when she came back into 
the living-room. Crink was at the grocery; Lettie was 
foraging; Thad was making mudpies with three congenial 
youngsters. Mrs. Penfield had a few minutes of ab- 
solute freedom. She seemed to expand with sheer hap- 
piness as she and Mrs. Wopple emerged from The Cus- 
tard Cup, throwing back her shoulders and drawing in 
deep breaths of the delicious September air. 

"Ain't this heavenly!" she exulted. " 'Tain't possible 
to be any richer'n I feel this minute." 

"Which way you goin', Mis' Penfield ?" 
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"Oh, towards the hills. Don't you love them ?'* 

Mrs. Wopple turned a gloomy eye upon the beautiful 
range of rolling hills against the eastern horizon. She 
appeared to be searching for something; presently she 
found it. 

"I'd hate to live on 'em. I'd be 'fraid of grass fires." 

"My! How tickled you must be, then, that you're 
living in The Custard Cup!" exclaimed Mrs. Penfield, 
"It always rests me to get out here where I can see this 
view. Keeps me minded of that verse: 'I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my help.' 
A dozen times a day I shut my eyes a minute and call 
up these Messed hills and let that verse run through my 
mind. It makes things easier." 

"Well, it ain't any wonder you never get through with 
your work," commented Mrs. Wopple. "I shouldn't, 
either, if I was all time seein' things. Way it is with me, 
if a thing ain't there, I don't see it." 

"Except moths," suggested Mrs. Penfield slyly. 

Mrs. Wopple laughed. "You caught me that time," 
she surrendered good-naturedly. "But, honest, I was 
brought up to worry 'bout moths." 

•"So was I. I was brought up to do a lot of things 
that I hain't got time for." 

They walked in contented silence for some distance. 

"I wish you'd laugh again, Mrs. Wopple." 

"Why?" 

"'Cause I liked you awft^Uy well when you did it, 
and — ^and I never saw you look so nice, either." 

"Go 'long! Ain't you 'shamed, tryin' to flatter an old 
woman like me! I'm fifty-two." 

"Not when you laugh," retorted Mrs. Penfield. "Ill 
be fifty-two myself 'fore long," she continued, by way of 
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returning the confidence. "I've just got through being 
forty." 

Mrs. Wopple looked at her searchingly. '*Your hair's 
turrible grey for forty." 

"Yes, it— it turned early." 

Mrs. Wopple's glance sharpened. "Sudden?" 

"Yes, — rather sudden," answered Mrs. Penfield hur- 
riedly. "But it don't matter what colour it is. I don't 
know's I'd care if it was green. The trees have got green 
hair," she went on, with a whimsical smile, "and we like 
'em all the better. Let's go over by that little ravine and 
sit under a live oak." 

"I expect there's tarweed in this. lot," began Mrs. 
Wopple. 

"We'll hold up our skirts. I'd be glad if there was 
some tarweed, 'cause it makes the air smell so good. 
It's the woodsy-est weed there is." 

They pidced their way through a vacant lot and sat 
down on the crisp dead leaves. Within half a block of 
houses, they were yet in the seclusion of the country. 
The quiet was unbroken except by natural soimds: the 
falling of acorns and oak bolls, the liquid notes of a 
meadow lark, swinging from willow to willow, the brief 
ra^ of a bluejay. 

Mrs. Penfield tossed aside her hat and ran her fingers 
through her hair. "Ev'ry cell in my body's getting 
rested," she said. 

" 'Tis nice here," from ISrs. Wopple. 

"Yes, ain't it? Are you thinking 'bout moths?" 

"No. I hain't thought of 'efn *t all 'cept when you've 
spoke of 'em." 

"Is that so?" Mrs. Penfield appeared puzzled. 

"Well," ruminated Mrs. Wopple slowly, "I don't 
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know's I ever worry 'bout 'em when Fm out in the fresh 
air with a friend." 

Mrs. Penfield's brown eyes rested on her speculatively. 
"I wonder why that is," she said dreamily. "Why don't 
you take your hat off, Mrs. Wopple, and let the breeze 
play through your hair? It feels awful good." 

Mrs. Wopple cocked an inquiring eye toward the 
branches. "There might a spider fall down," she ob- 
jected, "or a Worm or somep'n." 

Mrs. Penfield looked at her in lazy content, but said 
nothing. 

"But — ^but " Mrs. Wopple stumbled over the 

words in some embarrassment. "Well, I guess I ain't so 
silly as to worry 'bout it," she finished with a laugh. And 
she took off her hat and threw it down beside Mrs. Pen- 
field's. 

They sat there happily for several minutes, enjoying 
the unusual luxury of relaxation. Then Mrs. Wopple's 
thin body tensed in sudden attention. 

"Ain't that your Uncle Jerry, Mis' Penfield, with 
Frank Bosley? Be2^.ts all, how thick they're gettin', 
don't it?" 

As Mrs. Penfield turned, an expression of anxiety 
shadowed her fine eyes, but she made no direct comment 
"We'd better be going back," was all she said. She rose. 

They retraced their steps through the dry grass of the 
vacant lot. Mrs. Penfield was silent, abstracted. Mrs. 
Wopple stole sharp glances at her from time to time, but 
an unaccustomed forbearance kept her curiosity in check. 
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CHAPTER XI 

WHAT CAN YOU SEE IN HIM ? 

The moment Mrs. Penfield stepped back into The 
Custard Cup, the peace and serenity which had come from 
her brief withdrawal into the quiet of nature were a^ 
sailed by the pricking commonplaces of material details. 
The machinery of everyday living reached out and sucked 
her in among its inter-turning wheels. 

Lettie had come back and was in the midst of a finan- 
cial enterprise. Mrs. Catterbox, a leader in penny pro- 
digality, had offered the job of watching her two children 
till dinner time, at one cent per head. Lettie had not 
only accepted, but had used this as a lever with which to 
pry off further gain. Whatever other qualities might 
be debatable or in abeyance, Lettie's trustworthiness was 
generally conceded. Successfully, therefore, she had in- 
terviewed tired mothers, until she had assembled nine 
youngsters in the driveway, each representing a cash value 
of one cent. When Mrs. Penfield entered, they were 
about to be conducted to the back yard, there to be 
vigorously and conscientiously entertained for an hour. 

"We're going to play animals," annoimced Lettie, 
vastly excited. 

"Animals?'' 

"Uh-huh. Out of that libr^y book you been reading 
us." 

Mrs. Penfield's brow twisted in puzzlement. **Why, 
Lettie, there wasn't anything 'bout playing ** 

"Aw, I made it up out of what you read." Lettie's 
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curls shook violently. "It's going to be a grand game — 
and money in it, too !" 

"Lettie," called Mrs. Penfield, as the child danced 
away, "remember not to play too hard. You're big and 
strong compared with " 

Lettie pirouetted momentarily while she quieted tiiis 
misgiving. "Huh, trust me ! It's just little animals we're 
going to play." 

Mrs. Penfield went on into the house. Uncle Jerry was 
there before her; also Frank Bosley. 

"I thought you wouldn't mind, Car'line, if we walked 
into your living-room for a minute." 

She nodded pleasantly. "You're perfectly welcome." 
The words were hospitable, but not so cordial as Mrs. 
Penfield herself could have wished. The privilege was 
one which she had extended freely, but she could not 
entirely conquer a feeling of irritation upon finding in her 
house a man whom she instinctively distrusted. A fool- 
ish feeling, she thought to herself. She had not a shred 
of tangible evidence against Frank Bosley, but the re- 
pulsion was strong. Her delight in finding a relative 
here in CaUfomia had been greatly tempered by the 
friendship between these two men, unaccountable, per- 
sistent. It was the one thing in Uncle Jerry that she did 
not like, could not excuse; but upon her slightest remon- 
strance, he merely laughed or else turned toward her that 
uncommunicative side of his nature, totally at variance 
with his usual expansive joviality. 

"Don't hurry because I came," she said, waving the 
guest back to his seat. "I'm going on into the kitchen in 
a minute." She opened her shabby leather bag and took 
out a small box, wrapped in paper. "I'll just give you 
this, as long as you're home again." She passed it over. 

Frank Bosley took the box mechanically and turned it 
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about as if bewildered He was a stocky man in the 
early thirties. Sometimes there was careless good nature 
in his round, florid face; and sometimes a sullen obstinacy 
smouldered in his heavy-lidded eyes; but always there 
was a twist in his lips that suggested deceit and perhaps, 
more than any other CHie thing, fended off Mrs. Penfield's 
confidence. 

"What is it?" There was no doubting his surprise. 

"I'm sure I don't know. Valuables, I s'pose. Your 
wife brought it in for me to keep while she was gone.*' 

The red of swift anger surged into his face. "Gussie 
brought it in ! What in hell'd she do that for?" 

Mrs. Penfield smiled. "I don't Jcnow. For safety, was 
all she said. And of course a burglar would be rather 
low in his mind 'fore he'd try this place." 

His anger mounted steadily, blazing now in his promi- 
nent eyes. "Damn! She makes me sick, always getting 
the jumping jimmies! I'll see that she doesn't bother 
you any more, Mrs. Penfield." 

"Oh, 'tisn't that I count it a bother, Mr. Bosley; but, 
land, there ain't any great protection here." 

"And, great Scott, you carry this" — ^he turned the 
box over in his hands — ^"these rings — or whatever 'tis — 
'round with you when you go an)rwhere?" 

"No, I hain't never done that before, but going out of 

The Custard Cup altogether And even so, what if I 

lost it?" 

"I should say!" His words cut the air with violence. 
"Believe me, I'll fix this ^" 

Jerry Winston, whose merry eyes had sharpened with 
alert interest, broke in with a careful drawl. "Ain't you 
a bit hard on nerves, Bosley? Likely your wife's had a 
dream or something." 

This lightened version seemed to i-estore Frank Bosley's 
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composure. "Likely," he agreed glibly. "Been reading 
the newspapers, I presume. Got her mind full of rob- 
beries, and thinks she's going to be the next in line." 

Jerry Winston nodded. "Worst thing in the world 
for nerves," he said sadly. "Women need lighter 
food'n that." 

Mrs. Penfield started for the kitchen. Frank Bosley's 
voice followed her. 

"FU be ambling along, Winston. See you again in a 
day or two." 

"Likely sooner, Bosley. You'll be down at Conway's 
to-night, won't you?" 

"No-o. I don't think so. No, don't expect to see me 
there. I've got an engagement for the evening." 

"Oh. Well— later, then." 

Mrs. Penfield, emptying the baked beans into the sauce- 
pan, shook her head. "Wouldn't that beat you?" she 
murmured. 

She put the saucepan on the stove and went to the back 
door. Lettie's game was in full swing. There were now 
ten scraps of humanity, because Thad had been annexed 
to the party as a family courtesy and was travelling dead- 
head through its joys. Each cHie of the ten had been 
assigned the part of a creature of feathers or fur and 
was practising the new character with vociferous spirit. 
Timmy Catterbox, as Grey Squirrel, was eating an imag- 
inary nut with increasing grace, to the accompaniment 
of appropriate noises; his little sister, as Hen, was strut- 
ting and cackling in a way that would have been illumi- 
nating to untrained poultry. Rabbit was^ represented; 
also Cat and Dog and Mouse and several others — all 
small, as Lettie had promised; all active, as one might 
expect 

Mrs. Penfield, satisfied by her moment of supervision, 
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went back to her supper preparations and the ironing 
which further utilised the supper fire. 

Uncle Jerry tramped through the living-room and 
paused on his way through the kitchen. Mrs. Penfield 
was far from understanding why he had come into her 
home. It had seemed natural enough at first, but the 
supposition that he wanted to participate in the home life 
of his own kindred was being rapidly dissipated. He 
had fitted up the loft with a few pieces of plain furni- 
ture and had constructed a reasonable sort of stepladder 
that made it easily accessible; but Mrs. Penfield was 
beginning to wonder why he had taken the trouble. He 
rarely had a meal at Number 47 ; there were days at a 
time when The Custard Cup never saw him at all. 

Nevertheless, when he came breezily back, bringing 
some offering of food which he ostentatiously claimed 
to have secured at a tremendous bargain, brimming with 
stories of the Oregon woods that delighted the children, 
full of rough but jolly kindness, — ^then Mrs. Penfield ap- 
preciated him without reserve. But there were other 
times — times when reticence was uppermost, about his 
absences, his business, his companions. Then she was 
puzzled and disturbed, even piqued. 

"Well, Caroline," he began, "I didn't know you had a 
safety vault for the neighbours. That's 'bout the last 
thing I'd expect you to start'* 

She said nothing. 

"Mrs. Bosley must have the fidgets," he continued; and 
as his tone grew lazier, his eyes grew keener. "Ever see 
her wear these jewels she's so scairt about?" 

"No," laughed Mrs. Penfield, as she stirred up the 
wood fire and put on some coal. "Prob'ly she don't wear 
'em in The Custard Cup. It's a place where you can 
dress simple without losing your standing." 
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Jeny Winston appeared amused over his recollections. 
"Say, wasn't he mad ? I'll bet they've had trouble over 
that box. It was a box, wasn't it? Does she always 
bring the same package?" 

Mrs. Penfield, testing the heat of the irons, turned in 
astonishment. "My goodness, Uncle Jerry, how'd it 
come to int'rust you so?" 

He shrugged. "Just making conversation. Hasn't 
nothing else happened to talk about." 

"Thaf s so, too," she agreed. "Well, no, 'tain't always 
the same package. Sometimes it's thin and soft. I guess 
she's got diflf'runt ways of salting down her jewels. Why, 
are you going off again? I thought mebbe you'd have 
suf^r with us to-night" 

"Can't, Caroline. Sorry, but I got td see a man. 
Heavens, what's going on in your yard?" 

Mrs. Penfield explained. She had to lift her voice, be- 
cause Uncle Jerry had opened th^ door, and the game) 
now at its most vocal stage, filled the air with diverse 
calls and squeaks and clucks. Jerry Winston's footsteps 
on the board walk that ran around the house were lost 
in the din. 

Mrs. Penfield got out her ironing-board and swimg it 
between the back of a chair and a cool comer of the 
stove, an arrangement highly conducive to teetering. A 
part of her ironing energy was always devoted to counter- 
acting the instability of matter. 

The animal game was drawing nearer. A zealous par- 
ticipant had discovered his habitat to be in the tree 
that overhung the lean-to kitchen. By the squeaky calls 
it was Grey Squirrel. Also, grey squirrels leap from 
branch to branch. Mrs. Penfield set down her iron and 
started for the door, with the intention of curbing the 
hazardous realism, when Crash — Splash — Grey Squirrel 
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came hurtling through the thin roof between two sup- 
ports and landed in a tub of soaking clothes. During the 
descent he instantaneously forsook the duckings of the 
wild and shot out of his furry personality as the para- 
chute drops from the balloon. He became all at once a 
human baby, full of human shrieks and screams, bent on 
airing his troubles to a listening neighbourhood. 

The tub, which contained only a few clothes, had been 
nearly full of water, and Timmy Catterbox was scrupu- 
lously scientific in observing the law of di^lacement. 
Sitting forcefully down on the yielding water, he dis- 
placed a great deal of it in long, jagged rays of wet- 
ness that fringed the centre of activity like rays of light 
from the sun in pictures of a total eclipse. Walls, floor, 
ironing-board, stove, tmdertook saturation or sizzling, 
each according to its nature. ' 

"My goodness land !" Mrs. Penfield made a dive for 
the floundering, yelling Timmy and extracted him as 
lightly and swiftly as if he had been a breadcrumb on the 
tablecloth. On the instant a mob of children poured into 
the kitchen, not so much actuated by fear as eager to 
obtain choice posts of observation from which the down- 
fall of Timmy might be fully enjoyed. Shakespeare 
knew what he was about when he wrote tragedy for the 
delight of audiences. 

Thad was vibrating with the ague of qui vive. His 
imagination was never more stimulated than by the pos- 
sibilities of water. And here for the second time within 
a few weeks, a Custard Cup youngster had been fas- 
cinatingly immersed and he had missed the thrilling 
height of the performance. 

"Oh, Penzie," he begged, "put him back again — please. 

It won't hurt him a mite, and I wanter see " 
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Lettie stormed through her group of followers, as a 
tornado ploughs its 'way through ^ populous landscape. 

''By jimmy !" she ^hou^ed. "Wouldn't that jiggle your 
pins? There goes one cent. I won't never get paid for 
Timmy/' 

"Lettie, get me the blanket off my bed. And hurry !" 

"Penzie, dear," pursued Thad, with highest diplomacy, 
"couldn't we just see him back in — ^just for a minute *' 

"Go 'way I" yelled Timmy, resenting this coveted in- 
dignity to his already dripping person. "Ow! Owl I 
wanter go home. I want '* ^ 

"Hush, Timmy dear; you ain't h^rt a speck. We'll 
have you warm and dry in no time."- With the pro- 
testing Timmy in one arm, Mrs. Penfield rummaged in 
the cupboard for towels. 

Lettie switched back with the blanket, her resentment 
flaming higher than ever. She snapped her teeth at 
Timmy. 

"You little stupid ! Don't you know a roof's to keep 
you out, 'stead of leaking you in ? By jingoes, I s'pose 
Mrs. Catterbox won't pay me for Susie, either. That 
makes two cents gone. Ain't that luck?" 

"Lettie, be still. Stop thinking 'bout money when you 
'most broke a feller's neck. Now clear out, children. 
Land, if I wasn't so busy, I'd spank every one of you for 
enjoying yourselves 'cause Timmy here fell into mis- 
fortune. Step lively. I got to have elbow room — ^and 
sudden.*' 

The company, thus explicitly unwanted, initiated a 
fade-out. Lettie shooed them vigorously. 

"Run along, babies," she commanded. "You're going 
to play hopscotch in the driveway — darned if you ain't I 
I'm going to have that seven cents or bust." She turned 
back and stuck her nose into the kitchen. "Say, Penzie, 
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what you going to do with him?*' A scornful twirk 
of her thumb indicated the suffering Timmy. 

"Dry him out/* replied Mrs. Penfield tersely. **We 
can't return him soaked I expected to iron to-night, but 
I didn't s'pose it'd be Timmy. And now, Lettie, you 
remember to keep all them kids on the ground. More- 
over, you'n I'll have a quiet little talk when things clear 
up a bit" 

"Yes'm." Lettie gulped from the depths of a great 
comprehension; then flew to the pursuit of whatever pen- 
nies remained. 
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SOBSUDS 



It was a regular thing for Mrs. Penfield to be called 
to Number 41. Mrs. Sanders lived there, alone except 
for a roomer; and during the few months since she had 
come to The Custard Cup,^ she had summoned Mrs. 
Penfield several times when overwrought nerves had 
brought her to a climax of suflfering. Her neighbours 
had little patience with these attacks. Because of the 
weeping and lamentations which were the outer symbols 
jbf her distress, they had nicknamed her Sobsuds. And 
she knew it. There was no such thing as effectual 
reticence in The Custard Cup; its comparative insula- 
tion from the city life that surrounded it had developed 
an exaggerated intimacy in appraisement and outspoken 
criticism. 

Sensitive to an attitude which ^he interpreted as un- 
sympathetic, Mrs. Sanders turned for comfort to Mrs. 
Penfield as the only one of her neighbours who could 
soothe her into equilibrium. 

It was Monday, and Mrs. Penfield was in the midst 
of washing; but when the summons came, she made all 
haste to respond, her office being that of the physician who 
is called in an emergency. She shut off the stove and 
changed her apron; then she got out a package of hops 
from the cupboard and set forth. 

She found Mrs. Sanders in her small living-room, 
pacing rapidly back and forth, beating the air with Ijer 
clenched fists. 
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They exchanged no word of greeting. Mrs. Penfield 
entered casually, as if she had happened to think of it 
in passing. Mrs. Sanders gave her a glance of recogni- 
tion, but said nothing. 

*lt's colder to-day," remarked Mrs. Penfield in a mat- 
ter-of-fact tone. "Seems a mite like fall if you ain't in 
the sun. What do you say if I make us some tea to 
drink while we're chatting?" 

Mrs. Sanders did not reply, but the taut muscles in 
Tier face relaxed the merest trifle. There was not another 
woman in The Custard Cup who would not have offered 
Tier some formal compassion, and yet it was Mrs. Pen- 
iield to whom she appealed. She could not liave endured 
the sympathy that walks unveiled. 

Mrs. Penfield went into the kitchen and poured boiling 
ivater over the hops she had brought. She found a tray 
and arranged her service daintily, as if the occasion were 
purely social. She was profoundly sorry for Mrs. Sau- 
nders, whose nerves, she understood, had been shatter^ by 
•grief until at times they became uncontrollable. She 
filled a bag with hot water and went back. 

"Keep your hands on this when you can," she ad- 
vised briskly. "You can hold it in your lap while we're 
<Irinking this here tea. Yes, I know the tea's hot, but 
you can sip it. My, it tastes good, don't it?" 

Mrs. Sanders's fingers shook as she lifted the spoon, 
but she sipped the tea slowly^ Mrs. Penfield paid no 
further attention to her personally, appearing absorbed 
in light comment on various matters. 

Mrs. Sanders finished her tea and put down the cup. 
"I'm sorry," she whispered, with quivering lips, "but I 
•couldn't stay here by myself. I got to thinking and I 

Oh! " She sprang to her feet, tossing the hot-water 

b&g to the floor, and took up her padng again. She 
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was a small woman, with a thin, white face and grey 
eyes that at the moment were burning with rebellion. 

"Oh, I can't stand it; I can't stand it,'* she cried aloud, 
beating her hands together. "I get to thinking, and 
it " 

Mrs. Penfield had risen, too. "Yes, I know," she in- 
terrupted quietly. "It shuts off your breath, and your 
blood runs cold. It makes creation seem big and crud 
and against you." 

Mrs. Sanders wheeled and fixed her with a strange 
look, as if she could not believe that it was her neighboui 
who had spoken. "Yes, like that, but it's so much worse 
being by myself. It's different with you. You got the 
children." 

"Yes, I got the children." 

"Then you can't realise They keep you going." 

"Yes, they keep me going." 

"So you see what I mean. I'm alone — ^all alone." 

"Yes." 

"All alone!" repeated Mrs. Sanders, her voice rising ta 
a shriek. "Oh, it's awful. I never been alone before. 
I hain't told you how 'twas, but — ^two years ago — I 
lost my husband — ^my mother — then my brother. It left 
me alone — ^absolutely alone. I don't get over it. Some- 
times — ^" Her words sank. "Sometimes I think I shall 
go crazy — that I may ^nd it -" 

Mrs. Penfield regarded her calmly. "Guess 'most of us-' 
feel that way, first or last. But it's only selfishness talk- 
ing to us. Easiest thing we can do is to go." 

Mrs. Sanders stopped in her pacing. The keenness^ 
of her astonishment drove the tension out of her bear- 
ing; she was suddenly limp from the shifting of emotion.. 

**You !" she exclaimed. 

Mrs. Penfield gave her a smile that had nothing in it 
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of amusement "I," she confirmed.' "My dear, you 
didn't s'pose, did you, that the LxDrd had singled you 
out to see if He could break a string in your heart?" 

"But you ! rd never thought aS you " 

Mrs. Penfield's face settled into lines that Mrs. San- 
ders had not seen before — into the rigidity of forced con- 
trol. "I don't speak of it," she said jerkily. "I can't. 
It hurts more. Ain't nobody here knowa ... I had a 
pretty home once. My — my husband was a contractor; 
he had a fine income. We had th-three children." The 
words trailed into silence. Her brown eyes, with length- 
ened focus, were fixed on the wall beyond her hostess, as 
if she were seeing pictures out of a past that had receded 
tnit not grown dim. 

Presently she went on, her voice lower, her breathing 
uneven, speaking more to herself than to another, so far 
was she withdrawn from the present. "We were happy 

— ^happy — ^until There was an epidemic. The worst 

of it had passed. We had escaped; we thought we were 
safe. The relief from anxiety made us more thankful, 
happier, than ever. One night we — we had a jolly sup- 
per — ^the five of us, at the round table. There was green 
peas and custard pie. Little David loved to see it 
tr-tremble. . . . He was three. . . . His curls were 
like twists of sunshine, and his eyes were the deepest 

blue. . . . And Katherine and Bobby They were 

all so well, rosy, full of laughter! But — ^that very night 
— ^first one and then another. ... In the morning they 
were — gone. Think of it! Before day broke, they 
were — all my babies — gone!" Her eyes lifted; the lines 
of her face were twisted in agony. She had forgotten 
her surroundings, re-living those hideous hours. 

"Oh, my dear dear," said Mrs. Sanders softly, "how 
did you ever stand it?" 
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"Stand it?" Mrs. Penfield took up the words with 
momentary vehemence. "I didn't stand it. I went mad — 
raving mad. Ev'rything Pd ever believed in, went down.'* 
Her sad eyes came back to her neighbour's face. Mrs. 
Sanders's gaze had lifted to Mrs. Penfield's heavy hair, 
nearly white, strangely out of keeping with the look of 
youth that lingered in her features and expression. 

Mrs. Penfield caught the glance. "It turned that 
night," she said indifferently. "It didn't matter." 

"And your — ^your " 

Mrs. Penfield's lips worked. "It killed my husband," 
she replied slowly. "Not at once, but — ^he never got 
over it He was devoted to his family. He hadn'l been 
welL . . . He ran down fast We sold — ^travelled — 
ev'rything. ... It didn't help. In six months " 

"Oh, my dear!" repeated Mrs. Sanders jntyingly. 
"That was when " 

Mrs. Penfield nodded. "It would have been easy — so 
easy — to go, too. The hard thing was to stay — in an 
empty world. Nothing " 

"I — I know how you felt. You — ^you cared." 

"Cared!" Mrs. Penfield's tone shook the word to 
shreds aiid cast it aside. "Part of me died — ^when he did. 
I hain't never — been the same. I try — ^but I can't " 

Her voice' broke. She wheeled swiftly and went over 
to the window. Standing with her back to the room, 
she stared into the meshes of the muslin curtain, beating 
the casing with her closed Jaand. Those "blows, the out- 
let of long-suppressed torture, pounded into the silence 
of the room with uncanny contrast, as of physical violence 
upon some sacred stillness. 

Mrs. Sanders scarcely breathed, awed into motion- 
lessness by the depth of the anguish which she had im- 
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wittingly stirred. Her own grief was swallowed up in 
the grief of another. 

At last Mrs. Penfield turned and came back. She 
walked firmly. Her eyes were brimming with tears, but 
there was a smile on her lips. 

"I'm sorry I went to pieces so," she apologised. "I 
aim to keep my will power pressed down on my feelings ; 
but if I taike it off the least bit, they boil up as furious 
as ever. You mustn't think I'm complaining. I did 
for a spell, but I learned better." 

"Sit down," begged Mrs. Sanders. "I want to tell you 
how I hate myself for being so selfish. I wouldn't have 
hurt you for the world. But I never dreamed — ^you're 
always so cheerful !" 

"I'm cheerful, yes," acknowledged Mrs. Penfield sadly, 
"but once I was happy. I tell you what, Mrs. Sanders, 
you can be suspicious of the feller that's cheerful. He's 
been through something. Happiness is a thing that 
bubbles up naturally before you've had much experience, 
but cheerfulness is a thing you've reasoned out and stand 
by 'cause you believe it's right There's a kind of 
happiness that never comes back, once it's gone." 

They sat in silence for a moment, in closer communion 
than words had ever brought them. 

"I know now," said Mrs. Sanders gently, "why you 
took those children." 

An irradiated expression came into Mrs. Penfield's 
face. "Yes, you know now. I didn't do it at first. I got 
a position as housekeeper in a wealthy family. But I 
couldn't be satisfied, just supporting myself. I had to* 
make a home again — and for somebody that didn't have 
one. Way it is, when you lose them that's dear to you^ 
it kind o' opens your heart wider, and you got more love 
for more folks — ^'stead ot less. When I had children 
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of my own, I thought 'bout them; but when I — ^I lost 
*em, I began to think 'bout all the children, ev'rywhere — 
'specially those that was handicapped and forlorn and 
didn't have a chance to grow up true to the souls that 
the Lord gave 'em. I came to see that I'd got to make a 
home for some of 'em, so I gave up my position and 
hunted up Crink, and then Thad. I can't earn so much 
money this way and it costs more to live, but I feel 
easier." 

The hysterical frenzy had died out of Mrs. Sanders's 
expression. She looked as if she had laid hold of peace 
and poise. She took Mrs. Penfield's hand in both her 
own. ^ 

"You will always be my friend," she said simply. 
"You've made me see how wrong I been going — ^letting 
my feelings collect inside of me till they fermented. Only 
way to keep 'em sweet is to let 'em out — work 'em off 
for somebody else. I'm going to try — and whenever I 
feel — ^that way again, I'll think 'bout how much more 
unhappy you are " 

"No," interposed Mrs. Paifield quickly, "you're not 
to think I'm unhappy. I'm not — now. Mebbe I seemed 
to say I was, but 'twasn't what I meant. I'm happy — - 
but it's a diff'runt kind of happiness. That's all." 

"Yes," breathed Mrs. Sanders, "that's^- that's alL" 
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CHAPTER XIII 

A REGATTA ON THE WASHTUB 

''My, this IS a grand rain!'* exclaimed Mrs. Penfield, 
coming in at the kitchen door backwards, that she might 
hold the old umbrella over her shoulders till she had other 
shelter. A breath of water-laden air came in with her. 
Briskly she furled her umbrella, closed the door, put her 
leaky rubbers in a comer, and stood in front of the oven 
to dry her cotton dcirt. 

"Oh, gee!" grumbled Crink. "Ain't she. ever going to 
stop?" Slumping his weight on one foot, he pressed 
his small nose flat against the window pane and contem- 
plated the highly praised deluge without trapping any 
enthusiasm in his bored mind. 

"I hope it won't stop for a few hours," returned Mrs. 
Penfield brightly. "The whole world is happy over it. 
Why, Crink, you'd oughter hear the little plants gurgle 
with joy as they suck it in. They hain't had a drink be- 
fore in months." 

"Well, gee!" repeated Crink. "I guess they've had 
enough now. A feller can't do anything." 

"Jiminy!" burst out Lettie. "Have we gotta hang 
Votmd here till all them plants and trees get filled up? 
I'll bet a tree can hold days and days of rain." 

"Penzie," piped Thad, "I wanter go out and see 'em 
drink. I hain't never seen " 

"My goodness land!" cried Mrs. Penfield, looking 
down at her discontented household. "Keep still a min- 
ute, till I think what we can do." 
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For the specified sixty seconds they all kept still. 
Even Fil Caesar looked up at her expectantly, sensing 
the imminence of joyful plan. 

It was not only rainy, but it was Sunday afternoon, 
that period in the week when every active youngster be- 
lieves the clock goes backward part of the time by way 
of spinning out more hours of ennui. So far, ennui 
had been ,one of the few ingredients left out of Mrs. 
Penfield's day. It had rained steadily since the night 
before, for the first time since spring, and many boards 
and shingles in The Custard Cup had declared the part- 
ing of the ways. Leaks had developed in roofs, mys- 
teriously broken out in ceilings, treacherously manifested 
themselves under window sills; and in every instance 
Mrs. Penfield had been summoned to a private view — 
not that she was expected to do any repairing, but she 
was urgently requested to do a great deal of reporting 
to the owner, and every tenant wanted that report to be 
a thriller. 

Crink, gazing into the back yard, where the grass and 
soil were spongy with moisture and the rain was beat- 
ing down ceaselessly on the saturated clothes-poles, grew 
still more gloomy. 

"It's a nawful day. Ain't no sense—" 

"Crink, Tm ashamed of you," cut in Mrs. Penfield 
quickly. "Any boy that had as good a lunch as you had, 
ain't got nothing to worry him till supper time. Ain't 
any well-to-do boy can get better'n hash. There I was 
reading to you last evening that one of the main ways to 
keep healthy is to eat a mixed dietary, and here youVc 
just et that very thing, which is what hash is. 'Pears like 
you don't recognise a blessing 'less it's labelled — ^but that's 
only another way of saying you're huipan," she laughed. 
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'*Ye-ah/' grinned Crink, reverting to his usual sunni* 
ness, "but, anyhow, I " 

"Couldn't we do something with water?" begged Thad 
plaintively. "Ain't never been more water'n 'ere is to- 
day, seems's if." 

"Bless the lad ! I'll W he's going to be a sailor when 
he grows up, way he's crazy 'bout water. All he's got 
to do is to take a transfer from fresh water to salt, and 
he'H be choosing the ocean for life. Wh/, sure, it's the 
very thing. We'll have an ocean right here and now. 
The big washtub's empty and " 

"I'll fill it," cried Crink, springing from the window. 

"Half a pailful at a time," she cautioned. "I'll get 
you some fine boats — some of these here little tin covers. 
You can Land, there's the bell again! If it's an- 
other leak, I'll know The Custard Cup ain't nothing but 
a colander." 

But it proved to be a totally diflferent demand, as Mrs. 
Penfield suspected the moment she opened the door. 
Dick Chase stood there, his genial face full of quizzical 
dismay. 

"Say, Mrs. Penrie " 

"Come right in, Mr. Chase. Yes, set your umbrella 
in that old teakettle. I always bring it in when it rains. 
I can depend on a consid'rable number of callers if the 
elements get to acting up. Seems like The Custard Cup's 
just ready to come to pieces if it gets jarred a mite. 
What's wrong over at Mrs. Percy's?" 

The young man's astonishment left him momentarily 
helpless. "Why, see here, Mrs. Penzie," he stammered, 
"I'm afraid you think I never come imless I want to 
work you for something, but ^" 

She smiled at him. "Land, when I get around to 
think as small a thought as that, I'll be low^ on mental 
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material. I wouldn't want you to waste a perfectly good 
Sunday, calling on me. I figger you're a fairly busy 
man- — earning a living and building a house and getting 
Lorene courted in good shape and sweetening up a re- 
luctant mother-in-law '^ 

"That's just it," he brolde in, running his fingers 
through his crisp brown hair with a vehement gesture. 
A flash of indignation shot into his grey eyes. "I don't 
know what in — in ^" 

"It's as good as said," she laughed. "Skip a couple of 
wor^s and go ahead." 

" ^what in the name of common sense to do about 

her," he shaded off. "She's been down on me from the 
first, and she hasn't tampered with sincerity any to con- 
ceal the fact." 

" 'Tain't you, Mr. Chase; it's anybody that comes near 
Lorene." 

"Oh, heavens, I don't care anything about it person- 
ally. It'll take more than that woman's grouch to make 
me feel like jumping off the earth. But she's making 
Lorene's life a ^" 

"Skip!" prompted Mrs. Penfield- 

"Stop it!" he laughed. 'Can't you let me stay mad 
a few minutes if I want to?" 

"No, sir, I can't. I got to get you in training lor 
Lorene." 

"Training! Won't either of us have anything left 
but nerves, the way things are going. I'll be a thorough 
sneak before long. I've got a regular habit of asking 
Lorene to hang around outside the gate, and I'll be along 
at a certain' time. If I so much as set foot on the Percy 
steps, there's the very deuce to pay. I'm telling you 
straight, I haven't had so much as five minutes of peace in 
the Percy parlour. Last time there was about two minutes 
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between complaints of what Lorene had done and hadn't 
done that was all wrong. She'd left a stack of dishes 
too near the edge of the table. Down they went. Care- 
less! Case proved! The cake had fallen because she'd 
left it in a draught No cook! Case proved I She'd 
forgotten to order groceries the day before. Rattle- 
brained ! Case ^ 

"Goodness land!" exclaimed Mrs. Penfidd. "I don't 
wonder Mrs. Percy was encouraged to try it again 
when she saw you were getting the point" 

"To-day it's neuralgia," he continued wrathfuUy. 
"Everything painless till! arrive; then agony, screams! 
Constant nursing required! She's kept Lorene jiunp- 
ing, and I've been taking a solitary inventory of the par- 
lour furniture. Wouldn't it make you " 

"Yes, it would," nodded Mrs. Penfield brightly. "But 
I wouldn't let it go deep. Of course she's trying to 
scare you off the premises, but '' 

"But why?" The young man sprang up and paced 
back and forth in angry excitement "Why'^ she doing 
it?" He paused in front of Mrs. Penfield and threw 
back his head in challenge. 

"Spoiled," explained Mrs. Penfield briefly. 

"Spoiled!" he repeated scornfully. "That's what 
Lorene says — ^that she belonged to a wealthy family and 
had everything and travelled everywhere, till she got 
bored and " 

"Oh, 'shaw!" broke in Mrs. Penfield. "That ain't it. 
Folks never get bored 'cause they've seen too much ; only 
'cause they've thought too little. If you was to take in a 
lot of food and not do any digesting, you'd soon feel 
kind o' sick, wouldn't you? That's what the bored trav- 
eller has done, ev'ry time." 
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He laughed. "Sounds as if you wouldn't recommend 
travel for many people." 

"I sure wouldn't for ev'rybody," she agreed. "Some 
of 'em can't stand but a little of it. 'Tain't reasonable 
they should. Land, you can fill a thimble just as full 
from a pint cup as you can from a quart measure. But 
what I was 'specially meaning was that Lorene's spoiled 
her stepmother, always doing for her and catering to 
her whims. 'Course Mrs. Percy ain't going to give it 
up easy. I'll get my rubbers. I don't know what I can 
do for you, but there's a chance I can keep Mrs. Percy 
kind o' occupied for a spell — ^long 'nough for you and 
Lorene to discuss 'bout whether it's likely to rain through 
till Monday night or not." 

"You're a brick," he said gratefully. "If you could 
quiet that household down a bit, so that everybody could 
draw a normal breath — — Put on a heavy coat ,It 
pours, and the wind's coming up." 

"Oh, nonsense!" returned Mrs. Penfield lightly. 
" Tain't but a step. I'll just see that these youngsters 
are all right." 

They were. They might have been an exhibit in an 
exposition to inform distracted mothers how 'easily chil- 
dren might be amused on a rainy day. Each little Pen- 
field was sitting on an upturned apple box and was pro- 
vided with a long sliver from the convenient pile of wood 
in the comer, said slivers being used to guide baking- 
^wder covers and other small craft across the artificial 
washtub sea. Fil Caesar, sitting on the bench, was an 
interested fourth at the party, snapping gently at the 
bobbing boats. 

I Mrs. Penfield was highly satisfied. "I ain't going to 
'em to be good," she said to herself. "Minute you 
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tell a child to be good, he begins to wonder how he can 
be' bad." 

Therefore she departed with Dick Chase as quietly 
as possible. 

"Here you, Crink/' cried Lettie presently, "don't you 
swipe the whole works. Give my boats a chance, can't 
you?" 

"Poke for it, silly," defied Crink gleefully. "If s ev'ry 
feller for himself." 

"Let my fishing-boat through," shrilled Thad, alarmed 
lest all rights of way were to be Mocked. 

Lettie threw down her sliver. "Landy patience, I'm 
tired of this baby play. These ain't nothing but little 
old empty tin covers, with all the pretend you can mus- 
ter. I'm going to do somep'n bigger." 

When Lettie made an announcement of this sort, Crink 
was always the first to get under her standard. The 
craving for excitement in his nattu'e, suppressed by the 
feeling of responsibility which had been precociously 
evoked by the economicfStruggles of the family, found a 
vicat-ious outlet through Lettie's impulsiveness and quick- 
er planning power. He swooped delightedly upon the tin 
covers and cleared the miniature sea for Lettie's new 
scheme. 

"No use wasting time on a lot of little stuff," she an- 
nounced scornfully, as she came back f rc«n the cupboard. 
"This here's a ferryboat, and this here tub is San Fran- 
cisco Bay." She plumped a set of tin muffin-pans on the 
water, and metamorphosis was accomplished. Uncle, 
Jerry had taken all the childrep to San Francisco a few 
days before, and the jaunt, rich with novelty, had left 
vivid memories which could now be utilised. 

"Where's the folks?" inquired Thad smartly. 

"They're in their orto, infant," explained Lettie 
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briskly. "Theyll be 'long in 'bout two minutes. 'Tain't 
time for the ferry to start yet." 

Lettie made a flying trip into the living-room and came 
back with the old shears and a magazine which had been 
included in a consignment from Mrs. Weatherstone. 
Lettie found the page which she had remembered, pic- 
turing a group of famous singers, each in elaborate stage 
costume. The old shears slashed merrily into this wealth 
of population. 

"There!" Lettie picked Caruso out of the page and 
put him into a muffin mould. It being his first experi- 
ence in a conveyance of this sort, he stiffly rebelled ; but 
with one doubling from Lettie's lightning fingers, he 
subsided with gratifying meekness. 

Thad's blue eyes bulged with happy interest. "Can't 
there be any ladies?" he pleaded. 

"Sure there'll be ladies/' retorted Lettie easily. And 
immediately she supplied some. "If these here singers 
wasn't so wide, we'd put two of 'em in a pan ; but land, 
you can't crowd 'em that way. I wonder what makes 
'em so fat." 

"It's having so much to eat," expatiated Crink, out of 
the wisdom of opposite experience. "They earn heaps 
and heaps of money, and they don't have nothing to do 
but eat — 'cept just to sing a little in the evening." 

"Jiminy!" Lettie poised her shears while she fol- 
lowed this fascinating thought into a by-path. "I won- 
der if I could sing if I tried. I'll bet I could." 

"I can sing now. Wanter hear me?" offered Thad 
generously. 

"Shut up," snapped Lettie. " 'Tend to business and 
hold the ferryboat still. But I'll tell you what let's. 'S 
soon's we get growed up some more, we can just's well 
sing 'round evenings as not." 
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"Sure," agreed Crink. "It'd settle the eats for Pen- 
zie, and I guess we'd be tumble rich right off." 

"Oh, easy!" confirmed Lettie, with offhand assurance. 
"Now all the rest of you fellers stand back," she com- 
manded to the picture-page. "You'll have to take the 
next boat. Who's going to be the pilot?" 

Two volunteers were instantly available. 

"But, cracky!" ejaculated Crink. "We hain't got a»y 
life-boats.'* 

"Get some, quick!" ordered Lettie. "They gotta be 
long and narrow. I know. Get four of them covers 
oflf'n the spice boxes. Stand on a chair and you can 
reach 'em. Filibuster Caesar Penfidd, sit still this min- 
ute. You gotta chance to do some thinking while we're 
getting ready to start. ' 

"Now, Crink, you be the pilot, 'cause you ccwne the 
nearest being a man we've got Thad'n I'll keep these 

here life-boats stringing 'longside My landy Goshen, 

we forgot the resterunt All these rich folks on board 
are bound to wanter eat 'fore they get across. I guess 
there's always a resterunt." 

They were of one mind on this point. All the little 
Penfields remembered the restaurant on the boat, and 
the savoury odours which had floated out to their greedy 
nostrils and filled their minds with wistful longing. 

Lettie rummaged in the cupboard and found a small 
dish of hash, left from lunch. She transferred some 
to a butter-pat and set it on a cross-piece of the muffin- 
pan. She waved her hand in prodigal invitation. 

"Now, C'ruser, if you get hungry, help yourself to 
hash. Toot-toot! Ev'rybody get at his piloting." 

The expedition started. Contrary to expectations, 
Caruso remained stony and unmoved in the presence of 
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hash. Not so Filibuster Caesar, however! He lowered 
his head, sniffed, barked, snapped. 

"Quit, Fil Caesar,'' commanded Lettie sharply. 
"You're on land, watching ^" 

But that was just where Fil Caesar wasn't. He had 
strained forward to overtake the laden ferryboat, al- 
ready well on its way to the San Francisco side; then in 
desperation leaped into the bay itself, snapping at the 
coveted sample of hash. The muffin-tin boat with its 
international cargo was sunk instantly; also the gallant 
flotilla of life^boats. Even Fil Caesar was few a moment 
wellnigh submerged, owing to the cramped opportuni- 
ties for establishing equilibrium. As for the three navi- 
gators, their occupation was automatically suspended; 
their persons were liberally sprinkled with the by-product 
of Fil's dive. 

"My landy patience!" gasped Lettie. "Get outa here. 
Crink, grab his tail — no, no, let him alone. He'll be 
more fun than the ferry. Let's make him swim — ^and 
swim — ^and swim." 

There was an immediate consensus — except for the 
waning enthusiasm of Filibuster Caesar, whose interest 
had been stimulated by hash which was no more. His 
zeal was therefore artificially maintained. It is some- 
thing of a feat to swim across San Francisco Bay, and 
it was scarcely ea^er in replica. But it was accomplished 
again and again, the little dog being treated more like a 
canal-boat than like an independent mechanism. Three 
pairs of hands held him in position, frustrated his at- 
tempts to make a landing, faced him about. This method 
led to a discovery. 

"Goodness!" cried Lettie. "This here water's too 
cold for FiL Get the teakettle, Crink. Let's warm him 
up/' 
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So they did. Lettie and Thad held Fil to one side 
while Crink emptied the kettle of boiling water into the 
tub. The contents were remarkably warmer; also no- 
ticeably nearer the top. Spattering became more gen- 
erous. 

For many minutes they kept Fil Caesar on the move, 
barking, floundering, snapping, choking, sometimes pro- 
testing, sometimes entering into the spirit of the play. 
The sport grew into an orgy. Fil's barks were sharper, 
louder. The children clapped their wet hands, prodded, 
pushed, pulled, shouted encouragement, broke into shrill 
peals of hysterical delight. 

Not until everybody was exhausted, was Filibuster al- 
lowed to leap out on the bench and to the floor. The 
little fellow was half blinded, half choked. He blinked 
and coughed and sneezed; then with a gigantic heave he 
shook his dripping coat with a thoroughness that was far 
reaching. The three little Penfields stood around, well 
within range, recovering their breath. 

''O Lettie," chirruped Thad, pointing his fat finger, 
"see! Fil's laughing, it was such fun. See how he 
shakes." 

Lettie's black eyes opened in terror. ''J^^^^y' He^^ 
took cold. That's 'cause you got the water too hot, 
Crink. Oh, weVe killed him; we've killed him." 

Thad's long lashes rayed out suddenly from his fright- 
ened eyes. "Oh, what'U we do?" he whimpered. "I love 
him, and ^" 

"Shut up," snapped Lettie, seasoning her own alarm 
with an extra dash of pepper. "We gotta warm him up. 
Exercise him. Make him play. Everybody — ^get busy." 

She ran icyr the bag of clothespins. Everybody rose 
to the emergency. Clothespins were zealously thrown, 
Jmd with reckless aim, in the kitchen, the whole length 
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of the living-room, into the bedroom. Filibuster Caesar 
welcomed this dryer form of exercise; and as his body 
grew warmer, he tore through the rocmis with increasing 
energy. His devoted family, frantic with alarm, believ- 
ing that nothing but clothespin violence would save the 
little dog's Ufe, sent him flying in every direction; and 
wherever he went, his wet coat went too, until the inside 
of the house was in general harmony with the raininess 
outside. With sharp barks and low growls, Fil Caesar 
dashed, crowding behind bunks, overturning chairs and 
stools, bringing down the workbox and several pictures, 
tearing the frail old curtain at one of the windows. In 
five minutes Number 47 was a wreck. 

"Holy smoke!" 

Nobody had heard Dick Chase open the door, the did 
being far too thick to be penetrated by slight sounds; 
but the words brought a great calm into Fil Caesar's hec- 
tic existence. After a moment of paralysed amazement, 
Dick Chase and Lorene Percy advanced into the room, 
gradually taking in details. In gratitude for Mrs. Pen- 
field's ministrations, they had skipped across the wet 
driveway to make sure that her absence had not upset the 
household. 

"And it's all on my head," sighed Dick ruefully. "If 
I hadn't asked her " 

Lorene stepped forward, her bright face full of swift 
authority. "Children, run on into the kitchen and make 
Fil curl up by the fire. Yes, I know he's wet, but that's 
the best way to dry him off. Hurry !" 

They were beginning to see themselves as the neigh- 
bours saw them, and were in consequence much hum- 
bled. Obediently they trailed into the kitchen with Fil 
Caesar. 

Dick shook his head as he looked about "Of course 
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it's our job to straighten up before Mrs. Penzie comes," 
he agreed. "But where do you begin on such a mess?'* 

"Take the chairs," laughed Lorene. "They've suf- 
fered the least. Heavens, Dick, can you imagine keep- 
ing three youngsters like those in order?* And she'd 
have done it if she'd been here." 

With decision Dick set a chair on its rightful sup- 
ports. "If I was a city," he said slowly, "I'd give her a 
salary for helping me out with three citizens that I 
wouldn't know what to do with. But as it is, I'll bet 
she lies awake nights planning how to hang to existence 
at aU." 

Loud yelps of distress issued from the kitchen. 
Lorene, down on the floor gathering up buttons and nee- 
dles and thread, scrambled to her feet. She and Dick 
hurried to the kitchen. 

Crink had put on more coal; and Lettie, the ever zeal- 
ous, finding that Filibuster was now far too nervous to 
keep still, had tied him, fore and aft, to the stove legs, 
that the heat from the oven might strike him broadside. 
But it had struck him too hard. He was straining away, 
barking with discomfort. 

"Lettie, untie him, quick," implored Lorene. "You're 
burning him." 

Lettie argued the point. "Huh, Miss Percy, feel for 
yourself. He can stand it all right. I ain't going to 
have him sick. I " 

Mrs. Penfield opened the back door. She took one 
glance. 

"Lettie, untie that dog," she said quietly. 

Lettie flew for the cords. 

"Crink, Thad," continued Mrs. Penfield calmly, "pick 
up the things. That's it, hurry! We got to get ev'ry- 
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thing in order, so't we can have one of our quiet little 
talks.*' 

Dick's genial face lengthened with dismay. "Say, 
Mrs. Penzie, I'm waiting for you to take it out on me. 
It's all my " 

Mrs. Penfield gave him a flashing smile that showed 
her white teeth. "Land, don't take it to yourself 'cause 
ev'ry human being's got some of the Old Nick in him. 
If it don't come out Sunday, you can depend on it Mon- 
day. I've lived too long to blame you for it.'* 
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CHAPTER XIV 

WHERE FIL C-fiSAR LED 

Several weeks had passed, and the pink sweater had 
not been worn. It was sometimes looked at, reposing in 
a paper wrapper in the cleanest apple box. — ^Monday 
morning with high hope, Saturday night with blade de- 
spair. Once Lettie had picked her way gingerly through 
five days of behaviour that might have been recorded with 
a gold pen on a pearly page — ^and then, presto ! Himian- 
ityl Imps I CataclyanI Once her impetuous feet had 
trod the narrow way up to and including Saturday noon. 
The goal was in sight. Miss Lettie staged a war-dance 
in premature celebration, caught her ragged sleeve in 
the handle of a saucepan on the stove, dragged it over 
the edge, deluged the kitchen with precious soup stodc, 
soaking indelibly into the rough board floor. 

Lettie's contrition was always immediate and sin- 
cere, but it lacked that element of projection which might 
have fastened into the future and insured better things. 
Nevertheless, it was a difficult problem to discipline her. 
She had an unfailing perception of right and wrong, and 
knew at any moment which side of the fence she was 
on. She never denied; she never ran away; she never 
excused. On the contrary, she stood by in the thickest of 
the disaster, often very thick indeed, and rent the at- 
mosphere with shrill confession: "I done it; I done it." 

It was the purest futility to call her attention to the 
fact that she had sinned; Lettie forestalled such action 
by her lightning metamorphosis into the sinner who 
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repenteth and is therefore entitled to the rejoicing of the 
beholder. But to sit down and rejoice over a little girl 
who has just wrecked half of your kitchen, obviously 
carries with it implications which cannot be sponsored; 
and in consequence Mrs. Penfield was often merely a 
silent and puzzled spectator, standing by while Lettie 
put herself through the stages of revulsion, anathema, 
and self-inflicted penance. Never did Mrs. Penfield de- 
vise punishments half so drastic as those which were 
suggested by Lettie, who delighted in methods of self- 
flagellation that should translate the frenzy of wrong- 
doing into a frenzy of torture. 

Opposed to all rules was Mrs. Penfield's attitude of 
neutrality, as of a detached onlooker. The situation usu- 
ally required no further tensity; and besides, she sus- 
pected that the child's exercise of repentance was of 
recent date — ^that it was part of her gratitude for the love 
and care which had come into her life as a new experi- 
ence. Lettie's violent assumption of blame was the gauge 
of her appreciation; her fury of self-castigation, the 
measure of her effort to control her temper and ten-sec- 
ond impulsiveness. 

'Tou're too easy,'* said Mrs. Wopple. "You'll be 
sorry when it's too late," declared Mrs. Catterbox. 
But Mrs. Penfield only smiled at them gently, with a far- 
away look in her eyes which they resented, because it 
showed that their carefully pointed criticism had failed 
of its aim. 

"I'd punish her if she'd give me a chance," she ad- 
mitted, "but when she does it herself, I can't — ^'thout 
heaping it up double. Besides, if a feller's conscience 
has stirred up a fight in his own soul, anybody that takes 
a hand from the outside is only putting himself on rec- 
ord as a meddler." 
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So the fight was Lettie's^ and thus far the victory had 
hoveted in suspension, occasionally glimpsed, but elusive 
and inclined to fly high. 

Ironically enough, the greatest obstacle in her path of 
virtue was Mr. Wopple. He acted as a reagent, drawing 
out and precipitating all the worst in her nature. 

By a curious instinct, they were both conscious of a 
fundamental antagonism, complicated on Mr. Wopple's 
side by the irresistible desire to start something. Turned 
loose in a menagerie, he would have entertained himself 
by thrusting sticks between the bars of cages, that he 
niight gloat over the torture of animals deprived of the 
power to give him the retaliation he deserved. He was 
naturally a baiter of beasts; and in Lettie he found a 
most satisfactory subject for his ingenuity. 

'Why don't he go to work?" burst out Lettie, fresh 
from a passing tilt with her neighbour. 

"Why, he does work," explained Mrs. Penfield. "He 
works at night." 

"Huh!" The child looked at her shrewdly. "When 
does he sleep?" 

This was something that Mrs. Penfield had never 
been able to discover. Mr. Wopple's habits seemed to 
be like those of the spider that springs swiftly from his 
airy couch into the most aggressive activity. All might 
be quiet and apparently deserted at Number 49 ; but the 
moment anyone stepped within range, there was Mr. 
Wopple edging out of his back door, his gimlet eyes on 
the alert, his rasping voice freighted with inquiry. And 
the hands of the clock could form no sort of angle at 
which this might not happen, particularly if Lettie was 
stirring. Her coming in or her going out was like the 
push to the electric button that started the current of 
trouble between the two houses. 
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"I hate him," declared I^ettie, stamping her foot. "I 
hate him." She eased her armful of driftwood down on 
the accumulation in the comer and straightened up with 
a jerk, her black eyes flashing. 

Mrs. Penfield, salting the stew for lunch, smiled at 
her composedly. "That's one thing you got to get over, 
Lettie." 

The child stood still in the middle of the kitchen and 
considered this possibility. "I'll never get over it," she 
said slowly. "It's in me to stay." 

"Oh, no, it isn't," contradicted Mrs. Penfield mildly. 
**By and by your nature'll get widened out more, and all 
the hate'U drain off naturally. The only place that hate 
can live in is a small dark hole where the sunshine of 
good nature never can find it. You'd be s'prised, Lettie, 
to know how easy 'tis to scare hate out of your system. 
Why, if you so much as let a smile get near it " 

"Well, I don't," interrupted Lettie, with unholy eager- 
ness. " 'Bout the last thing I think of doing " The 

sentence was swept away before the force of a new 
thought. Lettie came nearer; her eyes shone. "Say, 
Penzie, honest, do you like Mr. Wopple?" 

There are times when Truth is an inconsiderate 
master. Follow him faithfully, cheerfully, whole-heart- 
edly; and all of a sudden he leads you into an impasse, 
points a malicious finger at you, and shouts: "Now what 
are you going to do?" 

Through the instrumentality of Lettie, Mrs. Penfield 
was confronted by difficulty. Evasion was no part of 
her policy; neither would it have withstood the unerring 
instinct before her. Playing for time, she replaced the 
cover on the saucepan and smiled lazily. "Bless you, 
where'd you get the idea that I disliked him? I don't 
't all." 
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"That wa^'t what I asked/* Lettie reminded her 
sharply. "I says, says I : 'Do you like him?' ** 

"Oh, did you?'* inquired Mrs. Penlield rhetorically, as 
*she inspected the brown bread in the oven. She laughed 
while she clicked the door and rose. "Why, Lettie, 
ev'dently you got the wrong idea 'bout feelings. You 
can't divide the world into folks that you like and folks 
that you don't. They're all the time hopping back and 
forth over the line, from bad to good, and from good 
to bad. Way 'tis with me, I like 'most ev'rybody I 
know." 

"And what do you do with the others?" persisted Let- 
tie mercilessly. 

"Why I— I don't do nothing 't all. I'm willing they 
should live, 'cause I expect the Lord knows what he made 
'em for, even if I can't see it. They don't never bother 
me, Lettie. I don't scurcely pay much real 'ttention, 
'cause 'tain't worth while." 

Lettie looked at her solemnly. "I get you," she said 
briefly. 

The worst of it was that she did. In unaccustomed 
alence she drew in the advice with the implications that 
clung to it, incubated it diligently, and in a few hours 
developed a product which she was able to use most ef- 
fectively. 

As soon as she had wiped the lunch dishes, she set 
out on a project planned in the morning and persisting in 
spite of Mrs. Penfield's attempts at discouragement. The 
time had not yet come when Mrs. Penfield cared to use 
her full authority, nor had the time come when Lettie was 
sensitive to the mildness of moral suasion. 

It was the child's own notion that she must contribute 
as much as she cost, and her greatest zeal went to in- 
creasing the supply of fud, an item of considerable se- 
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riotisness in a household which had no modem methods 
of dealing with cooking and laundry work. Perhaps it 
was fortunate that Lettie's industry was largely centred 
on gathering inflammable material of all descriptions. 
And certainly she enjoyed it. Mrs. Penfield often found 
her standing in front of the stove, listening to the snap- 
ping of wood or coal and watching the golden flicker that 
edged the lids, as an artist might contemplalte the result 
of his labour. But for a discrepancy in centuries, Lettie 
might have sat at Nero's right hand and helped him at- 
tend to that little matter of watching Rome bum. 

On this particular day she had discovered a pile of 
cornstalks that had been discarded as no longer useful — 
or even amusing to cows. It was part of Lettie's business 
to intercept the process of natural disintegration when- 
ever possible. She believed thoroughly that the vegetable 
world should be wiped out by fire, and in her immediate 
locality she was raking the earth fairly clean of plant 
life that was not thought much of by its growers. 

An enthusiastic co-worker was Filibuster Caesar Pen- 
field. He trailed every expedition and represented the 
lighter side of industry. As Lettie dragged a heavy 
company of cornstalks around the house, he followed 
after, plunging at the long, mstling leaves, barking at 
this imagined prey, charging with a force that severed 
the more brittle sections and sent them flying. Flying 
where? Why, over the walk, into the side yard of Mr. 
Josiah Wopple. This piece of trespassing was the easier 
because there was no fence to interfere, the boundary 
being marked only by a few old posts. 

Returning from the second trip, Lettie found results 
well imder way. Mr. Wopple, with a highly injured ex- 
pression, was ostentatiously sweeping tatters of com 
tissue, together with a great deal of soil, across the com- 
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munity walk into Mrs. Penfield's yard. When he saw 
Lettie, he paused and glowered at her. Lettie stopped 
short and glowered back. And she did it well, too ; glow- 
ering was a q)ecialty with her on similar occasions. 

"You'd better be careful," he said "I ain't goin' to 
have my yard all littered up." 

"I didn't do it," she returned. "Fil done it." 

This was the way they usually began, at a point some- 
where below zero, gradually working up to a tempera- 
ture that is dangerous to body and souL 

"It's the same thing," sneered Mr. Wopple. '*A11 is, 
you keep your garbage to home." 

" 'Tain't garbage," denied Lettie, coming up two or 
three points. Fuel was her life work, and she would 
have it treated with respect. 

"Tis, too." 

"Tain't." 

•'Huh! What is It, th^r 

"It's — it's firewood." Lettie knew instantly that she 
had made a mistake, but she bore herself with stiff dig- 
nity before the jeering laugh that ensued. Her daric 
eyes were beginning to smoulder; her black curls, now 
glossy from Mrs. Penfield's vigorous care, were vibrat- 
ing with threatening portent But Mr. Wopple, if he 
noticed, was delighted rather than dismayed. 

"If you was my child, I'd learn you to do somep'n 
'sides traipsin'- 



"You shut up," advised Lettie tersely. Her pale 
cheeks grew a shade whiter. With a jerk she grasped 
her cornstalks more firmly and dashed with them to the 
back yard. Filibuster, thinking this meant the end of a 
conversation to which he had listened with manifest dis- 
approval, pounced eagerly upon the rustling mass and 
detached portions for immediate distribution. 
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But Lettie had merely cleared the decks. Unencum- 
bered, she turned to her protagonist. 

"What's eating you, anyhow?" she demanded in dis- 
gust. 'We hain't done you no harm." 

"You been litterin' my yard," he maintained. 

'We hain't Uttered it, so! All Fil done was pla3ring. 
And just two or three leaves I Nobody dse'd ha' noticed 
em. 

"I tell you they littered, and I won't have it. You 
ain't to meddle on my prop'ty — neither you nor your 
nasty old dog." 

Lettie's thin chest lifted, as if a steel hook had pulled 
it upward. Her hands clenched "He ain't a nasty old 
dog." 

"He is, too/' 

"He ain't," stormed Lettie. "He's worth a darned 
sight more'n you are.'* 

"That's a Ue." 

" 'Tain't a He. Turn you loose, and you couldn't find 
a home, way Fil done. Wouldn't nobody have you." 

This shot gave Lettie a temporary advantage. Mr. 
Wopple, willing to subscribe to wellnigh anything for 
the sake of disagreement, hesitated momentarily before 
the vivid picture of himself seeking charity from door 
to door. Possibly some misgiving about the outcome of 
such a venture checked his rejoinder. Splotches of red 
appeared in his sallow cheeks, like spatters of anger. The 
hand on the broom handle shook visibly. Presently he 
returned the personality with a choice one of his own 
devising. 

"You're a sassy tyke. If you was my child ^" 

The growing possibilities of belonging to Mr. Wopple's 
family circle were cut short by the efforts of Filibuster 
Cassar to relieve the stiffness of the scene. Having de- 
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tached half a cornstalk with branches pendant, he 
plunged joyously into Mr. Wopple's yard, careening 
madly ih intersecting curves, giving up scraps of com 
material to the thorny grasp of rosebushes as he passed. 

Raising the broom threateningly, Mr. Wopple started 
for the intruder. 

"Here, get out!" he shouted. "Dam you, get out" 

Filibuster Caesar was in his element Nose to the 
ground, mouth full of cornstalk, eyes fixed attentively, 
he awaited the coming of his supposed playmate. Mr. 
Wopple brought the broom down with force and excellent 
aim — only that Fil Oesar was no longer there. He had 
frisked to one side, in position as before, playing the 
game after the manner of checkers. 

Mr. Wopple was infuriated. Anger mounted to pas- 
sion, the more rajridly because Lettie was vociferously 
apfdauding the successful strategy of Fil Caesar. He 
stmck repeatedly at the little dog, but Fil was too quick 
for him, dashing out of range with low Ruff-Ruff's of 
delight and mischievous challenge. Round and round 
the small yard they raced and stmck and dodged. 

"Good old Fil !" encouraged Lettie, clapping her hands. 
"Ha, Firs too much few you ! Now what do you think?" 

Of a sudden Mr. Wopple changed his tactics, dropped 
the broom, and seized the old hose, which his indolence 
left always attached. A twist of the faucet ! Spit-^urt ! 

The yoimg Filibuster, patiently holding his position, 
pointed nose on the groimd, small body lifted at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, had not foreseen what was coming. 
Instantiy he was drenched. With a choking yelp of dis-. 
tress, he bounded into the air, but not out of the sharp 
spray. Coming back to earth, he held to it, mshing in 
different directions but followed in every one of them 
by a strangling str^un of water. 
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"Let him alone; let him alone!'* shrieked Lettie, pump- 
ing the air with her fists. "He hain't done nothing. Let 
him alone r 

"I'll fix him," retorted Mr. Wopple, chudcling yntik 
triimiph. "Good riddance if I kill him." 

With a yell that split the neighbouring atmosphere into 
two distinct parts, Lettie made a dash for Mr. Josiah 
Wopple. 

"You got me going," she shrilled,.^ "Now; look out" 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE TEMPER GONG 

Much may be done with water, and in a short space of 
time. Much was done with it in the Wopple-Penfield 
yards in the next five minutes. At first it was managed 
solely by Mr. Wopple, who played his old hose on Lettie 
and Filibuster Caesar with notable impartiality. When- 
ever Fil could draw a dry breath, he charged upon the 
enemy — ^no longer in play, but with low growls that had 
been bequeathed by some fighting ancestor. Finally these 
attempts culminated. 

It was while Lettie, thoroughly soaked from head to 
foot, gyrating in fruitless efforts to escape the stream 
of water, but at the same time drawing steadily nearer, 
shortening the range in such a way as to increase the 
force with which she was being pelted — ^it was while 
Lettie was occupying the whole attention of a pair of 
beady, malicious eyes that Filibuster Caesar Penfield 
sprang at Mr. Wopple's hand, snapped in reversion to a 
distant bulldog, then fortunately reconsidered at the be- 
hest of some milder relative that had sat docilely on 
cushions and by the fireside. 

With a cry of fright, Josiah Wopple dropped the hose 
and took turns with Lettie at the jumping game. 

'^Murder! Murder!" he snarled. "Pm bit. PU have 
hydrophoby. O Lord, Pm bit." 

'*Sic him, Fil," urged Lettie. "Bite him some more; 
bite him a lot. He'd oughter be et. Sic him !" 

Fil Caesar, thus encouraged on the goary path, ^rang 
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to do the bidding of his mistress, but was met by violent 
opposition. During the scramble, the crafty Lettie was 
able tp seize the hose; and with an inarticulate whoop 
of triumph she flooded the person of Mr. Josiah Wopple 
with a superlative skill that proved a well-trained eye and 
a steady hand. 

Shouts, barks, threats, water, filled the air; increasing 
mud modified everybody's intentions. Faces appeared at 
neighbouring windows, but no one interfered or even 
spoke. This was not so much due to an ethical attitude 
in The Custard Cup as to an unwritten law of freedom in 
q)eech and act, that no spectator might be deprived of 
the full performance of any drama that was started. 

"Now will you let dogs alone?" inquired Lettie per- 
tinently. "Men that pester dogs ain't no good. They'd 
oughter " 

Before her eyes the water suddenly dwindled in the 
hose she was holding, disappeared witii a gentle gurgle. 
Mr. Wopple had turned off the faucet. The two dripping 
human beings glared at each other during a moment of 
truce. 

"You'll pay for this,'' threatened Mr. Wopple. 

"You'll let my dog alone," retorted Lettie. 

"I'll do as I dam please. Ain't neither of you nothin' 
but scum. Think I'll have a dog 'round after he bit 
me?" 

A great fear clutched Lettie's heart. For a moment 
her blood stopped; she felt dizzy and sick. Recovering 
herself with a tremendous effort, she took up the defence 
at random. 

"He didn't bite you.'' 

"He did, too," maintained Mr. Wopple, but with a 
subtle lack of conviction which Lettie's sharpened senses 
pounced upon. 
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"Show me where.'* 

Mr. Wopple declined. 

''Show me where/' demanded Lettie, with BXk anxious 
eye on Fil Caesar, who was standing by during the sus- 
pension of hostilities, waiting for the signal to begin 
again. 

"He didn't bite you 't all/' repeated Lettie, with grow- 
ing assurance. "That's why you're 'f raid to show/' 

"He did, too, but he ain't never goin' to agaia Dam 
him I" His eyes searched the ground; he stooped. 

"Don't you dare!" cried Lettie. "Don't you dare! 
Just you let Fil alone, and I won't never ^" 

But Mr. Wopple had found a stone that suited him, 
and without changing position had let it fly. It caught 
the unsuspecting Filibuster on a front leg. There was a 
yelp of pain from Fil, a screech of rage from Lettie. 

"Oh! Oh! You've hit him. You've killed him.'' 

Mr. Wopple reached for another stone. 

Filibuster Caesar, by no means killed but rendered 
strikingly discreet, limped swiftly out of range. Lettie 
heard him; but beyond realising that he was able to 
move, she paid him no attention. Instead, she faced 
her neighbour with a fury that gave him pause. Her 
thin chest rising on a high wave of anger, her cheeks 
flaming, her black eyes shooting danger ^arks, she was 
beside herself with contempt and wrath. 

"You beast!" she screamed. "To hit a dog! You're 
worse'n no good. Penzie says she don't see why the 
Lord ever made you. So !" 

"Wha-at !" gasped the astounded Mr. Wopple, for the 
moment overwhelmed by this revelation. 

"Yi! Yil" shrieked Lettie. "That got you, didn't 

it? I'll give you some more. I'll ^" With a quick 

swoop, she picked up a stick and threw it. It glanced past 
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Mr. Wopple and struck a window behind him, shattering 
the glass ; but Lettie, blinded by rage, scarcely noted the 
disaster. She was beyond watching her own actions, 
having worked herself into a state in which impulses are 
released from the supervision of will. She darted here 
and there in search of a second missile, relieving her 
feelings with all the stormy phrases she could think of. 

"Penzie hates you — abates you !" she repeated, having 
produced more effect with this information than with 
anything else she had tried. "She loves 'most everybody, 
but she hates you. She says she don't know why the 
Lord ever "- 

"Lettie!" 

The one word had an astonishing effect — ^not merely 
upon Lettie, but upon Mr, Wopple. His conduct under- 
went immediate reversal. He did not glance at Mrs. 
Penfield, who had come quietly around the house and 
was still standing on the community walk ; rather, his at- 
tention was wholly absorbed by matters in his own yard. 
With nervous jerks he detached the old hose and coiled 
it carefully, an operation noticeably contrary to his cus- 
tom. 

As for Lettie, Mrs. Penfield's voice had been to her 
like the breaking of a spell. She went suddenly limp. 
Rage dropped out of her face; frenzy released its hold 
of her muscles; a strange expression took the place of 
anger in her eyes — ^an expression of realisation, of fright- 
ened dismay. 

"Lettie, go into the house.** 

Lettie went. 

For a brief space Mrs. Penfield did not movd Her 
troubled eyes travelled from one hit of testimony to 
another. 
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"It's a nice day, Mis' Penfield, ain't it?" volunteered 
Mr. Wopple ingratiatingly. 

She d[id not reply; she seemed not to hear. Slowly 
she came forward. 

''You seem to have watered a lot in <Mie place," she 
observed presently. "And thank you for qyrinkling my 
yard, too." 

"Yes, I did that," he cackled nervously. "I been givin' 
that girl o' youm a lesson, seein' as you wasn't to home." 

Mrs. Peirfeld's eyes were on the broken window. 

**Yes, sir!" confinned Mr. WojqJe eagerly. "She done 
that If she was my child, she'd get a whalin'. She's 
gettin' beyond you. What she needs is a man to man- 
age her." 

"She seems to have had <Mie this afternoon," com- 
mented Mrs. Penfidd dryly. "I'll talk with you about it, 
Mr. Wq)ple, after I've seen Lettic.'* 

"Well, now, see here. Mis' Penfield, you wait a mipute 
and I'll tell you how 'twas." 

"It isn't necessary," she interposed. "Lettie'll tc!l 
me. 

"Sure she'll tell you her side. But you can't trust a 

little vixen like that '* 

^ "I can always trust Lettie, Mr. Wopple. That's the 
reason I got faith in her. So long as you can trust a 
person, you got something mighty firm to pin to. One 
thing I like 'bout Lettie is: she don't never try to hide 
behind somebody else." 

"Say, now, I wa'n't Say, Mis* Penfield 

Say ^" 

But she had gone. 

In the kitchen Mrs. Penfield found Lettie, down on the 
floor, cradling the small Fil Caesar in her arms, crooning 
and sobbing in a remaikable combination. 
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"O Penzie, his leg's broke, and Fm 'fraid he's killed 
inside. See, he won't let me touch it. Darling Fill 
Crink never'U forgive me. Oh, I wisht I '* 

"Let me take him, Lettie." 

Tears streaming down her cheeks, Lettie tenderly 
passed him over to an expert diagnostician. Mrs. Pen- 
field foimd the total injury to be one leg sprained. 

"And that's only one out of four, Lettie," she con- 
soled. "Get me the liniment and a cloth out of the piece 
bag. Filibuster's 'bout the simplest problem of the after- 
noon.'* 

But when Fll Caesar had acquired the badge of honour- 
able injury and been invalided to an old rug by the door, 
Lettie's anxiety, subsiding at one point, bulged out at 
another. 

'What you going to do with me, Penzie?" 

"I do not know," admitted Mrs. Penfield wearily. 

"I — I'm awful sorry, Penzie." 

Mrs. Penfield sighed. "You'd make a fine mourner, 
Lettie, but you ain't worth shucks till things are all over. 
Question is, are you ever going to do any thinking when 
it's most needed?'' 

"I don't know. You see, he — ^he makes me so mad T* 

"Yes, I should judge he did. Now begin at the be- 
ginning and tell me what happened." 

Lettie complied, with a faithful observance of sequence 
and a realistic touch on all details. But in the portra)^! 
of the accompanying emotions, she fairly outdid herself ; 
again she lived through the successive feelings that had 
rent her being. 

"He's a mean man," she concluded vehemently. **He 
gets me going." 

Mrs. Penfield, sitting on the end of the wash-bench, 
watched her gravely, thoughtfully. 
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"This is a serious matter, Lettie. Do you realise 
that you have destroyed property?" 

"I didn't mean to do that, Penzie. I meant ** 

''Yes, 3rou intended to injure a human being. That is 
far more serious.'* 

"Oh, not really injure T' protested Lettie. "And be- 
sides, didn't he hit Fil Caesar?" she added hotly. 

Mrs. Penfield sighed again. There was an unusual 
lassitude in her manner, in the way she sat, in the way 
she spoke. She had worked late the night before. She 
was tired. Lettie's escapade had been the final straw to 
her weariness. Quite unconsciously, she was exerting, 
by this very attitude, a far stronger influence over the 
child than she ever had before. Lettie had always seen 
her brisk, bustling, capable; but this afternoon she 
watched Mrs. Penfield with growing concern, with gath- 
ering remorse. 

"O Penzie," she b^ged, "dcm't look at me so sad. I 
never meant to make you sad." 

"Lettie, you can't never strike out *thout hitting more'n 
<Mie person. Usually the one you didn't strike for is 
the one you hit hardest TrouMe is, you don't think 
'bout nobody when you get mad." 

"I can't help it, Penzie; honest, I can't. I get to going, 
and I got to do things." 

"C<Mne here, Lettie; I want to tell you something. I 
hain't never told you how it makes me feel when you 
lose your temper and do these awful things. I keep my 
feelings inside me, but I got 'em just the same. And 
if you keep on like this, you'll get me going, too. Had 
you ever thought of that? Now when things don't go 
the way I want 'em to— like this afternoon, for instance, 
— ^if I got mad as you do, and struck out at ev'rything 
'round, do you know what it would mean to you?" 
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Lettie's face whitened; the colour dropped out of her 
lips; her black eyes grew wild with fright "You mean — 
you'd send me — ^away?" The words came slowly out of 
her terror. 

"Wouldn't I— if I acted the way you act?" 

Lettie's body swayed. Her lids fluttered. In the few 
weeks that she had been in this house, she had attached 
hersdf to Mrs. Penfield with a dog-like devotion. All 
the rich affection in her nattu-e, held in check for want 
of an outlet, had poured out to this woman who had 
fed and clothed and loved her. Lettie idolised her; 
she would have walked straight to destruction for her if 
occasion had offered. She would not have shrunk from, 
the high, spectacular deed of sacrifice; but the more 
difficult, humble matter of controlling her own temper, 
had been too much for her to compass. Yet not once 
had it occurred to her that she might be jeopardising this 
new home, that there might be an end to the patience that 
had borne with her. 

"O Penzie!" She threw herself into Mrs. Penfidd's 
lap and burst into wild sobbing. 

Mrs. Penfield drew her closer. "Dear child, I didn't 
say I was going to send you away. I merely said I should 
if I acted the way you do. Don't you see you expect me 
to be patient, but you ain't willing to be patient your- 
self ? You're willing I should do lots of things for you, 
but you ain't willing to do this one thing for me. All 
is, Lettie, we got to pull together — or not 't all. I'll 
help you if you'll help me." 

"O Penzie," sobbed the child, "I'll do anything— .any- 
thinff — if you'll only keep me. Honest, I will. Til work 
and pay for the window. I'll go without eating just as 
long's you say. I won't play with Fil Csesar. I'll *' 

Mrs. Penfield interrupted before Lettie had wiped the 
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slate entirely clean of all the pleasures she had ever 
known. 

**Sure. We'll attend to all the punishing for this time; 
but the main point is, what will you do the next time you 
get mad? Will you try to control yourself and keep 
cahn?" 

The child looked up through streaming tears. "I will, 
honest," she gulped. **I'll do that very thing, so help me 
Jacob! I'm going to be so good that you'll want to 
keep me— darned if I ain't!" 

"Now you're talking," encouraged Mrs. Penfield, with 
a brighter expression. "And I'm going to make it as 
easy for you as I can. I'm going to make you a temper 
gong right away.'* 

Lettie dried her eyes. "What's a temper gong?" 

"You watch, and you'll find out" 

Mrs. Penfield went over to the comer where the fire- 
wood was drying and picked out a piece of board that 
had a knot-hole in one end. Passing a heavy twine 
through the knot-hole, she hung the board on tiie walL 
From the cupboard she produced a toy rolling-pin that 
had been given to Crink when the first owner had tired 
of it. This she hung also, suspending it by a longer 
piece of twine beside the board. 

"There you are," she announced to the watchful Lettie. 
"You try this, and I bet it'll help. Nbw whenever you 
feel yourself getting mad, you run right in here and 
pound that board with this here rolling-pin. Try it fifty 
times; and if your arm ain't tired then, do it a hundred. 
It's a strange thing, but if you get your muscles good and 
tired, you get over being angry right away. Here in 
the kitchen I guess you won't disturb the neighbours — 
they make consid'rable noise themselves — ^and 'pears like 
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you'll have to hit something for a while till you learn 
better/* 

Lettie, being now very mellow, looked upon this ar- 
rangement with favour. 

"Now, Lettie, if you get mad again, 'fore you do 
anything 't all, will you remember to say, 'Excuse me, I 
got an engagement in the kitchen' ?" 

Lettie gulped and capitulated. "Yes'm," she promised. 
"I'll bet I won't want to; but, by jingoes, I'll do it" 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE BACK-YARD CODE 

One of the hardest things that Lettie was ever called 
upon to do was to apologise to Mr. Wopple. In her 
chastened mood she submitted to this item of penance, 
but the mere physical doing of it came near being be- 
yond her. The words, half out of her mouth, seemed 
to turn and slip back down her throat. She gasped and 
choked and spluttered as if their very taste were unen- 
durable. Difficulty was made the more difficult by Mr. 
Wopple's supercilious satisfaction in the humiliation of 
his small antagonist. 

"Dam it all !" burst out Lettie in exasperation. "Stop 
smiling till I get through doing it, can't you ?" 

"Serves you right to suffer a littie," he cackled, 
"Mebbe it^ll learn you better next time." 

"Shut up!" stormed Lettie. "If you don't shut " 

She stopped. She had recalled something that made it 
impossible to go on. "Excuse me," she muttered, "I got 
an engagement " 

Black curls flying, she dashed into the kitchen, whence 
presently issued muffled sounds as of a tom-tom in the 
distance. When Lettie reappeared, she was holding her 
right arm as though it ached, and her lips were drawn 
into a firm line that fairly pressed out their colour. 

"Now, Mr. Wopple," she said, squeezing out the words 
as if she hated every one of them, "I ap— a/^o^— ogise" 
— ^she breathed more freely — ^"for everything I done 
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and said this afternoon. Will you please to over- 
look it?" 

This formula, which was the frank result of collabora- 
tion, had been persistently rehearsed before a limited 
audience; otherwise it would probably never have with- 
stood Lettie's heavy distaste for its general sentiment. 

Nor was Mr. Wopple's acceptance characterised by 
that gracious magnanimity which would have eased the 
tension of the interview; rather, it was prickly as with 
little hooks, from which hung various taunts and com- 
ments and admonitions not calculated to increase meek- 
ness. Lettie felt her temperature rising swiftly. Some- 
thing must be done. Her legs being at the moment far 
fresher than her right arm, she discarded the thought 
of the gong and took to her heels, clipping through The 
Custard Cup to the freer air of the street. And let no 
one think it is always a coward that runs; flight is fre- 
quently only the more active form of courage. 

Somewhat later Mrs. Penfield came out into the yard, 
with the purpose of interviewing her neighbour. While 
she would by no means have eliminated temptation for 
Lettie, if that had been possible, yet she had come to 
fear that the child's determination might not carry her 
through the inevitable struggle ahead of her, unless 
helped by the diminution of this incessant, deliberate 
molestation. In all reason it must be some time before 
Lettie's poise could be so strengthened as to be a con- 
stant shield. 

Nevertheless, it was not easy to approach Mr. Wopple 
with overtures of co-operation based on a disapproval of 
his tactics. Mrs. Penfield had no leverage whatever, and 
the result of any appeal was problematic. Mr. Wopple's 
nature was like a swamp ; occasionally you would get a 
foothold on a spot of firm ground — ^usually when least 
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expected; but you were far more likely to slip into un- 
traversable areas whi^h brought you nothing but dis- 
comfiture. However, Mrs. Penfield had decided to open 
the subject, hoping that she might discover one of these 
tufts*of •moral soil and herbage. 

"Mr. Wopple," she called, in the tcme one uses to find 
out whether a person is sleeping or not. 

Mr. Wopple was not. True to form, he zppesLted in 
his back door, his small eyes peering cautiously to take 
in the lay of the land. 

Mrs. Penfield, standing scrupulously within the bound- 
aries of her own yard, crooked her forefinger in brief 
authority. "I want to talk to you." 

He came slowly down the steps. He was slightly stiff 
from rheumatism. By some spiritual osmosis, the acid in 
his nature had filtered into his blood, causing considerable 
bodily distress. Not that Mr. Wopple suspected this 
as the source ! He belonged to that goodly number who 
believe that all afflictions impinge from the outside, either 
promiscuously or attracted by the utter lack of provoca- 
tion. 'And tcMlay he was stiffer than usual. Lettie's 
treatment had not contributed to limbemess of joints 
or muscles. 

Mrs. Penfield went straight to the point "What's 
your idea 'bout Lettie?" 

Mr. Wopple was relieved. He had feared criticism; 
to be approached for advice was therefore doubly accept- 
able. 

"Well, my idee is," he said in a high, thin voice, "my 
idee is that she b'longs in a reform school" 

"Um! On what grounds?" Mrs. Penfield's voice was 
low and pleasant. 

"On the grounds of bein' a nuisance." 
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She smiled. "It's your idea, then, to put all human 
nuisances into reform schools?" 

Mr. Wopple glanced at her sharply, and a dull red 
crept up under his sallow skin — gratuitously, because 
Mrs. Penfield's question had been wholly impersonal. 

"That's my idee with young 'uns," he confirmed. 

"With young ones? What would you do with the old 
ones?" Her lips curved in amusement. 

"It don't matter," he retorted. "We're talkin' 'bout 
Lettie, ain't we?" 

"We started with her," agreed Mrs. Penfield, still smil- 
ing, "but your making a distinction that way set me 
thinking. Soimds like the younger a feller is and the 
more he needs help, the more you'd be for branding 
him as bad and shoving him out of somebody's home 
care. Way I look at it is : the main reason we older folks 
are hanging on to existence is to look out for the younger'^ 
ones and try to help 'em go ahead of anything we've 
done. I figger that's the only way to keep the world 
moving ahead." 

Mr. Wopple's lips snapped like a turtle's. "I can tell 
you one thing straight. Mis' Penfield. If you want to 
shove the world along, you can get right in and shove. 
Me, I don't pretend to be one of these here new-fangled 
social workers that thinks children is the first consid'ra- 
tion. I do my part, and I ain't goin' to do no more." 

"Your part?" queried Mrs. Penfield sweetly. "What 
is that?" 

"Why, I don't ask nothin' from nobody. I work hard, 
and I earn ev'rything I get." 

"Land!" laughed Mrs. Penfield. "That ain't so much! 
Ain't any cow in the country that don't do more. Why, 
there wouldn't no cow have any respect for herself if she 
didn't do more'n earn her own living ; and so long'^ you're 
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a human being and belong to society, you got to do more. ' 
You got to do your part toward that society. That's 
what I'm asking you to do toward Lettie. You got a 
social responsibility toward her." 

"Huh!" sniflfed Mr. Wopple. "I hain't got no duty to 
scum." 

There was a moment of silence, a silence full of un- 
uttered sentiments that seeped into the apprehension of 
the disputants. 

Presently Mrs. Penfidd was able to smile with en- 
gaging spontaneity. "Did you ever notice, Mr. Wopple, 
that you don't get any standing for yourself by knocking 
over the other ninepins?" she remarked conversationally. 
"As for Lettie's being scum, it's likely there ain't no such 
thing on the social pond. We can't tell. We hain't got 
evidence to judge 'bout big things. !We can't compare 
folks, any more'n we can tell which stone in a building is 
the most important." 

Mr. Wopple twitched his head impatiently. " 'Tain't a 
subject that's specially int'rustin' to me, and — • — ^" 

"Wait a minute," suggested Mrs. Penfield good- 
naturedly. "We been kind o' skimming the edges, but 
we're near the meat of the matter now. I've made Lettie 
give you an apology, although goodness knows I think 
she's as much entitled to receive one as to give it. But 
that's all right, 'cause the feller that apologises is the one 
that gets the benefit. Now I'll tell you what Tva going 
to do." 

Mr. Wopple's eyes shifted nervously. He was like a 
little fussy dog that barks and threatens when he is the 
only one in sight, but subsides cringingly if a powerful 
dog challenges. When it came to a contest of wills, Mr. 
Wopple could measure himself with remarkable but silent 
accuracy. 
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"First thing," she continued, "I'll have Lettie replacp 
that window. Then Fm going to put up some wire netting 
^tween the two yards. That'll keep Fil on his side. Next, 
I'll see that Lettie never trespasses or interferes with you. 
If she ever does, you let me know, 'thout taking mob law 
into your own hands. Understand?" 

"Well," returned Mr. Wopple slowly, "yes, of course, 
if you'd ruther meddle " 

"I had," interrupted Mrs. Penfield briskly. "It'll suit 
me fine to be given a chance on any such occasion. I can 
think of pleasanter jobs, but I ain't stopping at nothing 
that'll help Lettie. You see, Mr. Wopple, the chief reason 
you and I are having this conversation is 'cause we got 
difFrunt ideas about human rightsu You think children 
ain't any good unless their families would make fine read- 
ing in a cyclopedia, and I b'lieve the Lord never'd let 'em 
be bom so promiscuous as constantly happens if the main 
thing wasn't what becomes of 'em after they get here. 
'Course they inherit a lot, but you can bend it or shape it 
in any direction you like. 

"Ain't no use in your looking down on Lettie 'cause you 
don't know where she come from. Chances are her fam- 
ily tree's got as many live branches on it as yours has. 
There ain't much difFrunce in families when you come 
right down to it — no more'n there is in individuals. The 
main diff'runce in folks is in the amount they'll confess. 
' "Now what all this comes to is : Lettie's going to have 
her chance. I've elected to give her breathing space ^nd 
what help I can, and I'm trusting the Lord to right the 
human nature in her that's got a bit twisted. But there's 
one thing you got to keep in mind. That is, there ain't 
nothing I won't do to help that child grow into the fine 
woman she's capable of making. She ain't going to be 
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favoured, and she ain't going to be pestered; but, by 
Jove, she's going to have her chance." 

Her right hand, resting on an old post between the 
yards, clenched suddenly till the knuckles pressed the blood 
from the skin; her fine eyes glowed with unusual fire; 
but her even colour and the mild curve of her lips showed 
how superbly she had herself in control. 

Mr. Wopple was paralysed — ^not by the words, but by 
the fact that they had been spoken by this woman whom 
he had known for many months without suspecting the 
dynamic will power hidden beneath her good nature. 
Once before he had caught a glimpse of it, to be sure — 
when she had risen to the defence of Thad — ^but that 
glimpse had been mild compared with the tense deter- 
mination in her present attitude. 

Before his astonished eyes her expression changed as 
swiftly and completely as the picture on the screen when 
a new slide is inserted in the lantern. Her fingers un- 
curled ; her body relaxed ; the fire in her eyes blended into 
a warm glow ; her lips curved back from her white teeth 
•in a smile that was unexpectedly youthful. 

"Guess you can see this is a serious matter with me, 
Mr. Wopple. And you're dead right saying I hain't got 
any man to lean on. Uncle Jerry ain't 'round 'nough to 
be counted on steady; and as long's you'd noticed yourself 
that I need a man's •help, I thought mebbe you'd be that 
man.*' 

Mr. Wopple coughed. "Why* — er — o' course- 



That's the idea," she encouraged. "You could do it 
so easy, you know, living so near and knowing Lettie al- 
ready — ^and ev'rything. You could kind o' praise her 
when she's doing well, and make a little suggestion now 
and then that'd start her in the right direction." 

Apparently Mr. Wopple's shoulders grew half an inch 
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broader. At last the swamp had yielded a firm spot — ^not 
discovered by reason or justice or sympathy, but by a 
chance arrow tipped with the complement of vanity. 

"She's sure too much for you, Mis' Penfield," he ad- 
mitted, "and as long's you stand up for her through thick 
and thin, blamed if it don't make me mad. But now't 
you've come down from your high horse, I don't mind 
helpin' you out what I can." 

"Oh, thank you," she acknowledged with feeling. 

" 'S all right," he disclaimed, with a magnanimous wave 
of his hand. "We're neighbours. All is, I didn't quite 
understand what a hole you was in." 

"But I knew you would," put in Mrs. Penfield grate- 
fully, "if I could only explain it to you right. I can't tell 
you how much I appreciate it." 

With a sunny smile she went back to her own steps. 
For several minutes she had had an eye on Dick Chase, 
who had come around the house and was patiently waiting 
for the colloquy to be over. 

"Mrs. Penzie," he began directly, "I'm in the devil of 
a fix." 

• "Are you?" Her tone was sympathetic, but there was 
in it no tincture of surprise. She was accustomed to 
crises. Life in The Custard Cup produced them in 
abundance. 

"Come right on in," she invited cordially, "and we'll 
talk it over." 
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CHAPTER XVII 

PICK ME SOME CATERPILLARS 

"No, I can't sit down. Fm supposed to be on my job, 
but I dropped in for a minute, because Lorene wouldn't 
be around. I didn't want her to hear of it." Dick Chase 
paused, as if hardly knowing where to begin on the 
perplexity that had brought him to Niunber 47. Mrs. 
Penfield waited in silence. 

Presently the young man's gravity was broken by a 
whimsical smile. "Say, Mrs. Penzie, you're willing I 
should marry Lorene, aren't you?" 

"My dear boy," she smiled back, "you've got my con- 
sent and my blessing. I believe you'll make Lorene 
Jiappy; and if you don't, I'll be 'bout the first feller on 
your trail." 

"You bet I'm going to try to save you that trouble," 
he said, with returning seriousness. "But that isn't what's 
worrying me at the minute. The present question is: 
Will I ever get Lorene ?" 

"My goodness, you don't mean you've quarrelled?" 

'Thtmder, no. That might be simpler. There'd be a 
•chance that we might get out here under the pepper 
tree and make it up. No, it's Mrs. Percy." 

"But, surely," she expostulated, "surely you aren't tak- 
ing a nervous, selfish woman so seriously. Hasn't she an 
income of her own?" 

"Yes, t)ut it's smalL Unless she earns something her- 
self, she can't live the way she's been living. Lorene 
has denied herself to give her stepmother comfort and 
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laziness — ^some idea of obligation to 'her father's memory^ 
I suppose. And so " 

"Good land, Mrs. Perc/U get used to it. It may be a 
wrench at first, hut ^" 

"Mrs. Penzie, you don't understand. The point is that 
she's getting Lorene.*' 

"Getting Lorene?" 

"Yes, working on her S3mipathy and conscience. Why, 
at this very minute we're further from being married thm 
we were two months ago — confound it !" 

"Tell me about it." 

He laughed. "It is a reasonable request. I was rather 
figuring that you'd take one word and make ten out 
of it. Well, you know Mrs. Percy's thought up various 
silly schemes to make it unpleasant. And now it's her 
right side. She says she's partially lost the use of it" 
He broke off, staring gloomily at the wall. Mrs. Pen- 
field watched him, but said nothing. 

"You can see what that means," he continued. "Con- 
stant care, and she can't afford a nurse or companion. 
Only a stony-hearted girl would leave her; only a brute 
would ask the stony-hearted girl to do it, either. Tears ; 
upbraiding; general chaos!" 

"I didn't know about her — her helplessness," began 
Mrs. Penfield gently. 

"Know about it!" He turned and confronted her in 
swift indignation. "Nobody knew about it till two days 
ago. She claims she hasn't been feeling well for a long^ 
time, but she's endured in silence. We've been trying to 
have her consult a doctor, but she won't listen to it — 
says we've no right to annoy an afflicted woman when 
she can do her own diagnosing." 

"But you think there's — no doubt — '. — ^" insinuated Mrs. 
Penfield slowly. 
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"I think there's no doubt but that she's making the 
whole thing up," exploded the young man. "Yesterday 
I was coming along the driveway and I caught a glimpse 
of her in the dining-room. The sun struck in just right 
to give me a good view. She was sewing — ^with her right 
hand. But of course she'd deny it, and how can I prove 
sxtything? What gets me is that Lorene's beginning to 
weaken and to think that it's her duty and that she 
can't be cruel — ^all that dope. What I thought maybe 
you'd do, Mrs. Penzie, is to look us over from th^ stand- 
point of an outsider and tell us how to act." 

She smiled. "I can't tell you on the minute, but I'll 
see if I can think out anything. I'll go over to-morrow, 
and mebbe I'll get a line on it. You come aroimd some- 
time soon, and I'll report." 

He held out his hand. "Thank you. You're my 
mother, Mrs. Penzie, but I'll bet you didn't know it. I 
never had one that I could remember — ^till now." 

Before she could speak, he was gone. 

The next day Mrs. Penfield crowded her work as 
much as possible, that there might be time in the after- 
noon for a call on Mrs. Percy. She responded to emer- 
gencies without regard to her own activities, but it was 
unusual for her to enter any house in The Custard Cup 
except when summoned. 

"Lettie," she called into the back yard, "won't you 
please pick me 'bout three of them pretty caterpillars 
off'n the willow tree? Put 'em in this here envelope, 
and be careful you don't squeeze 'em." 

A little later Mrs. Penfield set forth, gingerly con- 
cealing under her worn jacket the envelope which con- 
tained the three scraps of furry life. She stopped first at 
Mrs. Sanders's. 

"Don't you want to run in to Mrs. Percy's with me?" 
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she inquired. "I understand she ain't well, and seems as 
if we'd oughter be a mite neighbourly." 

'^Oh, I hadn't heard," cried Mrs. Sanders, with instant 
solicitude. "Yes, sure I'll go. I'll slip on my coat." • 

The two ladies and the three caterpillars proceeded on 
their way. 

When they had rung, they could hear Mrs. Percy 
coming along the narrow hall with a jerky, shuffling 
sound. She opened the door with her left hand. 

"Good afternoon," she greeted them laconically. "Come 

ITL 

She was a large woman, with a heavy, drooping face. 
Her hair was grey, but her wide eyebrows were as black 
as her eyes, strikingly in contrast with the trend which her 
hair had taken. She wore a black worsted skirt — 2l sad 
skirt which mutely testified to experience with many co* 
hesive substances. Her costume was brightened by a 
green sweater of too narrow frontage, it having been 
acquired from her stepdaughter's wardrobe. Lorene was 
slender, but Mrs. Percy was a hundred pounds to the 
good, and garments that appealed could not be appro- 
priated without screaming the fact to the observer. At 
all times she was a trifle breathless, as if her pumping 
plant were too small to supply all the breath she required, 
and to-day her voice was further modified by melancholy. 

She ushered her guests into the tiny living-room and 
laboriously removed a litter of magazines from one chair, 
a piece of sewing from another. An awkward toss with 
her left hand sent a white crocheted shawl from a third 
chair to a small table. The three ladies were thus enabled 
to be seated. Since Lorene had gone to work, Mrs. Petty 
was at no time exactly ready to receive callers. She 
was the sort of housekeeper that leaves faucets dripping 
and doors unlatched, and in every room there "was al- 
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ways a disturbance of some kind that had to be thrown 
into a closet or smuggled behind a bookcase. Family 
eyes could endure these things, but the sensibilities of a 
caller are supposed to be more tender. 

"How are you feeling to-day?" inquired Mrs. Pen- 
field briskly. 

Mrs. Percy shook her head. "I've got my warning/* 
she replied lugubriously. 

"Warning!" echoed Mrs. Penfield. "Good land, what 
do you mean?" 

Mrs. Percy's eyelids drooped mournfully. "I mean 
the forerunner of the— ^he end." 

"Oh, nonsense, I don't believe it," cheered Mrs. Pen- 
field. 

Mrs. Sanders, totally unprepared for so dire a piece 
of news, turned horrified eyes from one to the other, 
shocked and speechless. It is always amiable to agree 
with your hostess, but at the same time hardly courteous 
to help her ring her death-knell. She was glad that Mrs. 
Penfield could maintain an optimistic attitude. 

"What's wrong?" continued the latter. "Seems to me 
you're looking fine." 

"You couldn't have been using your eyes," returned her 
hostess, in an aggrieved tone. "Maybe it doesn't show 
in my face — ^yet, but it's strange if you didn't notice 
the way I walked. My right foot drags. I can't scarcely 
use my right arm at all." 

"Don't you think it's rheumatism?" Mrs. Sanders had 
recovered herself and put the question with forced light- 
ness. 

'No, I don't. I know it isn't." 

'Did it — ^how long have you had it?" 

'Three days. It came on sudden— one morning." 
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"I s'pose you've seen a doctor/' suggested Mrs. Pen- 
field. 

Mrs. Percy sighed heavily. "No need. He couldn't tell 
me more'n I know. I've just got to wait — ^and grow 
steadily more helpless. The hardest part of it is Lorene's 
leaving. I shall be alone, and I can't do for myself now. 
Troubles always come together." 

"Yes," agreed Mrs. Penfield slowly, "troubles often 
get made into bouquets, like flowers, but sometimes it's 
for the same reason. Folks pick 'em, just's they do 
flowers, 'stead of passing on and refusing to have 'em." 

"I don't consider that I've had anything to do about 
picking 'em," retorted Mrs. Percy, with high dignity. 
"I've been set against Lorene's marrying from the first. 
She might wait a while before she plunges ; probably she'd 
marry better if she did." 

Mrs. Penfield appeared to be pondering the situation. 
"I thought you felt that way, Mrs. Percy, but that's a 
slight trouble compared with your sickness, ain't it?" 

"Yes, of course, bu t » " 

"I'll just bet," exclaimed Mrs. Penfield with conviction, 
"that if you could use both your arms and legs all right, 
you'd feel that was the main thing. What Lorene done 
would be so small a point you wouldn't scurcely care 
which way it went, would you?" 

Mrs. Percy opened her mouth ; closed it again. 

Mrs. Penfield's brown eyes grew wide in a stare of 
innocent surprise. "Why, land, you don't mean to tdl 
me — for goodness sakes, Mrs. Percy, if your body was 
all right again, wouldn't you be so thankful that you'd 
be more'n willing Lorene should leave you for a life 
of her own?" 

A slight flush coloured her hostess' heavy cheeks. 
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"Why, yes, of course," she acknowledged stiflfly. '*I 
should feel very different in that case." 

Mrs. Penfield nodded condolingly. "Yes, I guess you 
would. Health's the main thing. Little troubles don't 
seem no bigger'n specks when a big trouble comes 'long 
to measure 'em by." 

Mrs. Percy grabbed this statement with vehemence. '*I 
don't know much about little troubles, myself. I've had 
big ones, one right after another. I haven't never been 
reconciled to Mr. Percy's going. Doesn't seem right for 
a man to die because he was brave, way he did." 

Her guests were silent, not being acquainted with these 
sad circumstances. 

"He was a police officer," continued the widow, "and 
he was shot while making an arrest. It was reckless, the 
chance he took. It wouldn't seem so hard if he'd just 
been sick and died of it." 

"Oh, you'd have felt it just as much," b^^n Mrs. 
Sanders. 

"Yes," echoed Mrs. Penfield; "and as 'tis, you've got 
something to be proud of. I've always thought I'd 
rather mourn for a man that was brave than cook for 
a man that's a coward." 

Mrs. Percy, repudiating this consolation, tossed her 
head in some offence. "I didn't mean it would have been 
easy in any event. The thing, after all, that makes me 
miserable is my broken life. When you've had ten years 
of married happiness, you don't get reconciled to giving 
it up." 

Mrs. Penfield gazed at her ^reamily. "No, not re- 
conciled! Being resigned to ev'r3rthing is a pretty good 
sign of moral prostration. But there's one thing you got 
to remember: if you had ten years of happy married life, 
you had exactly ten years more than a lot of women 
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have, and you'd oughter be thankftil for it, 'long with 
your mourning." 

Mrs. Percy's lips came together with a snap. An 
uncomfortable silence spread over the room, pressing 
conversation out of existence. Mrs. Penfield, fearing that 
she had been too outspoken, sprang up briskly, with the 
thought of breaking the tension. 

"You mustn't imagine I'm unsympathetic, 'cause under- 
neath I been studying on how we could help you. I can 
see one thing we'd better do — ^that is, look out that you 
don't take cold, entertaining us in a room that don't get 
any sun. Here, let me put this little shawl 'roimd your 
shoulders. You mustn't take any chances, you know." 

Without waiting for assent, she snatched the crocheted 
shawl from the table and proffered it to her hostess. 
And Mrs. Percy, the spoiled, the waited-on, was instantly 
mollified. She accepted the service with murmured 
latitude. 

No sooner had Mrs. Penfield resumed her seat, how- 
ever, than it was Mrs. Percy who did the springing. 
She came to her feet with a ponderous agility very differ- 
ent from her previous manner. 

^IJgh! Ugh! The nasty thing!" she screamed. 

"What is it?" asked Mrs. Penfield. 

"What is it?" gasped Mrs. Sanders. 

''Oh! Oh! Take it off! Oh! There's two of it! 
Take it " 

Mrs. Sanders plunged to the rescue. With a cardess 
gesture, Mrs. Penfield swung in ahead of her. "I'll do 
it," she announced, in the tone of renunciation with which 
one takes the initiative in a perilous enterprise. 

"Help me!" cried Mrs. Percy. "They stick. Take 
the shawl." 

With her left hand she was trying to disengage from 
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the fuzzy shawl first one and then the other of two small 
caterpillars. They were harmless creatures and very 
beautiful — of brilliant yellow plush, each with a broad 
sash of black velvet and with black dots set in the yellow. 
Each had a tuft of long yellow hairs, like an etherealised 
trolley. 

"Well, I declare to goodness !" exclaimed Mrs. Penfield 
safely. Her hands were busy with the shawl, but in some 
way, not explained, it had become entangled in the but- 
tons of the green sweater, and it was not easily freed. 
Mrs. Perc/s agitation steadily grew. 

"They must have come in the window. I can't stand 
the nasty little things. Oh — oh, take it off. Tear it — 
anything! Oh — Oh, good heavens, look, look!" 

Her shaking finger pointed at Mrs. Penfield herself, 
and two curious things at once became evident. One was 
that Mrs. Percy was using her right hand ; the other, that 
an active caterpillar was excursioning up the front of 
Mrs. Penfield's dress. 

"Well, did you ever!" interjected Mrs. Penfield. 

But at this point Mrs. Percy decided that caterpillars 
were after her, and her nerves gave way. With a shriek, 
she wrenched and tore at the shawl, using both hands in- 
discriminately. Fairly beside herself, she stormed about 
the room, forgetful of feet that dragged, of legs that 
refused to be supple. She shivered and screamed and 
fought the air with nervous lashing of both arms. Her 
dark eyes shot mad glances in every direction, searching 
for more caterpillars. 

"I know what 'tis," she howled. "It's a pest. We're 
going to be overrun. The^ll come in the doors and 
windows. And I hate the crawling things. Oh, what 
shall we do? What shall we— -'- 

Suddenly she stopped. Her arms dropped. She had 
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become conscious of the interested, significant gaze of 
her guests — ^a gaze that reminded her of many things. 

"Ugh!" she cried. "Ain^t this awful? I'U suffer for 
it later/' 

Mrs. Sanders clasped her hands fervently. "Oh, Pm 
so glad it happened. There ain't no more caterpillars 
here; Fve looked. And they — ^theyVe brought you out 
of it.'' 

Mrs. Percy gasped. "It was — dt was only a super- 
human *' 

"No, Mrs. Percy," broke in Mrs. Penfield brightly. "I 
been watching how you did it, and it was just as natural 
as could be. You'll find it'll be permanent — ^mark my 
words. 'Twa'n't 'nough of a shock to counteract any 
real — ^that is, what I mean is this : It's plain as can be 
that the whole trouble was nerves getting wound up, on 
account of worrying, mebbe; and they've unwound now. 
Any doctor'd tell you that you've limbered up to stay. 
Why, don't you b'lieve it? Well, then, I'll tell you 
what: we'll have a doctor in to tell you himself. We 
ain't going to have you fretting over something that 
don't really ail you." 

Mrs. Percy looked at her helplessly, with a smoulder- 
ing fire in her black eyes. "Much you know about it I 
expect it'll come back " 

"No, it won't," said Mrs. Penfield firmly. "If it 
does, we'll have the doctor, 'cause The Custard Cup ain't 
going to see you suffer 'thout helping you out We're 
your friends." 

"Oh— oh, yes, I '' 

A bright look flashed across Mrs. Penfidd's face. "Oh, 
won't Lorene be happy? I can't wait to tell her. And 
now there ain't nothing standing in her way. Doesn't 
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it seem like a providence that you said you wotddn't object 
any more if '* 

'*! — I didn't say— ^ — " interposed Mrs. Percy hotly. 

Mrs. Sanders's eyes were very wide. "Oh, yes, you 
did, Mrs. Percy. I heard you." 

Mrs. Penfield extended her hand with a genial smile. 
"I am so truly glad," she said in a low, deep voice, 
"so glad that it wasn't anjrthing serious. Folks are 
likely to think the worst, but you mustn't do it again. 
Come over and see us both real soon. It'll do you good 
to get out, and we'll both be awful glad to see you." 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

DUE TO THE NEIGHBOURS 

"Mis' Penfield, be you there? I've brung back that 
half a yeast cake I owed you." 

"Come right in, Mrs. Wopple. You'll excuse me, 
won't you, if I don't " 

"My landy Goshen!"^ Mrs. Wopple, trailing through 
the house in answer to the invitation, paused on the 
bedroom threshold. "What in time you doin' now?" 

Mrs. Penfield, down on her knees, looked up with a 
smile. "I'm manufacturing a bed — or rather, two of 
'em," she said serenely. With a nod she indicated the 
mattress which she was severing with the old shears 
and the butcher knife. "Sit down. If you don't mind 
bringing a chair from the living-room " 

Mrs. Wopple thereupon provided herself with a seat 
near the door and fastened her gloomy eyes again upon 
the mattress. "What's the matter with it?" 

Mrs. Penfield laughed. "It's too comfortable." 

"Too comfort'ble ! Be you laughin' at me?" 

"No, I'm Waming myself. I been selfish, and I got my 
pay for it, prompt and good measure. This is one of the 
things Mrs. Weath'stone sent that I told you about, and 

I decided to take it for myself. Mine " She nodded 

toward the three potato boxes. "Sometimes I dream 
that mine is mush and I'm trying to smooth out the 
lumps. But all the time I knew Crink's and Lettie's 
wasn't so good as this. Thad's I bought new. He 
being a baby, I figgered his flesh was more tender to 
lumps. 
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"So will you believe it? I took this myself. And 
land, I hain't been so comfortable since — ^since I came 
to The Custard Cup. I kept thinking 'bout it, and 
stretching and turning, just to feel how soft it was — 
and blamed if I could get to sleep 't all. I never had 
a wink till 'most morning, and then I overslept. Good- 
ness me, I had my lesson all right. I ain't going to have 
anjrthing to do with a bed that interferes with my being 
reconciled to getting up in the morning." 

" 'Shaw! You'd get used to it pretty soon and enjoy 
it." 

"That's just the point." Mrs. Penfield poised the 
knife in a gesture of agreement. "Sure I'd get used 
to it, and in no time 't all I'd be wallowing in selfish- 
ness. I'm 'shamed I couldn't see what I was doing 
'thout doing it. But ain't it a mercy? It's wide 'nough 
for Crink's bunk and Lettie's if I get it sliced anywhere 
near the middle. I ain't a very accurate slicer." 

"I ain't never goin' to understand you, Mis' Penfidd. 
I sh'd figger you come first, workin's hard as you do " 

"I'm older and a lot tougher," broke in Mrs. Penfield 
quickly. "Tain't a very int'rusting life I'm able to give 
them blessed children, anyhow. How are things going 
with you?" 

"Pretty fair." Mrs. Wopple smoothed her afternoon 
gown complacently. "I had a heavy day. I been clean- 
ing the best silver. I got so much, it makes my arm 
ache." 

Mrs. Penfield could not decide whether it was good to 
have these many riches or bad to suffer for them, so 
she made no comment. 

"I don't clean the kitchen silver reg'lar," continued her 
caller. "I just keep the sandsoap handy. But the other 
gets cleaned once a month. I keep house methodical" 
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"Ain't it fine you can!'* remarked Mrs. Penfidd 
genially. 

"It's 'cause I plan," sniffed Mrs. Wopple. A shrewd 
gleam came into her eyes. "I understand the Bosleys 
had a quarrel this momin'." 

Mrs. Penfield sliced in silence. 

"I was told you was there, Mis' Penfidd.'' 

"Oh, Mrs. Bosley called me in to see 'bout the kitchen 
chimney. It don't draw. She thought mebbe— ^^ — " 

"Mis' Caiterbox says they fit like wild animals. She 
heard 'em. Wasn't you there when it happened?" 

"Mr. Bosley came in while I was there," admitted Mrs. 
Penfidd. 

*Well, I must say they got nerve, to fight 'fore out- 
siders," snapped Mrs. Wopple, who had rigid ideas about 
the privacy of this domestic privil^e. "I s'pose you 
tried to interfere, Mis' Penfield." 

"Me? Land, no. I never interfere. I believe that 
all family fights are private, even if they're held in 
public. I don't scurcdy think they knew I was there-* 
and I wasn't very long." 

"I'll bet it" was int'rustin'," said Mrs. Wopple enviously, 
"But you needn't tell anjrthing if you don't want to. 
Mis' Bosley told Mis' Catterbox a lot; said he struck 
her and she wouldn't stand it forever. Some say they're 
talkin' of goin' to Seattle." 

"Oh, are they?" 

Mrs. Wopple, higMy dissatisfied with the outcome 
of this excursion into neighbourhood news, tried once 
more. "Mis' Percy run in this momin'. She's awful 
low in the dumps. She says she'll break up here if 
Lorene gets 'married." 

"If!" Mrs. Penfield paused in her cutting. *'Ain't 
Lorene going to be married next wedc?" 
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'S the talk. But as Mis' Percy says, there ain't 
nothin' sure till it happens. It's easy seen she ain't struck 
with that young Chase. She don't b'lieve he's much in 
love. Says he's just as calm as vegetable soup. He 
tends to business just as steady as if he'd never heard 
of love, and he gives right in to all Lorene's notions. 
He ain't impeturous 'nough to suit Mis' Percy." 

Mrs. Penfield was amused. "That red-hot unreason- 
ableness never made any hit with me. My observation 
is: the lover that pursues the hardest, flees the fastest. 
What I like 'bout Dick Chase is that he keeps his head. 
The love 'tween those two young people has grown 
naturally and steadily, and it stands ten times the chance 
to* last." 

Mrs. Wopple bridled with faded coquetry. "Me, I 
don't know^nothin' 'bout that slow kind. Josiah was aw- 
ful eager." 

A vision of Mr. Josiah 'Wopple — ^with the sneaking 
gait and the crafty, peering eyes — flashed into Mrs. 
Penfield's mind. She prodded her imagination to picture 
the resistless impetuosity of his younger days, but found 
herself lacking in the requisite visualisation. 

"There's all kinds of courting," she said, with polite 
vagueness. "Yes — ^yes, Lettie ! I'm in the bedroom." 

Mrs. Wopple rose hastily. "I'll be goin' if that heathen 
young'un's comin' in. You got a big job to civilise her. 
Run over when you can, Mis' Penfield; you ain't very 
neighbourly. I got a brand-new dress to show you, and 
•I'm embroideryin' a beaut' ful table cover. I know you'll 
like to see 'em." 

"Yes, thank you. I'd just love to see 'em. I'll be 
in as soon's I .can get a minute." 

"O Penzie," cried Lettie, 'when the caller had gone, "I 
got the swellest pickings." Proudly she exhibited an old 
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pasteboard box well filled with ink tattles, each contain- 
ing a small residue — India inks, red, black. "Ain't it 
grand? I guess it was a school or somep'n — ^mebbe a 
feller that draws these here pictures in the paper." 

Mrs. Penfield surveyed this charming find with some 
dubiousness. "We hain't got any immediate call for 
ink, Lettie. And, honest, dear, I hate to see you so set oa 
prowling." 

Lettie gazed at her reproachfully. "I've always brung^ 
in things. I told you I would when you said you'd keep 
me. 

"Yes, dear, but there are lots of things that would suit 
me better. You've got to«get over this habit In Januarys 
you must go to school*and learn things out of books, so't 
you can grow up smart." 

"Jiminy!" exclaimed Lettie, in dismay. "I'll bet I 
can't never sit still. I wisht they taught school by run- 
ning. And look here, Penzie, you just give these here 
ink bottles another up-and-down. They're grand, and 
I'll be switched if I can't think of somep'n to do with 
em. 

Mrs. Penfidd, washing potatoes for supper, decided ta 
accept ink bottles with polite gradousness. "Put 'em on 
the lower shelf in the cupboard, Lettie. Sometime we'll 
play an ink game. I'll show you how." She put the 
potatoes in the oven and regulated the drafts. 

"Mis' Penfield,'* called a voice, the owner of which was 
nowhere visible. "Mis' Penfield, can you come over?" 

"That's Mrs. Catterbox," said Mrs. Pfenfield. "Some- 
thing's happened. You watch the fire; Lettie, the way 
I've showed you." 

She dashed through the house, toward the driveway. 
She was used to these calls out of the -atmosphere and 
had become very accurate in distinguishing one voice f ronr 
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another. Tenants of The Custard Cup were prone to 
shrill their crises and their demands in the directiomof 
Number 47 without taking the trouMe to send their 
bodies with their voices. 

It seemed that Mrs. Catterbox had become exasperated 
because her very young son Timmy, when sent upon 
nearby errands, was in the habit of losing whatever he 
had gone after. To-day Mrs. Catterbox had sent him 
to the comer drugstore for ten postage stamps and had 
charged him, with particular vehemence, not to lose 
them. Timmy thought he wouldn't. For once he would 
prove his trustworthiness. He had therefore imme- 
diately affixed the ten stamps to the rough material of 
his coat sleeve, and that by means of the mucilage for 
such purposes provided. 

There was no den)ring that Timmy had come home 
with the stamps. Further, there was no denying that 
no one could readily get them off. Mrs. Catterbox 
had tried gentle pulling, and had even snipped the outer 
fuzz of the goods ; but there her ingenui^ had failed. 
It was left to Mrs. Penfidd to divest Timmy of the 
garment and immerse the stamps, face down, in water, 
which presently dissipated the cohesion. 

"They'll be worth money when they dry,'' she said 
pleasantly, ''and you can stidc 'em with mucilage or white 
of egg." 

But on her way home, her mind was full of perplexity. 
"I wish there was two of me— or something," she 
thought. "Land knows I'm glad to do anything I can, 
but I' got a house to keep and three children to support 
It's going to take me day and night both, at this rate." 

The problem had assumed serious proportions. More 
and more frequently Mrs. Penfield was simmioned in 
different directions, to solve difficulties which the*tenants 
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might have solved for themselves. Often she worked 
far into the night, ironing or sewing or mending, because 
these tasks had been crowded out of her interrupted day. 
Moreover, it meant added expense for light and fuel, 
to say nothing of the heat which was repeatedly wasted 
in the dajrtime because of sudden calls from the neigh- 
bours. The situation had grown out of the few duties 
which she performed in exchange for her rent, — and 
had grown naturally, because when a person of general 
utility is found, he is generally utilised. Mrs. Penfield 
was finding herself in a quandary. She believed in serv- 
ice, but she was also keenly conscious of home duty. 

"I'll bet rU have to keep office hours before long," 
she told herself, as she entered her own kitchen again. 

She found three hungry young people awaiting her. 

"What are we going to have for supper, Penzie?** 
•asked Crink, whose interest in this subject was con- 
stantly to be depended upon. 

'Well, my dear, we're going to have a[ grand meaL 
We're going to have baked potatoes with chipped-beef 
gravy. I bought some milk on purpose. And for dessert 
you'll get steamed raisins — six apiece. Ain't that fine?" 

"Ye-ah," grinned Crink. "Just so we get full '' 

'That's the idea," she encouraged. "There's one thing 
I don't want you children ever to forget, and that is: 
It's a priv'lege not to have but two kinds to a meal. 
Some of the highest-up folks do it, and you read in the 
paper 'bout their 'living simply' or 'eating abstemious.' 
It's considered a great credit to 'em; and, land, you just 
ought to read the health books. Why, they pretty near 
all agree that the main trouble with folks is having too 
many kinds of food at once." 

"Is 'ere any cookies?" inquired Thad persuasively. 
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"No, Thad, you can't have two sweets to a meaL 
Tain't healthy/' 

"Didn't you hear her say 'raisins'?" put in Lettie, 
with great snap. "They're more tastier'n cookies any 
•day. Say, baby, if you want cookie, eat more potato. 
Cauti't you figgcr that out for yoursdf ?" 

"They donit taste the same," protested. Thad plain- 
tively. 

"One's just as filling as the other," smiled Mrs. Pen* 
field, stirring thickening into the gravy. "Land, this 
supper's tasty 'nough for anybody. And I wish I could 
get 3rc. to remember that taste ain't nothing but a 
trick that your mouth plays on you. What I'm chiefly 
aiming at is your stomachs. And you gt)t another grand 
treat coming to-nig^t I got a fine story to tell you 
just's you go to bed. It's Twut the lazy beaver." 

'Why, Penzie," Crink pointed out, "I thought all the 
beavers liked to work." 

"The ry lar beavers do," admitted Mrs. Penfield, "but 
this one didn't. He was kind of a disgrace to all the other 
beavers, and I guess they s'pressed him somehow. Bui 
his story is out at last, and I'm going to tell it to you." 

"Glory be T' cried Lettie. "I can't stand 'em too good. 
When they're bad, there's more doing." 
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CHAPTER XIX 

A BUSY DAY FOR THE GONG 

"FiL CiESAR, be Still!" commanded Lettie severely. 
"You can't have this chicken, 'cause I'm going to raise 
it for Penzie. Poor little feller!" she crooned. "We're 
going to grow you into a nice hen, ain't we? Get 
away, Filibuster Caesar Penfield, I tell you. This here 
chicken's been chawed into a'ready. lliink I'm going 
to let it be et any more?" 

Her hands being fully occupied with the injured 
chicken, she emphasised her attitude toward Fil by* 
vigorous thrusts of her foot. She was sitting on the 
back steps, binding up a long yellow leg, the accidental 
bruising of which had been the basis of this gift. No 
one would have thought of giving her a whole fowl; 
but when she had been found lavishing S3rmpathy upon 
this maimed specimen, the owner had bestowed it upon 
her with relieved carelessness. 

And Lettie had accepted it eagerly. The half of a 
person's kingdom was as much as she ever expected, 
and that half considerably battered and tattered. The 
time had not yet come when Lettie would wonder why she 
was living; so far her brief years had been filled with a 
desperate struggle to keep that life existent without re- 
gard to its purpose, and until recently there had never 
been anything but the merest scraps to do it with. 

"Awk! Awk!" complained the chicken. 

"Woof! Woof!" worried the dog. 

"Shut up, both of you,'* advised Lettie shatply. **My 
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landy patience, ain't you both the limit? Keep still, 
hen, can't you? Don't you never want two legs again?" 

"Hello, spitfire. Where's your Uncle Jerry?" 

The child's Mack eyes flashed as she looked up. Instinc- 
tively she disliked Frank Bosley, and the feeling was con- 
stantly being strengthened by his treatment of her as 
a superfluous thread in the fabric of humanity. 

She made no reply. 

"Where's your Uncle Jerry?" he repeated. 

"I don't know," declared Lettie briefly, tying the band- 
age into a hard knot 

"Is he at home?" 

"Didn't I tell you I didn't know where he was?" in- 
quired Lettie tartly. 

He shrugged his shoulders in a way that discredited 
anything that Lettie Penfield might say. 

She glared at him, started to speak, then paused. A 
plan was springing into being in her mind. She would 
do something for Penzie. More than once she had seen 
Penzie's face grow sad and troubled when this man 
and Uncle Jerry went out of The Custard Cup together, 
and her lightning intuition had told her that Penzie 
disapproved of the friendship between the two men. Now 
here was a chance to show Frank Bosley how the 
family felt toward him. Then perhaps he would let 
Uncle Jerry alone. Penzie would be delighted. 

"You'd better go home," began Lettie directly. She 
tied a string to the well leg of the chicken and* fastened 
the other end to a nail on the outside wall of the 
kitchen. 

Frank Bosley laughed — ^not so much in amusement as 
in lazy defiance. "Winston!" he called, with his eyes 
on the loft. "Hoo-hool Winston!" 
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Lettie turned on him. "What d'you mean? Didn't 
I tell you he wasn't here?" 

"You did not," denied Bosley coolly, leaning against 
one of the clothes-line poles and smiling at her scorn- 
fully. "You said you didn't know where he was." 

"If he was here, I'd know it, wouldn't I?" she re- 
turned, with equal scorn. "He ain't to home. Do you 
get it now?" 

Looking up, he gave a shrill whistle. "Hoo-hoo, 
there! Winston!" 

Lettie, tying Fil Caesar to the new wire fence to 
forestall further interest in the injured chicken, tightened 
the knot with a jerk and wheeled around. Her lean 
brown fingers were working. 

"Do you s'pose I'd lie?" she inquired, in a tone of sup- 
pressed emotion. 

He tossed* this aside with another shrug. 

Lettie came a step nearer. "Don't you b'lieve what I 
say?" she paraphrased. "When I say he ain't here, 
don't you b'lieve me?" 

He gave her an impudent look from his prominent, 
heavy-lidded eyes. "No, I don't, if you want to know. 
What do you think you are, anyhow? You ain't any- 
body. And stop sassing me, dam you !" 

A flush rose in Lettie's pale cheeks. She stamped her 
foot. "I am somebody, too," she stormed. "I'm going 
to be a fine woman sometime. Penzie says I'm to be. 
So!" 

Frank Bosley threw back his head and laughed. 
Straightening to catch his breath, he suddenly bent for- 
ward, as if limp from merriment. Lettie, watching, 
felt her rage turn to fear, to cold terror. Was it possible 
that Penzie's love had held up a false hope to encourage 
her and that everybody dse looked down on her? 
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*'0h, gee!" he gasped, recovering himself. "Who'd 
think Penzie'd string you like that?" 

At the words, the child's fear was swallowed up in 
recurring anger. Her beloved Penzie had been criticised. 

"Don't you dare talk 'bout Penzie,*' she flashed. "Get 
outa here, you nixy stiff! Get outa — ^— " She dashed 
toward him with outflung arms, as one might to frighten 
a small animal ; then stopped so abruptly that she swayed 
dizzily for a moment. "Excuse me," she muttered. "O 
Lord!" She turned and flew into the house, banging the 
kitchen door behind her. The minutes that supervened 
were troubled by a thuddy thumping, as of a drum gone 
wrong. 

iWhen Lettie reappeared she was carrying an armful 
of boards, a tomato can of old rescued nails, and a 
hatchetiwith a notched blade. The household did not 
posses^ a hammer, an implement too highly specialised to 
be afforded ; the hatchet had squeezed in by its diversity 
of service. 

Frank Bosley was still there, sitting on a small stump, 
smoking a cigarette. He watched lazily while Lettie 
spread her materials down on the walk. 

"What's the nifty notion?" he drawled. 

She gave him a brief glance. "You here yet?'* 

"Sure, and talking. I asked, what you making?" 

"I'm going to make a coop for ^" She broke off 

and sat back on her heels, considering. 

"For the pepper-and-salt shipwreck?'* he put in help- 
fully. 

"'Tain't a shipwreck," defended Lettie. "It's a 
Plymouth Rock, guaranteed, and it's going to be a good 
one. I gotta name her." She reflected deeply, trying 
out names soundlessly, with lips moving. "I'll call her 
Bonnie Geraldine/' she said sdoud 
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This decision, honouring the two daughters of Mrs. 
Weatherstone, was the highest kind of tribute, being 
spontaneous and given without intention of flattery. The 
young ladies were only names to Lettie, who had no 
more thought of ever seeing a Weatherstone than she 
had of glimpsing the North Pole, rising out of its cake 
of ice and bearing aloft the flags of the various nations 
that have discovered it. 

'better call it the Calico Curiosity/' he suggested be- 
tween slow puffs. 

Lettie bit her lips till the colour left them. Taking up 
two pieces of board, she propped them together to see 
if they would form the conventional gable roof of a 
chicken coop. They would not. With a sigh she dis- 
carded one and took up another. 

"You can't do it," observed the man. "You don't 
know how." ^ 

"Why don't you help me, then?" 

"I? Child, I have better things to do." 

"Yes, you have!" she retorted. "Such as slinking in 
the basement door to see the cross-eyed man!" 

With his finger on the clasp of his cigarette case, he 
paused. His body became motionless, as if it had lost 
all animation— except for the steely light that steadily 
grew in his fixed, prominent eyes. Lettie, watching him 
calmly, was quick to see that her shot had told. 

"And the little man that carries a cane," she con- 
tinued. 

The steely light became a dangerous fire. 

Lettie was delighted. Perhaps this man would stay 
away hereafter. 

"If I was in your place," she proceeded with relish, 
"I wouldn't leave my machine in tiie same spot all time. 
It's kinder notic'ble, 'tween them two eucalyptus trees 
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on Everidge Street, and Here, Bonnie Geraldine," 

she commanded, turning to her new acquisition, "stop 
flopping 'round so. That dog ain't going to hurt you. 
Here, good old Fil, treat her decent, carft you? You 
gotta get 'quainted and be friends. How can I love 
you both if — '• — ** 

She heard steps behind her. Switching about, she 
encountered the white .anger of Frank Bosley. 

"You imp of satan!'* he growled. "Hold your tongue 
in your head if you don't know how to use it. You 
hain't never seen me in any such place. If you want 
to play safe, you won't get me mixed with somebody 
else and go blabbing." 

Lettie stood up and confronted him coolly, thin shoul- 
ders thrown back, dark eyes imdaunted. 

"If it wasn't you, what're you getting so mad for? 
How do you know I ain't praising you?" 

"I don't care what way 'tis. Whoever you saw, 'twan't 
me. D'you understand? You needn't get me mixed 
up with anybody else." 

"I hain't got you mixed up, Mr. Frank Bosley. I 
got your number, and I know a lot I hain't told. I seen 
you three fellers more'n once; and way you slink, I 
know you're 'shamed of something. All is, if you want 
me to keep still, you get outa here and keep away from 
Uncle Jerry." 

With an assumption of recovered composure, he re- 
turned to the stump, took out another cigarette, struck 
a match, and contemplated the child with well-simulated 
indifference. 

"Don't worry, spitfire." 

Lettie was immensely disappointed. She had thought 
she was making headway, and here she was back where 
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she had been in the first place. It took scarcely ten sec- 
onds for her anger to rise. 

"Get outa here" she shneked. ''Get out and keep 
out." 

"Dry up/' he retorted. "I've heard 'nough from you, 
young lady. I didn't come here to be sassed. I came 
to see your Uncle Jerry, and right here I stay till he 
comes." 

"No, you don't; no, your don't," stormed Lettie. 

"You're going now, or I'll « Oh, by jingoes, there 

I go again! Excuse me, I gotta ^" 

Black curls lashing her thin shoulders, she sprinted 
to the steps and clipped into the kitchen. The wooden 
tattoo began again and continued steadily for some 
time. When it finally ceased, Lettie came back wearily 
and threw herself down on the walk. Turning all the 
nails out of the tin can, she proceeded to sort them 
according to their degree of curvature, few of them 
being straight. 

"Bonnie Geraldine," she said softly, "you sit right 
still. You're going to be well pretty soon." She threw 
a nail back into the can, as being beyond her skill in 
driving. She looked up at Bosley. 

"I really wish you'd go home," she urged, in a voice 
of great reasonableness. 'IWe don't want you here; 
honest, none of us do. We don't think you're a good 
friend for Uncle Jerry and ^" 

An insolent laugh interrupted her plea. 

"I mean it," she continued, with growing vehemence. 
"We don't like you to come here. Please go away." 

"Dry up, you little fool. I'm tired of your patter. 
Ah, there you are, Winston. Say, old man, I thought 
you'd never come. How does it look?" 
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Jerry Winston walked into the 3rarA "Pretty good, I 
guess. Let's get somewhere and talk it over." 

Lettie had risen and was watching them anxiotisly, 
her large eyes widening as her dismay increased. 

"Come on over to my house," suggested Frank Bosley. 

"AU right." 

Lettie stepped forward, determined to try once more. 
'HLJncle Jerry," she b^ged, "don't go with that man. 
Penzie doesn't like it." 

Jerry Winston fixed her with a look such as she 
had never before received from him. "Keep still, Lettie, 
a6d mind your own business." 

"But, Uncle Jerry," she gasped, "you mustn't It's 
making her unhappy. Oh, please don't." 

"Lettie," he returned, in a tone that pierced her heart, 
"you 'tend to your own business, I tell yott You're 
making a big mistake. I choose my own friends, and 
I choose good ones, too." 

"Oh — oh — oh!" she screamed, wringing her hands in 
agony. "I can't have it. I can't stand it. It makes her 
so unhappy. Oh, Uncle Jerry, you got me going. Come 
back, or I'll — i — ^" She reached over and gathered up a 
handful of nails; then dropped her hand. The nails 
fell with a jangle on the board walk. 

She was alone. Uncle Jerry had gone with Frank 
Bosley. During the moment that she realised her fail- 
ure to frustrate this friendship, her breath stopped, from 
the most acute despair. Then her anger rose, mount- 
ing to rage — agaiijst Uncle Jerry, against Frank Bosley. 

"I'U show him ; I'll show him !" she vowed in a fury. 
On a mad impulse she tore around the house — ^then 
whirled and tore back again. "O Lord," she groaned, 
"why can't I remember? I gotta remember, 'cause I 
gotta stay with Penzie." 
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Again she pelted into the kitchen and reached for the 
toy rolling-pin. Vicious blows rained on the board — 
blows of rage against the two men, blows of exaspera- 
tion over her failure, blows of wild wrath against her 
own temper. 

"Devil, you shan't have me. You shan't ; you shan't. 
Devil, do you hear? You — shan't — ^have — ^me!" 

Over and over she uttered this defiance, and with 
every word she struck the gong till the heavy board 
swung against the wall. 

"O Penzie," she sobbed brokenly, "I'm trying — ^I'ni 
trying. Honest, I'm — « — " 

On and on she pounded, her emotion reaching frenzy, 
a frenzy like that of the worshiper who dances till he 
falls. Her arm ached, but her energy did not relax. 
Her blood went queer, like a great wave, leaving her 
head cold. Then another great wave that flooded her 
with heat, rolled over her, shut off her breath, receded! 
A black wave I 

She was still l)ring there on the floor beneath the 
temper gong when Mrs. Penfield came in — ^her face 
white in its frame of black curls, her right hand limp 
on the rolling-pin that had come down with her on its 
broken string. 
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CHAPTER XX' 

CALAMITY COAL OIL 

Thh days of Lorene Perc/s engagement had been 
stonny ones in her home, but through neighbourly persua- 
sion and intercession, Mrs. Percy had raised no perma- 
nent obstacle. Lorene's friends felt certain that her re- 
lease from home rule was assured. 

It was the evening before the marriage was to be 
consummated. All the little Penfields had long since 
retired to their sleeping-boxes; and that they might not 
be disturbed by the light, Mrs. Penfield was sewing in 
the kitchen. Not that there was anjrthing blinding about 
the amount of light in this house at any time! Elec- 
tricity had recently been put in solely to minimise the 
danger of fire; but the bulbs were too high for close 
work, and Mrs. Penfidd clung to a lamp for reading 
or sewing. 

She was busy with a coat for Crink. Two years 
before, the garment had been worn by Miss Geraidine 
Weatherstone; last year it had been flaunted by Mr. 
Crink Penfield, in person about two sizes smaller than 
the coat. This year it fitted very well, thanks to nourish- 
ing soups and stews and combread, but it was shiny and 
faded. The wrong side, however, was like new, and 
Mrs. Penfield proposed to turn that side toward the 
public. There was some difficulty about buttonholes, and 
it might be noticed in school that no other young gentle- 
man buttoned his coat the way Crink Penfidd would 
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button his, but everybody at Number 47 knew that a 
matter like that was the merest trifle. 

It was late and Mrs. Penfield was very tired. Twice 
she had caught herself napping and had gone to the back 
door to breathe in tiie fresh air and get thoroughly awake 
again. The moon was full; the sky was intensely blue 
except where quills of white cloud were laid across it; 
the back yard was filled with soft radiance that trans- 
formed the ugly clothes-poles into slender shafts of light 

"What a beautiful world it is!" she said to herself. 
"And we all go so fast that we don't have time to look 
at it the way it is. I wonder why we get fretted up 
over a lot of pesky details that we forget all about 
in a week, when the universe is calm and happy. Looks 
like we ain't in harmony with it. I wish I had time — *— 
No, I don't. What I wish is that I can stay awake and 
sew an overcoat." 

Resolutely she went back to her chair and fitted sec- 
tions of the coat together. 

Footsteps sounded on the board walk. There was 
a quick knock. The door opened. 

"Oh, I knew something would happen. I just knew 
it would. And it has. Oh — oh!" 

Mrs. Penfield sprang to her feet. The voice was 
familiar, but she would hardly have recognised, without 
this evidence, the figure that confronted her. 

"Lorene!" she gasped. 

"Look at me!" cried the girl. Her tragic tbne em- 
phasised her ludicrous appearance. Her face and hands 
were coveted with fine soot, in flecks, in streaks; her 
fair hair was curiously darkened, as if a thin black veil 
had been drawn over it; her light Uue housedress looked 
greasy and soiled. 

"Why, my dear, I can see youVe had a little acci^ 
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dent/' said Mrs. Penfield briskly, "but 'twon't take long 
to get you washed up again. I'll help you. Oil heater, 
I s'pose." 

The gill nodded. "My — ^Mrs. Percy lighted it and 
put it in my rocmi. I was going to pack. She said 
I'd take cold if the room wasn't warmed. And — and 
when I went in a few minutes later, I couldn't see. The 
air was full of black soot— everywhere— clouds of it. 
Oh, dear; oh, dear, what can I do?" 

'Why, Lorene, I'll help. We ^" 

"Mrs. Penzie," shrieked the girl, wringing her hands 
in distress, "you don't understand. Everything is 
ruined.'* 

"Ev'rythingr 

"Yes, everything. All my clothes I I had them all laid 
out, ready to pack— dn the bed, the chairs. The clothes- 
press was open. They're all black, sticky, spo-oiled." She 
threw herself on the wash-bench and broke into wild 
sobbing. "Why, by the time I'd been in there two min- 
utes — ^look at me!" 

"Oh, my dear," begged Mrs. Penfield, "don't cry. 
We've got to think of something." 

"We can't," wailed the girl. "There isn't anything 
to be-begin on. They were all there— everything I own 
in the world, everything I've been saving for all these 
mo-months." She Ufted her head and looked at Mrs. 
Penfield with streaming eyes. The Wg tears overflowed 
and ploughed their way, through the soot on her diedcs. 
"Yes, I suppose they can be cl-cleaned, but there isn't 
time before to-morrow. There isn't ti-ti-time." Her 
voice lttX)ke. "Dick has his leave of absence and the tic- 
tickets and all the de-details arranged. We can't put 
it off and — ^and we can't — ^- I can't be m-m-married 
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like this, can I ?" She threw out her arms in a gesture of 
hopelessness. 

Mrs. Penfield could not restrain a smile as she gazed 
at the forlorn bride-elect, huddled on the wash-bench, 
too abject to realise her own appearance at the moment, 
or to care about it compared with the gfeater calamity 
at home. 

"What can I do, Mrs. Penzie? I can't ask Dick to 
take me like this." 

"No, dear, you aren't going to." Mrs. Penfield put 
her hands on the girl's shoulders and gave her a gentle 
shake that was half reproof and half caress. "Grab your 
nerve, Lorene, and we'll work a way out of this. Ain't 
neither you nor me going to be stumped by one oil heater. 
So long as there ain't nothing more vital in the path 
than soot and cinders, I predict you're going to be mar- 
ried to-morrow noon, as scheduled — ^and all fresh and 
dainty, too. You left your windows open, didn't you?" 

"Oh, yes, but ^" 

"Then the air must be clear by this time. I'll turn 
out the lamp, and we'll go right over and see how things 
look." 

Things looked exactly as Lorene had represented. The 
swirling soot had settled — -and very thoroughly, too. The 
care and forethought with which Lorene had gathered 
together all her possessions to be packed as swiftly as 
possible, had greatly heightened the disaster. Part of 
her outfit had been assembled for her trip; the rest 
was to have been sent to her new home. Two trunks 
stood open; the trays, half packed, had been lifted out 
and had suffered complete eclipse. Not even the bureau 
drawers were closed as usual. 

Mrs. Penfield went briskly around the room, collecting 
washable articles in a big clothes-bag. From the clothe^- 
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press Lorene brought out the form on which hung the 
beautiful suit in which she was to have been married. 
An hour before, it had been a delicate brown, with a 
narrow white vest. But even its cover bad been taken 
oflf and folded. As Lorene looked at the sorry garment, 
her eyes filled again, her shoulders shook. 

"Don't you care!'' said Mrs. Penfield cheer fuHy. "We'll 
send it to the cleaner's the first thing in the morning, 
and like as not they'll cut their twenty-four-hour service 
to twelve. Then I'll send it to you by express. Now 
what do you think you'd better wear to-morrow? This 
white Georgette is lovely, but you sure couldn't travel 
in it My idea would be this." She lifted a gown of 
grey-blue silk figured in a misty pattern. 

Lorene shook her head. "It isn't wash silk." 

*T can wash it," affirmed Mrs. Penfield stoutly. *1 
can tell by the feeling of it." 

The door opened a crack. The heavy face of Mrs. 
Percy appeared, followed by the lady herself as she 
perceived that the air was now free of its sooty burden. 

"Ain't it a mess!" she cried, in fastidious disgust 
"Good heavens, Lorene, I don't see what you were 
thinking of not to keep an eye out. You knew I'd 
lighted the heater. You've certainly dished your own 
plans now — ^and you did it yourself, too. You can't 
say that I—*—" 

"It's a beautiful evening, ain't it, Mrs. Percy?" greeted 
Mrs. Penfield genially. "Did you notice the moon? It's 
Ixjut the grandest we ever get" 

Mrs. Percy's neck stiffened. She tossed her head in 
offended dignity. "I guess you don't need me if you're 
feeling so pert," she snapped. The door closed with 
decisive vehemence. 

"I was wondering about a coat," remarked Mrs. Pen- 
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field quietly, as if her thoughts had never strayed from 
this subject. "If I only — if I had — but mebbe you 
could '' 

'1 can bprrow a coat. And oh, I wonde r » Yes, 
see! My hat was in its box and it's all right" Lorene 
held up a small brown travelling hat 

"That's fine. My, but you're a lucky girl, Lorene. 
Now you take part of these things and we'll go back 
and get to work." 

But scarcely had they reached Number 47 when Mrs. 
Penfield reversed her orders. "Ain't no need for you 
to stay, Lorene. Washing is a simple thing for me, yovt 
know, and I'll enjoy doing something toward the occa- 
sion. Besides, we might disturb the children if you 
stayed. You run along. You've got a lot of trinkets 
to scrub up and your hair to wash. I'll put these white 
things a-soak and squeeze 'em out They can be ironed 
later." 

Lorene hesitated. "I hate to have you, but — if I set 
the alarm and come over real early, you'll leave the iron- 
ing for me, won't you? And it wouldn't disturb you?" 

"Dear child, you can't disturb me. Come over as 
early as you like." 

Lorene kissed her gratefully and went. 

Mrs. Penfield started up the fire and strung the kitchen! 
with many lines of heavy twine. Contrary to her care- 
less protestations, the task ahead of her was by no 
means simple. Diversity was its keynote. Some of the 
things required hot water, some cold, some lukewarm; 
some demanded soap, some could not survive it. Lace 
had to be ripped out and cleansed separately. The blue 
silk was put through water that had been made milky 
by one of Mrs. Penfield's washing bags, devices of her 
own for the laundering of delicate coloured fabrics. The 
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two tubs were supplemented by pans and basins. Rinsing, 
Mudng, starching, all took time. Even the drying was 
a matter for constant supervision, constant rearrange- 
ment, owing to the uneven heat in the room. 

When it came to the ironing, Mrs. Penfield found 
the electric bulb too far from the prescribed position of 
her board; but by putting the lamp on top of the cup- 
board, she was able to get sufficient light to go on with 
her work. 

Day was breaking when Lorene came around the house. 
Seeing the light, she went in softly; then stopped short 
in amazement. The kitchen was hung with dinty gar- 
ments, smoothly ironed, each on a hanger formed by a 
rolled newspaper and suspended by a string. Her eyes 
fell on three elaborate white blouses that she had not 
realised Mrs. Penfield had taken. The white Georgette 
gown was like new, every one of its many plaits pressed 
crisp and flat ; the lace that outlined the square neck was 
fresh and fluted. The blue silk showed no slightest 
trace of the evening's experience. 

The lamp had burned out; the wick was feeding on 
itself. Mrs. Penfield was sitting on the edge of a stool, 
^her body crumpled forward, her cheek resting on the 
ironing-board, her holder still in her outflung hand. She 
was asleep. 

"And I let her do it," breathed the girl in contritioa 

Mrs. Penfield roused, in the midst of her weariness 
sensing the presence of another person. There were 
tired shadows under her eyes, but she smiled brightly. 

"I guess I'm all through, Lorene. I was just resting 
a minute.'* 

Lorene sprang forward and threw her arms around 
Mrs. Penfield's neck. She kissed the tired cheeks. 

Mrs. Penfield held her close. Fleeting pictures jerked 
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through her brain— of her own life, starting in promise 
like Lorene's, breaking in despair as she hoped Lorene's 
never would. ^ 

"Dear little girl, may you be happy^— always/' she 
whispered. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

NOT A FRIEND TO UNCLE JEBRY 

"What's the idea, Caroline?" inquired Uncle Jerry, 
coming into the kitchen. "Crink says you won't tell 
'em how to make a hen-coop or hen-house, or whatever 
it is, and he'n Lettie are getting their brains all snarled 
up, trying to study it out." 

"Twon't hurt 'em a mite," declared Mrs. Penfield 
serenely, as she poured cold water over the starch and 
crushed out the liunps against the bottom of the big 
pan. "What I aim to do. Uncle Jerry, is to teach them 
children to think. How are they ever going to get along 
when they grow up if they haven't learned to work out 
their own problems?" 

Uncle Jerry turned toward the sink to wash his hands. 
"They'll be smarter when they grow up." 

"Not if they don't have some mental exercise along 
the way," retorted Mrs. Penfield mildly. "I figger that 
a lot of parents practically embalm their children's brains 
by doing all the thinking for the family. That's one mis- 
take I don't intend to make." 

Uncle Jerry reached for the soap. "It's all the same 
to me," he grinned. "Bonnie Geraldine's the pne that's 
got the kick." 

"Nonsense! I'll risk Bonnie Geraldine. Crink knows 
as much about boards and nails as I do, and if he and 
Lettie can't study up some kind of shelter for one hen, 
I'll be 'shamed of 'em. It may take 'em a few days, but 
they'll be days well put in." She set the pan on the 
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stove and poured in boiling water, stirring briskly as she 
talked. 

Uncle Jerry wiped his hands thoughtfully. *1 wasn't 
criticising, Carline. Great Scott, if youVe got the cour- 
age to take in kids that you might leave running loose 
in the world, you'd oughter have the privilege of man- 
aging 'em any way you dam please. All is, I wasn't 
going to hand out any hints if 'twas contrary to rules, 
so I was asking." 

"You're a dear," acknowledged Mrs. Penfidd, smiling. 
"I am dead set on this one point, 'cause I've been bored 
half to death by so many folks that couldn't think an 
original thought if it'd bring 'em a million, dollars. Some 
of 'em are fine reporters, though. They're all time prowl- 
ing 'round for talks and meetings and editorials arid 
things like that, living from lecture to lecture and from 
book to book, and entertaining you with quotations." 
She drew the starch to the back of the stove. 

"I tell you what. Uncle Jerry, there's more f olks'n 
there ought to be whose minds ain't nothing but cold- 
storage plants. 'Course you don't always know where the 
material came from — ^and sometimes you can trace it easy. 
I knew a woman once who never said anything 'cept 
what her minister'd handed out to her. She was a sort 
of charity case, but I'll bet she wasn't the only one in 
the congregation. Monday and Tuesday she was real in- 
t'rusting; Wednesday she was just so-so; Thursday she 
was on the decline; and by Friday she'd run down en- 
tirely. Friday and Saturday she was a pretty fair list- 
ener." Mrs. Penfield laughed. "Blessed if I didn't al- 
ways call on that woman 'long the first of the week 
sometime." 

"You're mighty encouraging to a feller that's had a 
hit-ornniss life, Car'line. I'd always wished somebody'd 
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worked out a few things for me. Oh, by the way/' 
he added, as he smoothed his hair before the small 
mirror that hung by the cupboard, "I ordered a sack 
of sweet potatoes this morning. They'll come sometime 
to-day. I got 'em turrible cheap, 'cause they're whales — 
too big for fancy trade. But I thought mebbe you could 
use 'em.'* 

"Oh, just grand," cried Mrs. Penfield. "Fd as soon 
have outsize potatoes as any other kind, and they're 
what we need most. We — ^we hain't had any potatoes for 
a few days — ^that is, you see, I was going to get some 
pretty soon, but they got kind o' crowded out on 'count 
of Crink's having to have some rubbers and an umbrella 
that'd keep the clouds from falling on him. You be sure 
to come 'round to supper to-night. Uncle Jerry. We'll 
have sweet potatoes with salt on 'em, and a cauliflower 
that Crink brought yesterday. It'll be a grand spread." 

"Yes," acknowledged Jerry Winston gravely, "I'll stake 
my life you'll make them youngsters b'lieve it's Thanks- 
giving, but ^" 

"Plenty to eat is always Thanksgiving," she inter- 
rupted placidly. "We're awful lucky to be well nourished 
all the time." 

Jerry Winston said nothing. He took up his hat and 
whirled it absently round and round. The habitual 
twinkle had died out of his eyes, leaving them gloomy. 
During several moments of silence he watched Mrs. Pen- 
field sprinkling clothes and rolling them into tight com- 
pass with a final slap from her palm to encourage 
capillarity. 

Finally he roused and opened the kitchen door. "I 
wish I had a settled income," he muttered. He jammed 
on his hat and went out. 

"Poor man, I wish he had!" thought Mrs. Penfidd. 
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"If s hard on him to cut loose and not get tied to some- 
thing again. Land, I got to be careful not to feel hurt 
'cause he can't talk it over with his own niece ; but trying 
to force a feller's confidence is 'bout like prying a cocoon 
open with a knife. I ain't going to care ; I'm going to 
expect- — ^and I'm an awful good expecter. Besides, I 
got a heap of wonderful things to think about." 

It was true that several high points had recently been 
reached by the Penfields. For one thing, Crink had been 
promoted in the grocery business, being paid now in a 
small amount of cold cash for his two-hour service in 
the late afternoon. He was also still on the inside ring 
in regard to bargains in vegetables, groceries, and meat 
bones, and continued to bring in supplies that represented 
a sharp saving to the family. Crink had visions of being 
able to support the household before many years, and 
already he was swinging in and out of The Custard Cup 
with an engaging air of haste and responsibility. 

Lettie also had distinguished herself — ^by a week of 
flawless behaviour. Whether it was because of greater 
effort or because of fewer alluring temptations, no one 
knew; neither was anyone so unfeeling as to inquire. The 
glory of the achievement threw the lower rungs of the 
ladder into kindly shadow. At last Lettie had been 
arrayed in the pink sweater and the white hat of Turkish 
beaver and had gone to church. And again no one sought 
diligently for the motive — ^lest it might be found. Many 
motives which result in creditable actions, will undergo 
instant disintegration if they are exposed to the light, 
and no risk was run by any Penfield. 

It is not to be supposed that Lettie, having won her 
victory, was inclined to underrate its value. For weeks 
the pink-and-white outfit had been the pinnacle of her 
hopes and the bitterest element in her failures ; but when 
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it was hers by honest record, she carried off the situation 
with great nonchalance. Her Mack eyes glowed with deep 
fire; her face was irradiated; but her manner was set in 
the last notch of jauntiness. 

"Jiminy !" she had cried, upon her return from church, 
'These togs sure beat the world for class. I didn't 
see anybody dressed niftier, and I got the swellest feel- 
ings inside me. Seems like there ain't nothing I couldn't 
do if I had the do'es for it." 

Mrs. Peniield smiled at this naive confession of un- 
changing femininity. "Now that you've begun, I hope 
you'll keep right on wearing that sweater cv'ry Sunday. 
It was easy, after all, wasn't it?" 

"Oh, dead easy!" confirmed Lettie, with a careless 
gesture that repudiated weary weeks of abortive en- 
deavour. "There ain't nothing to this behaving stunt 
*cept not getting riled." 

"Lettie," sighed Mrs. Penfield, "what you got to learn 
is to behave in spite of getting riled." 

"O Lord !" cried the child, rolling her eyes in dismay. 
"I'd ruther dodge. And it works out just the same." 

"You couldn't dodge all the time, Lettie; but if you 
want to try it for a spell, there ain't no objection. I'd 
be the last one to urge you to jump ofFn a boat if you 
hadn't learned how to swim. But now that you can 
wear your good clo'es, you got to go to Simday-school 
with Crink and Thad r^'lar. It'll be turrible good for 
you." 

Of these more cheerful phases of two immediate prob- 
lems — food supply and Lettie's training — ^Mrs. Penfield 
was thinking as she finished her sprinkling and starching 
and changed her dress. It was the First of December. 
She had been collecting the rents and had to make the 
deposit before Ae bank should close. Her list was 
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complete except for the Bosleys. While she was debat- 
ing whether she woiild call for their rent or let it go 
till they thought of it, as they surely would in a day 
or two, Gussie Bosley came in. 

"Here's the rent," she said briefly. "I came near for- 
getting it agaii^/' 

She was wearing a black satin gown, expensively 
simple. Her hair was elaborately arranged with the 
incongruity of bandoline stiffness and marcel softness: 
■Around her neck was a long chain of wrought gold, setl 
with jade. Mrs. Penfield threw her a second puzzled- 
glance, finding it difficult to realise that this ultra young 
yroman belonged in the exceedingly himible Custard Cup. 

Gussie, catching the glance, preened herself saucily. 
'•Do you like it?" 

"Yes, it's very smart." 

"Glad you think so. It's a simple little dress. I picked 
it up in San Fraficisco the other day." 

*1Well, if I found 'em lying around, I'd keep on pick- 
ing," smiled Mrs. Penfield genially. 

"It does for common, but what I'm dead gone on i& 
this chain. Ain't it the swellest thing you ever glim- 
mered? A Chink friend of Frank's sent it to me." 

"I don't wonder you're pleased. The Chinese are awful 
generous making gifts if th^ like folks, ain't they?" 

A slight flush came superfluously into Mrs. Bosley's 
cheeks. "Ye— yes, ain't they?" 

There was a knocking at the back door. Mrs. Pen- 
field excused herself. 

"It was a deliveryman," she explained when she re- 
turned. "Uncle Jerry ordered a sack of sweet potatoes 
for me this morning. Didn't ask nor nothing! He is 
the most thoughtful man!" 
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A hard look came into Gussie Bosle/s eyes. "Lucky' 
you're so well satisfied/' she snapped. 

Mrs. Penfield looked at her in astonishment. It had 
not once occurred to her that Frank Bosley's wife might 
not be in sympathy with his friendship for Uncle Jerry. 
Evidently she and Gussie were in agreement about its 
undesirability, but Gussie's attitude suggested a personal 
criticism which was most unwelcome. 

"I conclude you don't like him," she said vaguely. 

Gussie shrugged. "I don't think anjrthing about him 
unless I have to, but I shouldn't have said it if you 
hadn't dragged him into the talk. Tain't your fault, 
anyhow." She turned to go. "Oh, Mrs. Penfield, do 
you s'pose the landlord would put an extra lock on the 
back door?" 

"I don't s'pose he would. Ain't any back door got 
anything but the reg'lar lock and the bolt. He couldn't 
put on an extra one 'thout getting asked for eleven 
more, likely." 

"My heavens, this is a cheap hole. I'll be glad when 
we get out of it. Wouldn't have caught me staying 
here all this time if I'd had my way." She flounced 
out of the door. 

Mrs. Penfield stood as Gussie had left her, lost in 
thought. "I guess I'm stupid," she reflected. "I can't 
get a line on those Bosleys, except that they don't agree. 
That seems to be free information for ev'rybody. But 
if this is the reception that Uncle Jerry gets at their 
house, why doesn't he quit going?" 
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CHAPTER XXII 

LETTIE ATTEMPTS HOSPITALITY 

"Oh, I found the most wonderful bargain," announced 
Mrs. Penfield, as she put down her old suitcase on the 
kitchen table and unbuckled the straps. "Look here, 
Uncle Jerry. It's bean splits." 

"They look it," laughed the big man, as he inspected 
the beans, which were halved or otherwise disintegrated. 

"Yes, it was easy to name 'em," she agreed. "Pointi 
fe, they don't cost but half as much as the whole ones, 
and Where's the difFrunce in nourishment? The whole 
bean's there, only not in one place." 

"Sure," he nodded. "But you may have to wash 'cm 
with soap and a brush." 

"Scrubbing doesn't scare me. Uncle Jerry* — ^not after 
the 'amount of it I do ev'ry day. And I know a way to 
cook oil into beans so't the children don't taste it, and 
I put in a nice dash of Indian meal, and land, they don't 
nmi nothing more to a sitting. They get as nourished 
as they can stand. You know a lot of folks are overfed." 

"'Round here?" inquired Uncle Jerry, with lazy am- 
biguity. ^ 

She faced him with a flush on her cheeks. "Uncle 
Jerry, you don't mean that the reason you don't— don't 
take meals with us oftener is — i^ " 

"Good Lord, no, Car'line," he exploded in amazement 
"Ain't anything would suit me better'n to eat with you 
all the time, but the work I'm trying out is — ^it means ir- 
regular hours. That's all, honest Why, you don't 
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s'pose I'd be such a blame-fool as to criticise All is, 

it kind o' gets me to think what a family you came out 
of and the bringing upi ** 

She lifted her hand quickly in a gesture that brushed 
the past out of existence. "Don't you know that's why 
I can live this way and be happy doing it? I've been 
wrenched loose from caring very deep about anything that 
money can buy; but if I hadn't ever had things to do 
with, I'd likely be longing for 'em and thinking they 
were what I needed to make life easy. The feller that's 
got a mania for accumulating things is trying to build 
up his soul from the outside. I've come to see that the 
more possessions you can eliminate, the better you can 
breathe and the more time you got for other folks — 
and that's the main concern, ain't it? Ev'ry feller's 
record will be found written in other fellers' lives — 
not in his own." 

"I'll be running along," said Uncle Jerry, with a whim- 
sical smile. "Time I get back, you'll have yourself argued 
out of food and furniture, I expect." 

"No, I won't," she laughed. "I'll make a stand for a 
certain amount of both, but I'm going to remember that 
enouglT is all I want. There's Perennial Prue," she 
added softly, as she caught a glimpse through the open 
front door. "Too bad you're going off. You might— — " 

"Well, now, I — I don't have to go straight away," ad- 
mitted Uncle Jerry slowly. "If you'd like me to hang 
'round, why I— • — '' 

Mrs. P^eld gave him a sly glance, but made no 
comment It was beginning to dawn upon her that 
Uncle Jerry admired Prudence Hapgood — ^that he re- 
garded her as a superior being, worlds removed from the 
sort of existence which he had known. Before her he 
-*as sometimes shy, always awkward, always self-con- 
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scious — he, the nonchalant, self-possessed Jerry Winston 
* — ^and yet he stayed by ! Mrs. Penfield wondered. 

Certainly Prudence was different from anyone dse in 
The Custard Cup. She was like a quiet little rowboat 
that had strayed from its moorings and had floated 
into a group of variegated craft. Always gentle and 
friendly, she yet had the slightly aloof manner of one 
whose thoughts are turned often inward. So far from 
being modified by her surroundings, she had brought her 
own world into them and kept it intact Her carefully 
preserved silk gown; the fine old lace around the neck 
and edging the sleeves; her sweetly sad poise; the calm 
expression of her eyes — ^these set her apart from her 
neighbours, intangibly but undeniably. 

She had brought a bit of crocheting; Mrs. Penfidd 
got out her sewing; Jerry Winston nervously proffered 
some reminiscences of the Oregon woods — ^in the in- 
terests of pillow tops ; Lettie was quietly cutting pictures 
out of an old Weatherstone magazine. Conditions were 
ideal for a congenial confab—when like a bolt out of the 
blue, word came that Mrs. Enslow's baby had been 
taken ill. Would Mrs. Penfield come at once? Of 
course she would. 

"You entertain Miss Hapgood," she reminded her 
household, with a parting wave of her hand. 'Til come 
back as soon's I can." 

No one knew upon whom the mantle of hospitality 
had fallea Uncle Jerry became more communicative 
about trees and out-of-doors, strangely easier now that 
his niece wa3 gone. Lettie, however, understood that the 
honours were hers. When Penzie was away, surely she 
was the next hostess in line. She put aside her pictures 
and directed her mental energy to the question of hospi* 
tality. 
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•Talking ain't much good/' she said to herself, watch- 
ing Uncle Jerry, who was expatiating on the value of 
Oregon pine. "We'd oughter feed her. Folks don't 
think they've had a good time to your house 'less they've 
et." This decision was cemented by the fact that Miss 
Hapgood had treated Crink and Lettie to cake a few 
days before. "I gotta feed her somep'n. I just gotta." 
She sprang to her feet and stole into the kitchea 

She stood for some time, thinking. Without looking, 
she knew there were no treats available in the cupboard; 
neither was it permissible to take self-help liberties be- 
tween meals. She would have to begin at the beginning. 

Crink was on the back steps, whittling pieces of wood 
which would sometime, with a slight infusion of imagina- 
tion, be put together as a steamboat. Lettie approached 
him with utmost ingratiation. 

*'Got any money, Crink?" she inquired gently. 

"Wei! — er — ^why you wanter know ?" He looked up in 
shrewd caution. The fact was that he had money; and 
although individuals have had more, none has ever felt 
greater responsibility. Since he had been paid in cash 
by Mr. Drake, Mrs. Penfield had presents! him with 
an old purse and had allowed him to carry in it a sum 
never exceeding twenty cents, usually in as small change 
as provided by the United States Treasury. The very 
loosest of this loose change he could spend without super- 
vision up to and including ten cents a week; larger in- 
vestments were subject to decision in conference. Crink's 
pride had reached dangerous proportions. He was even 
glad that the purse was old; it looked more as though 
his financial experience reached gratifyingly into the past. 
Moreover, by keeping the inside pocket of the purse 
stuffed with chips from the kitchen woodpile, he was 
able to give the impression of abundant resources be- 
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yond the amount which he chose to spend at the moment 

''Let me have some money, Crink," she begged. *'I 
need it awful, and I know you're *most a rich man/' 

He was flattered, but not wholly overcome. "What 
do you want it for?" 

She told him. "And we've gotta be horspitle, Crink. 
Penzie said to be, and it's a good chance to make her 
happy." 

After considerable persuasion, Crink's will became en- 
feebled, and he handed over two cents, to match the two 
which Lettie had already admitted she possessed — ^an 
amount previously headed toward the Wopple-window 
debt, but now veering in a more attractive direction. 

"Glory be!" triumphed Lettie. "Crink, you're all to 
the good. Now you just run down to the store and get 
four cents' worth of their best popping com, and Fll ^" 

Crink took up his knife again. "Aw! Nothing doing, 
Lettie." 

Her black eyes flew wide. ''Why not?" 

"What do you take me for?" he scoffed. "Me, buyii^ 
four cents' worth of stuff to Mr. Drake's! I couldn't 
hold up my head. No man ever passes out less'n a 
nickeL" 

"All right, smarty. Put up another penny, and you'll 
have the nickel that's eating you." 

"Can't." 

"Can, too." 

"Can't. Them two cents are the end for the week." 

"It's the end of the week, too," flared Lettie. "Fork 
over a peimy on next wedc. It'll do your soul good. 
This whole tiling's going to please Penzie better'n any- 
thing." 

Crink demurred. Lettie insisted. Crink capitulated. 
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*'Now you're talking, Crink. And hurry — hurry — ^ 
hurry r 

She was consumed with impatience. She was afraid 
that the guest might depart before the refreshments 
would be ready. She stuck her head through the door 
into the living-room. 

*'Now take guinea pigs, for instance," Uncle Jerry 
was saying, with an easy gesture. "Guinea pigs would 
be a pretty healthy lot if the medical schools would let 
*em sJone. The whole point is—* — '* 

"HowVe you getting on?** inquired Lettie brightly. 

This remark was intended to be encouraging, but it had 
a rather paralysing effect upon conversation which had 
been in full swing. Miss Hapgood dipped her hook into 
her work with unusual jerkiness. Uncle Jerry glared — 
glared as if he didn't appreciate hospitality at all. 

*'Rim 'long, Lettie," he said briery. *T got a story 
to finish." 

Feeling cuflfed, Lettie went bock into the kitchen. But 
at least there was no danger of immediate departure, 
since a story was in progress. She got out the popper, a 
large dish, the salt. Crink did not come. She grew 
more and more impatient. Presently she softly opened 
the door into the living-room again and peeked in with 
great caution. 

Miss Hapgood wasn't crocheting now. Her work had 
fallen in her lap. She was looking at Uncle Jerry 
with an expression of absorbed interest, and there was 
a lovely shell pink in her cheeks. Lettie had never seen 
her look like that. Uncle Jerry was talking, but Lettie 
paid no attention. She was thinking about Miss Hap* 
good. 

She edged into the room. "Are you having a good 
time?" she began conversationally. 
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Perennial Prae jumped, fairly clutched at her work. 
Uncle Jerry frowned heavily. 

Lettie, clinging to the role of hostess, smiled genially. 
"You look awful int'rusted in each other. I guess 
you^- 



'T^ettie, didn't I tell you- 



It was Uncle Jerry's voice — 3l severe voice, too, but 
Lettie scarcely listened. She stepped in front of Pru- 
dence. 

"Miss Hapgood,'* she said confidentially, "ain't it a 
funny thing, the way your cheeks get all coloured up 
when you talk to Uncle Jerry? Penzie's don't. Some- 
times she talks to him a long time, and she don't evei^ " 

"Oh," gasped Prudence in pitiable confusion, "it's only 
because — ^because he was telling about — — " Her delicate 
hands fluttered in distress. 

" 'Shaw ! Don't get so nervous," advised Lettie briskly. 
"Ain't nothing to make you nervous. Just make your- 
self to home." 

She was very sure of the correctness of this phrase, 
it being much thought of in The Custard Cup, and 
she was therefore hugely astonished when she felt a 
firm hand on her shoulder, a hand with compelling force 
that switched her about and marched her toward the 
kitchen. 

"To think of you, talking to a lady that way!" splut- 
tered Uncle Jerry. "You'd better stay in the kitchen 
till you learn manners." 

"My landy goodness !" gasped Lettie, nursing her thin 
shoulder and gazing vnathfully at the closed door into the 
living-room. "I'd like to know what made him so cross. 
And me being extra pleasant, tool Well, by jiminy!" 
she snapped. "I'll bet I can feed a lady if he don't 
think I can talk to one/' 
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Crink came in with the com, and Lcttie prodded the 
fire till the top of the stove was hot. Gradually she 
forgot her rebuff in watching the com in the popper. 

*'Fil Caesar," she remarked, casting a reflective eye on 
the small, eager dog, who was gazing at her with vibrat- 
ing hope, "you may's well get out. I don't scurcely b'lieve 
you'll get a bit of this here com — ^'less you divide the 
old maids with Bonnie Geraldine. Crink, take this popptr 
and I'll get the dishes. What say let'sr— I'll bet Penzie'd 
like to have us use them little glass dishes that come 
with the cowpons. It's gotta be somep'n small, 'cause 
land knows there won't no feller get many kernels." 

She passed the popper to Crink. and dragged a stool 
in front of the apple-box cupboard beside the stove. 
The glass dishes, being very choice, were in one of the 
upper boxes, behind the spices. Lettie began moving 
the spice boxes to another shelf. 

"Oh— ohl" she shrieked. "I dropped one. Pick it 
tip, quick! Oh! Quick!" 

But neither child could be quicker than the spice box 
had been. It had fallen on the stove. When it stmck, 
the cover flew off. A liberal quantity of cayenne pepper 
spread over the hot stove, and instantly a spiral of black 
smoke arose, Uke diabolic incense. An acrid odour filled 
the kitchenj; a stinging permeation assailed nostrils and 
throats. 

*'0h, ain't that the damdest Oh! Murder! 

Help! Help! Come! Come along! Quick! Oh!" 

Fil Caesar coughed madly, leaped into the air; then 
dashed into the open. Crink dropped the popper, spilling 
the precious corn over the stove and floor. Coughing and 
sneezing, he and Lettie made frantic dabs at the stove 
with spoons and shovel, trying to remove the pepper, 
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but their efforts only spread it more thoroughly. With 
every breath they drew in biting fire. 

Uncle Jerry and Prudence, frightened by the uproar, 
burst into the kitchen, and with lightning response to 
the all-pervading stimulus, joined in the general sneezing. 
At the same moment Mrs. Penfield came flying through 
the house and swooped down upon her distracted family 
with energetic command. 

"Get out of the house— everybody," she cried. 

Jerry Winston sprang forward and transferred the hot 
griddles to the cool end of the stove. Mrs. Penfield 
snatched a towel, wet it under the faucet, and held it 
to her nose while she deadened the fire and opened the 
windows. 

The tortured family and the tortured guest fled to the 
back yard, fighting the red-hot misery that clung in 
their throats, breathing in great breaths of the cool air 
that soothed and inflamed at the same time. 

"O Penzie," wailed Lettie, dancing about in agony, 
"I — ^honest to goodness, I was — was trying to entertain 
— Miss Hap '' She sneezed. 

"It's — it's all right," choked the guest. "I was never 
more — ^more — cheheeze !" 

Uncle Jerry coughed violently. "It's a blooming — 
schweezeT 

"Honest, Penzie," protested Lettie, with streaming 
eyes, "I was trying to — ^to please you. It — it was an 
accident." 

Mrs. Penfield shook her head sadly. "I never saw 
an3rthing like the way you're always around if there's 
an accident ready to happen. I wish I knew how to keep 
you out of the way of 'em." 
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CHAPTER XXm 

LETTTIE THE INVENTOR 

The young Penfields were in council. Christmas was 
only a week oflf, and it was no longer to be ignored. 
They had been craftily watching for signs of mystery, 
but the testimony of all three was flat and without hope. 
They were sitting on the floor in a comer of the living- 
room, conferring in low tones. 

*'I hain't never had a Christmas," contributed Thad. 

"I hain't, neither," countered Lettie shortly, "and I'm 
twice as old as you — ^mebbe more. We hain't none of us 
had i Christmas." 

"Yes, I had one," admitted Crink, proud of the fact 
and yet regretful to detract from the record of woe. **I 
W2^ with Penzie last year, and we had a pretty good 
time, but there wasn't no tree. Seems as if," he added, 
with a sidelong glance at Lettie, "seems as if now there's 
three of us, we'd oughter have a tree." He had the 
greatest faith in Lettie, having seen her put through more 
than one scheme that gave little promise of success. If 
she could be made to believe that her entrance into the 
family changed the situation 

And immediately she caught the inevitable connection 
between three children and the spreading branches of a 
fir. She shook her black curls violently. "We gotta," 
she declared. 

"Yes, we gotta," echoed Crink, with strengthened hope. 

"Boys, we're gonta," continued Lettie vehemently. 

"Yes, we're gonta," chirruped Crivk. 
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"We're gonta,'' piped Thad joyously. 

"What's the big plan, children?" inquired Mrs. Pen- 
field, coming in with a delicate blouse, freshly ironed, 
which she adjusted on a newspaper hanger tied to a line 
across the comer. 

"Christmas !" exploded Lettie. 

"Oh !" Mrs. Penfield rested her weight wearily on one 
foot and gave the children a look of troubled reflection. 

"We want a tree and presents and — ^and ev'r)i:hing," 
explained Crink. 

"Oh, my dears!" The words were heavy with dis- 
tress. Then Mrs. Penfield pulled herself together and 
became expansively optimistic. "I'll tell you what I 
thought. I been planning that we'd have a fine day, 
and I'm going to make us a grand bread pudding. Uncle 
Jerry brought us a whole sack of stale bread last night; 
he got it to a bakery cheap, and I'm tickled to death. I'm 
going to dry out a lot of it in the oven, and it'll keep for 
weeks. We'll have bread pudding and codfish scallop 
and " 

"It would make stuffing," put in Crink eagerly. 

"In some families it would, Crink, but we don't have 
nothing to stuff — except ourselves. But 'bout Christmas 
• — I thought we'd play games and tell stories and teach 
Filibuster a new trick and pop some com. You see, 
we'd have an awful busy day, just chuck full of pleasure." 

Thad scrambled to his feet and approached her with 
reiteration. "We want a tree, Penzie. All of us wants 
one." 

"Bless your sweet heart!" Mrs. Penfield caught him 
into her arms and kissed him; then set him down again. 
"Now, children, I'll tell you how 'tis 'bout a tree. This 
year we got a heap of things to buy. Ain't one of you 
got a decent shoe, and Crink's got to have a new suit, 
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or he can't hold up his head in school. Yes, I know you'd 
go without, but you got to remember that Christmas 
is only one day, and life is three hundred and sixty- 
five of 'em a year. Besides, we'll have the best time " 

Crink took a turn. *'I think, Penzie, mebbe I could 
rustle a tree." 

"My dear, it ain't the tree; it's the things to go on it. 
And it takes a good while to save for extras." 

With a spring, Lettie stepped up to the front line. 
"Get away, babies!" she commanded, with a scornful 
wave of her arm. "This is where we get down to busi- 
ness. Now, Penzie darling, how much would it cost to 
get a tree and everything — ^you know — ^the whole shoot- 
ing match?" 

Mrs. Penfield considered. "You mean a tree and trim- 
mings and presents *' 

"Yes, and presents for ev'rybody in The Custard Cup," 
supplemented Lettie. "Ev'rything swell — s, big party!" 

"Why, Lettie, if you was to do it on a big scale like 
that and have ev'rything grand, it'd take — I'm 'fraid 
it'd take a dollar." 

Gravely Lettie reflected upon this huge block of solid 
finance, as yet unnegotiated. "If we'll raise a dollar," she 
stipulated slowly, "honest-to-goodness earn it, will you 
show us how to have a big blow-out Christmas — ^lots of 
presents and fixings — and strings of things all over the 
tree — and candles — and a big party?" 

"I'll do that very thing, Lettie," promised Mrs. Pen- 
fidd. "But " 

"It's as good as done," shouted Lettie. "O Penzie, I 
love you harder all the time." She flew at Mrs. Pen- 
field, strangled her for a moment with a thoroughness 
that was fortunately brief, and dashed through the big 
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door into the driveway, to ventilate her exuberance in 
the open air. 

Crink followed. "Say, Lettie,'* he inquired anxiously, 
"how you going to do it?" 

She turned on him disdainfully. "Landy patience, 
Crink, how do you s'pose I know?" 

"Well," he returned, in deep disappointment, "you 
told her sure, just as if ^" 

"Golly, won't you never grow up, Crink? Don't you 
know you have to be sure of a thing first, and then 
you go ahead and do it afterwards ? Fm doing the sure 
part now, and pretty soon I'll think of a way of pull- 
ing it off . Trust me!" 

Lettie's enterprise was complicated by the fact that 
she was still in the shadow of debt. She owed twenty 
cents on the replacing of Mr. Wopple's window. It 
had been a slow matter to accumulate the money to pay 
for her moment of impulsive violence, and never again 
would she be lacking in respect for a pane of glass. But 
now to raise a dollar — ^no, a dollar and twenty cents — 

in a week In less time! There would be endless 

preparations to make, and the money would have to be 
in hand before the plans could begin. She could not 
allow herself more than three days. It was appalling. 
The window money had been raised by long, weary hours 
of solid labour : picking up wood, washing steps, running 
errands. The rewards had been in inverse ratio to the 
intensity of efforts and had ranged from one cent up 
to a dime per job. The latter had been the insur- 
mountable limit 

It was painfully evident that these slow methods must 
be abandoned in favour of a gigantic financial coup. 
Lettie discouraged the society of Crink and Thad, and 
withdrew to her favourite vacant lot for purposes of 
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meditation. Throwing herself down in the shade of a 
weeping willow, she proceeded to translate her outburst 
of assurance into plans for concrete wherewithal. 

"By jingoes!" she said to herself. "I gotta get that 
money in a lump. This ain't no dime-hank stunt. It's 
a race 'tween me and Christmas, and Tm going to get 
there first." 

Silence and concentration! But mentality remained a 
blank, and the pencil of inspiration refused to write. So 
far the affair was being managed by will power, which 
continued in full sway. 

'T'm gonta!** Miss Penfield leaned over and pum- 
melled the ground with her fist. "I'm gonta! D'you 
hear? Fm gonta!" 

Having registered her determination both verbally and 
physically, she felt considerably relieved. Lifting her 
eyes, she shook off her tenseness and surveyed the world 
in a wholly receptive mood. A boy was whistling around 
the comer. He came in sight, distributing handbills. 
Lettie watched him climb steps, slip a dodger under 
the door, run down again, climb other steps. 

Her gaze ceased to follow the boy, became fixed, 
dreamy. Her body was motionless. "By George!" she 
murmured. "I'm getting an idea. I can 'most see it." 

It developed that this particular idea was not to be 
captured in the allotted ten seconds, but Lettie sta)red 
by with incredible patience. Finally the mental visioning 
was clarified. She sprang to her feet, wild with excite- 
ment and hope, and dashed off several blocks, to one of 
her hunting-grounds, the free edge of a lumber yard. 
Here she rummaged until she had collected a number 
of long, light pieces of wood, which she bound together 
with an old wire and dragged home. 

The afternoon and all of the following day were spent 
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by Lettie in the most secluded comer of the Penfield 
back yard, and no king in his castle was ever more un- 
approachable. Crink and Thad were left in no doubt re- 
garding her desire for isolation. The beloved Fil Caesar 
was fended off with an active coldness that wounded his 
affectionate nature. Bonnie Geraldine limped about the 
yard without exciting even the fleeting compassion of her 
mistress. 

So great was Lettie's absorption that she forgot her 
accustomed household tasks, but the omission was passed 
over without comment. Mrs. Penfield, glancing from 
the window occasiohally at the small figure busily work- 
ing with hatchet and nails, sticks and old wire, was 
moved to pity over the disappointment which she feared 
was in store. It was evident that the child's whole being 
was set on success and that she was risking everjrthing 
on one venture. And yet how could she make anything 
out of her little old scraps that anybody would buy? 
The tears gathered in Mrs. Penfield's eyes as she imaged 
the probable crumbling of Lettie's hopes. 

Every little while there would be a spanking of steps 
through the yard, a flash of black curls through the 
door, a furious beating on the temper gong. 

"Take that, will you?** Lettie would cry, addressing a 
spirit within herself, often addressed before. "Lordy, 
ril beat you. You make me — tired — ^all time trying 
to— get me! ^cfw how do you feel?" 

The temper gong had long since ceased to be a thing 
of wood. Lettie's imagination had endowed it with a 
fraction of her own nature, the undesirable fraction, 
and she scolded and threatened and pounded it with a 
fury that was the sharper because of the personification. 

Mrs. Penfield traced the frequency of these demon- 
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strations to undue exertion. "Lettie, dear, dotft work so 
Hard," she remonstrated. 

"Penzie, darling, I gotta," replied Lettie firmly. "There 
ain't much time, and the old thing balks on me." 

But in the middle of the second forenoon Lettie came 
into the house with impressive triimiph. Her steps 
were measured, her head high, 

"She works," announced the child, with a brief nod 
toward the contrivance she was carrying. It was a 
long, slender stick with wires at one end, but Lettie 
gave no explanation of its purpose. Instead she took 
it into the bedroom and hid it jealously behind her own 
sleeping-box. 

She scrubbed her face and hands to the full capacity 
of soap and water, brushed her black curls with conscien- 
tious vigour, and put on her better gingham dress. For a 
moment she stared in dismay at her shabby shoes. They 
were the only ones she had ever owned. Mrs. Penfield 
had bought them when Lettie first arrived, but they 
had necessarily been cheap ones, and the inevitable had 
happened. 

"I don't care !" decided Lettie, with a toss of her head. 
"The upper part of me's as good as anybody, and I'll 
keep folks busy looking at that. Some day I'U have lots 
of shoes — ^lots of 'em." 

Upheld by the redundant luxury of the future, Lettie 
set forth. Her objective had been in mind from the 
first. Part of the information which she had picked up 
in her open-air life was the system by which advertising 
material is distributed. She had known more than one 
boy who was employed by The Wideawake Advertising 
Agency, and her present visit was to headquarters. 

The office was an informal affair, a narrow room on 
the ground floor. The company coi^isted of one man 
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and an office boy. It was the latter who stepped forward 
when Lettie entered. She hugged tight to the counter 
by way of conceaHng her shoes from the view of the 
critical, but her head was very high. 

"Is the manager in?" 

The manager was undeniably in. Lettie herself could 
see him, a stout man with heavy eyebrows, sitting at a 
desk behind the counter. But the young man was a 
person of evasion. 

"What can I do for you?" he said, with a lazy smile. 

"You can let me see the manager," informed Lettie 
coolly. "I got business with him." 

"Have you ?" drawled the young man. "Who'll I tell 
him?" 

Lettie considered swiftly. This was a business errand. 
It was a time for dignity. One could not be too care- 
ful. "Tell him Miss Penfield," she replied proudly. 

The young man laughed aloud, but Lettie stared at 
him with unflinching composure. The room was so 
small that every word uttered in it was distinctly audible 
to all its occupants. Therefore the stout man at the 
desk was accurately posted on the interview to date. 
Nevertheless, his assistant turned toward him, seemingly 
by a pivotal movement of his elbow on the counter, 
and inquired : 

"Mr. Abbott, feel like seeing Miss Penfield?" 

Mr. Abbott faced about, appraised Lettie without any 
indication of joy, and shrugged a bored shoulder. 

"Let her come in," he said indifferently. 

Lettie went. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

FOR SALE CHEAP 

Mr. Abbott smiled lazily at the small creature who 
had settled into the chair at the side of his desk. He 
was evidently inclined to underrate the seriousness of the 
impending interview. 

"What's eating you, kid?'* he inquired good-naturedly. 

Lettie shot him a glance of scornful reproof. "I 
come to talk business," she announced coldly. 

"Well, talk it then. What's the hitch?" 

Thus encouraged, Lettie jumped straight from the 
shore into the middle of the pond. "I gotta scheme — a 
grand scheme that'll save you heaps of money. Heaps 
and heaps !" she added, waving her lean arms to indicate 
a sum approaching dazzling proportions. 

"You don't say! What's the scheme?" 

"Well '' Lettie squirmed to the edge of her chair 

in expansive excitement. "Well, I been watching your 
boys, how they all time walk, walk — ^hike up steps — 
hike down— • — And — ^and 'tain't necessary." 

Mr. Abbott laughed sarcastically. "What's the scheme ? 
Shut 'em off; close up the office?" 

"Don't get funny!" snapped Lettie. "This is straight 
goods. I gotta scheme that cuts out the steps. It " 

"Oh ! Sort of wrecking machine ?" 

Lettie stamped her feet, first one and then the other, in 
a staccato performance highly compelling in its own way. 
"Quit laughing! I got it all doped out, and it works. 
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This — ^this machine of mine holds the card or the hand- 
bill, and the boy holds the machine, and '* 

A gust of laughter shook Mr. Abbott's ample shoulders. 
"'Branch on the tree, tree in the ground, green 
grass ' " 

With a spring, Lettie came to her feet. "Shut up!" 
she shrieked. "Don't you dare to make fun of me. 
You'll get me Oh, excuse *' 

Limply she dropped back into her chair. It had oc- 
curred to her vaguely that business must be conducted 
not according to natural changes of feeling, but by 
heroic methods calculated to coax results. And because 
Mr. Abbott happened to be amused by daylight fireworks, 
he languidly gave her another chance. 

"Excuse me,*' repeated Lettie, by way of emphasising 
her contrition. "I get excited thinking 'bout this here 
machine." A bright smile danced across her small mouth 
and lighted up her black eyes. "You see, it's a wonderful 
scheme. All the boy has to do is to stand at the bottom 
of the steps and shoot the card under the door — I got 
it all doped out how — and then while he's hiking to the 
next house, he puts another card into the " 

The swivel chair creaked suddenly, as Mr. Abbott 
jerked himself to an erect position. The mocking laziness 
disappeared from his face, like the lifting of morning 
fog. "Where's your machine?" he demanded. 

"It's at home. I— I " 

" 'Fraid I'd steal it, eh? Well, I can tell you-^-" 

"Oh, no-o," interrupted Lettie breathlessly. Her black 
eyes sprang wide as she glimpsed the hideousness of 
failtfre. "I^-I thought I'd see if you were int'rusted, 
'cause if you are, I — I'd make machines for you — for a 

dollar apiece. And, honest, they i" In her eagerness 

to forestall refusal, she rushed madly through all the 
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points of her scheme, instead of marshalling them diplo- 
matically, as she had planned. 

Mr. Abbott took up his pencil and found his place in 
the account book from which he had been taking notes. 
It was painfully evident that his easy tolerance was ex- 
hausted. His good nature was in lumps, like pocket free 
gold, and after a few minutes one confronted the barren- 
ness of country rock. Sensing this reversal of attitude, 
Lettie grew cold with prickles of ghastly fear. Before 
her mental vision swam a misty picture of Qiristmas tree, 
gifts, jollity, cheer; it jiggled dizzily, receded farther — 
and farther. She gasped, 

"Oh, please be int'rusted," she begged, pounding a 
small brown fist into her open palm. "Honest, it'll save? 
you heaps ** 

"Run 'long, kid. Do you think I'm a fool?" 

"But it'd save you " 

"Save nothing! S'posing your pipe dream worked, 
it'd take a boy as long to load up the contraption ^" 

"But even if it did," broke in Lettie eagerly, "it'd pay 
'cause he'd be more excited and — — " 

"I ain't aiming to get my boys excited. My line ain't 
revivals ; it's advertising. Now you run 'long outa here 
while I'm still holding on to my temper. Do you 
hear?" 

Lettie rose swiftly, her face white with fear, her eyes 
blazing with intensity. "You gotta listen. Honest, you'd 
get more work out of your boys. I'll bring it; I'H show 
you;rU " 

"Get outa here! I ain't going to bother — \ — ^" 

"Holy Jiminetty!" cried the child, with a flare 
of anger. "Can't you talk sense? I'm telling you 
straight " 

"Jack," called Mr. Abbott, "put this kid out.'' 
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"Oh! Oh!'' screamed Lettie. *'Don't you dare '' 

In a blinding gust of rage at the threatened indignity, 
she clenched her fists and pounded the frail old desk 
till the papers rustled and the inkwell rocked against its 
metal'holder. A wrathful red had surged into her cheeks ; 
her narrow chest pumped up and down in agony. 

"Don't you dare! Just have a heart. Listen till I — ^— 
Oh, let me alone. Don't you dare ; don't you ^* 

Shrieking, protesting, lashing out with her lean, angry 
arms. Miss Penfield was being forcibly ejected from the 
office of The Wideawake Advertising Agency. The boy 
Jack, with unconcealed relish, had grasped the child by 
a thin elbow and was guiding her to the door. Not 
without difficulty, however! He was able to control the 
general direction, but not without picturesque zigzaggings.> 
Lettie, alternating shouts of entreaty and defiance, was 
executing a series of contortions about the fulcrtei of 
her own elbow which would have given suggestions to a 
vaudeville dancer in search of innovations. 

"You don't know boys," screamed Lettie. "L^go, 
dem you! You don't know boys. They'd rather work 
a trick than eat. They ^" 

"Shut up, you wild Indian," advised the boy called. 
Jack. 

"Shut up, yourself," retorted Lettie. "You don't 
know boys ! You don't know — — ^" She stopped, abruptly^ 
conscious that she was addressing a closed door and a 
sidewalk empty of life except for a pattering Airedale, 
obviously not interested in advertising. 

Stifling i^ith anger, panic-stricken by failure, Lettie 
dashed down the street, into a vacant lot where there 
was a sprawling live-oak tree. With small brown fists 
she began beating the rough trunk. Wild sobs shook her 
thin frame. Tears rolled down her face; anger dried 
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them on her hot cheeks^ only to replace them by a new 
flood 

With savage ddight in her own suflfering, she beat the 
gnarled boric till the blood came and her muscles ached. 
Then her arms dropped ; she slumped into a heap on the 
ground — no longer a will-driven human being, full of 
fight and fierceness, but a forlorn little girl, hopeless and 
heartbroken. With all the gathered longing of a hard, 
dreary childhood, she had set her mind on these holidays 
as upon some idealised heights of bliss. And now it 
was to be as it had always been: no tree, no presents, 
no party, no games, no nothing! 

Next week she would prowl through various streets 
in the early dusk, stopping now and then before a 
window to watch somebody else's Christmas tree, spread- 
ing its branches between parted curtains, dotted with 
lighted candles that gleamed on tinsel and gay red bells — 
just as she had done last year — ^and year before— and 
year before ! Perhaps, as had happened once, she would 
find a church party. She would climb up on a fence 
and look in at the window — ^at groups and groups of 
children waiting for Santa Claus to give them presents 
from the big tree with its deep, soft boughs and chains 
of tinsel and glitter. Inside— outside! What a differ- 
ence! And she, Lettie, would be outside, clinging to a 
fence, looking in upon good times that had never been 
hers. Outside — ^always, always outside! 

Her body shook with sobs. Her thin fingers twisted 
in the dry grass and the sharp oak leaves. . . . Something 
cold touched her burning cheek. She squirmed away. 
The cold touch followed. She reached to push it from 
her, and her fingers fell on the soft ears of a dog. With 
a wild cry Lettie sat up and threw her arms around the 
shaggy creature. He licked her face. He was a wise 
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dog, a dog of family, and he had seen small people 
suffer before, so he knew exactly what to do. He con- 
tinued to lidc — ^and Lettie continued to hug. He had 
offered his sympathy and she took it with greed, and 
felt vastly better. Her tears were checked. 

"You see," she said aloud, her voice breaking over 
a dry sob, *'it wo-orks. That makes it hard to stand. 
It works." Her lip quivered, but she was not going 
to cry before this new friend, who was giving her the 
stiffest kind of advice with a wagging tail, tempered by 
a heartening look out of soft big eyes. 

Lettie patted him more absently, more and more 
dreamily, her thoughts withdrawing into the seclusion of 
anxious meditatioa She scarcely noticed when he left 
her, at the call of his own master. . .^ . But his brief 
sympathy had given her courage. She contemplated the 
shattered items of her ambitious plaa That was one 
trouble. She had been too ambitious, hoping to make 
many dollars. . . . 

Out of the chaos a new thought took shape, beckoned 
with promise, sent Lettie flying down the street again, 
back to The Custard Cup. She pelted through the drive- 
way and into Number 47. With a flash of black curls she 
whirled into the bedroom, seized her invention from 
behind the sleeping-box, and was off again, racing along 
through the driveway and up the street, running, running, 
balancing the long pole with plunging compensations. 

"I gotta have that tree," she repeated over and over, 
half sobbing still. "I gotta. I promised. O Penzie, 

She reached the Wideawake office utterly breathless 
and frenzied by the inward struggle between hope and 
despair. Her curls whipped across her face as she dashed 
through the door, through the gate in the counter, past 
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the astonished Jack, and brought up at the desk. The 
long pole wavered uncertainly above the head of Mr. 
Abbott, who dropped his pencil and jerked back in in- 
stinctive reaction. 

**Here!" panted Lettie through dry lips. "Here 'tis! 
See — for yourself. You can have it — and the whole 
scheme — ^make as many's you wanter — for a dollar. 
Whole thing— a dollar!" 

Mr. Abbott stared at the child in speechless amazement, 
his eyes uneasily following the imminent gyrations of 
the long stick. Lettie, watching him with eagle gaze 
and seeing no signs of success, clutched desperately for 
further leverage. Perhaps apology!^ That was often 
what people required of her. Certainly if an apology or 
two would turn the scales, it was not a time for personal 
reserve. 

"Excuse me — for getting mad,*' she gasped out "I 
gotta beastly temper. To home I — I pound it out, but 
you — ^you didn't have anything to pound — quick 'nough. 
And excuse me for using your desk. If you'd had a 
ITong, you know ** 

"Holy smoke!" interrupted Mr. Abbott, with some 
faint indications of plunging into another pocket of good 
nature. "Don't have heart failure or jim-jammies or 
anything — ^not in my office. Sit down, sister, and grab 
on to yourself. Let's see if we can find out what 'sylum 
you come out of." 

With a humpy sigh Lettie flopped into a chair; and 
laving collected a modest supply of breath, she launched 
into a demonstration of her model. At the end of the 
stick were two arcs of wire which closed upon the card. 
The arcs were held together by a wire loop, which could 
he released by two arms, also of wire, tiiat ran down 
the handle within reach of the operator. 
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The contrivance was crudely made. The wires were 
far from even, and they were damped to the long stick 
with carpet tacks; but as Lettie triumphantly and re- 
•peatedly pointed out, "it worked/' Mr. Abbott him- 
self worked it a number of times, not rapidly but with 
undeniable results. Lettie watched him in agonised sus- 
pense. 

He shook his head. "I don't see how it'd save any- 
thing. It might in some sections where the steps are high, 
but '' 

'Oh, sir," cried Lettie, *'boys would just love- 



Shaw!" interrupted Mr. Abbott. 'Toint is- 



He paused, thinking. "It's 'most Christmas," he began 
presently. 

Lettie came out of her chair. "Cracky, ain't it?" 

He looked at her keenly. "I got a boy that's crazy 
over machinery. Did you say a dollar?" 

She nodded. "I — I'm sorry to — ^to ask so much," she 
stammered, now thoroughly himibled, "but I — I gotta 
have '' 

He said nothing. But presently he drew out an old 
wallet with a pleasant bulge and extracted from it a 
green bill, which he slowly unfolded. It was a dollar 
bill. Lettie's wide eyes fastened on it with unwinking 
transfixion. It was the key to fairyland, the thing she 
had hoped for, worked for, fought for; but now that 
it lay before her, she was held in the awe of unreality. 
Her breath stopped ; her body grew rigid except for the 
play of muscles in her throat; a mist swam before her 
eyes. 

"Here you are, sister." He passed over the bill. 

Lettie took it in a daze. She tried to speak. "Tha* 

a-ank " Her voice bumped up and down; her thin 

chest heaved. In an ague of emotion she clutched the 
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bill and stumbled out of the office. Never before had 
she owned a dollar; a tenth part of it was the largest 
sum that had ever come into her hands, and that had been 
immediately swallowed up by the Wopple-window debt. 

"O Penzie," she cried, as she burst into the kitchen, 
'1 got it; I got it. Jiminy, sun't you glad?" 

"Depends on what you got, dear," returned Mrs. Pen- 
field, grown cautious through much experience. 

Lettie held up her tanned fist, so tightly clenched that 
the bones showed white under the bloodless skin. Slowly, 
triimiphantly, she opened it 

"Now we can have the tree and the party and fun — 
and everything, can't we?" she shouted. "Gosh, I thought 
I'd never pull it off." 

"Lettie, dear," sighed Mrs. Penfidd, "we got to do 
something 'bout your language." 

Lettie grinned. "Not 'fore Christmas, have we?" 

"I expect we wouldn't have time 'fore Christmas," 
smiled Mrs. Penfield, "but we got to get at it by New 
Year's." 

Lettie reverted to matters of more moment. "And 
now, Penzie, you'll do what you promised and show me 
how to buy a big, big Christmas ? We got money 'nough 
now, haven't we?" 

"Oh, plenty. All we got to do is to plan, and we'll 
get right at it." 
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CHAPTER XXV 

/ 

DIMES, LIMITED 

"The reason some folks have to have so much money/* 
explained Mrs. Penfield, "is, they don't know how to plan. 
Land, they'd be s'prised to know how little money they 
could live on if they'd only mix their brains with it." 

It was admitted at Number 47 that funds were ample 
for the project in hand, but the young Miss Penfield 
was dismayed to find her capital diminished from one 
dollar to eighty cents, the intervening twenty being re- 
quired to liquidate the final payment on the Wopple 
window. It seemed that one could not face a holiday 
in the right attitude if one were in debt, and Lettie could 
not be spared to earn further money before the festive 
day. However, Crink brought in five cents, returns 
from an errand, and Thad jubilantly contributed one 
penny, gross proceeds from two hours of chicken-fending 
from the Catterbox garden. Total, eighty-six cents! 

Mrs. Penfield knew a place in the country where a 
tree could be had for nothing. But it would take two 
carfares and return; also Crink and the family hatchet. 
Twenty cents was segr^ated for the enterprise. 

The next morning an important expedition set forth 
from The Custard Cup. Mrs. Penfield went along as 
guide, but the motive force was Lettie, who bore the 
badge of authority in a small purse containing sixty-six 
cents in negotiable form. She was easily the happiest 
child in the whole city. Her feet pressed the rainbow 
path of Promise ; her fhigers held the wand of Possibility; 
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her starved life was suddenly illumined with the light of 
joy, dazzling by contrast, scarcely to be believed, permeat- 
ing her being with a feeling of unreality. 

The Penfields had a long walk, but the morning was 
beautiful, bright and crisp, with a bracing quality that 
emphasised the cheerful spirit of the season. There 
had been rain a few days before, washing the haze from 
the hills, giving greener life to lawns and trees. The 
streets were bustling with activity. Expressmen and de- 
livery boys were busier than usual, running up steps and 
ringing doorbells with an agreeable appearance of rush ; 
people were hurrying in every direction, carrying pack- 
ages of delightful mystery. 

Mrs. Penfidd guided Lettie to a store that catered to 
shoppers whose desires were ambitious and whose re- 
sources were small. Head held high, Lettie pushed her 
way through the crowd that thronged the aisles. The 
first item on her list was tree trimming^. But she 
blinked in bewilderment at the array before her. Tinsel 
— ^yes, yards of it, glittering with gold, shimmering with 
silver! Ornaments without end: stars and crescents and 
wheels of glass — red, green, yellow! And a dime was 
the limit, the absolute limit for this department. Lettie 
set her teeth andi eliminated systematically until she 
reached the most for the least, which gave her three 
yards of thin silver tinsel for ten cents. 

Candles ? Most emphatically ! A Christmas tree with* 
out candles is an evening sky without stars. For the 
affluent, candles were provided in boxes, at ten cents per; 
but others might be had at the rate of six for five cents. 
Six were so had by Lettie, who then turned her mental 
batteries upon the subject of holders, essential to safety 
of branch and limb. But candle-holders were ten cents. 
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They came in sets of twelve clamped to a card, and 
you were obliged to take the entire lot or go without. 

Lettie stood before the display so long that impa- 
tient shoppers disputed the space she occupied, so ab- 
sorbed that the interrogations of floor-walkers failed to 
penetrate her consciousness. Her heart pounded in a 
panic. How could she do what couldn't be done? She 
appealed to the salesgirl. Salesgirl replied briskly, 'Ten 
cents a card," and with one glance put Lettie into her 
proper financial category and turned to more promising 
customers. 

Lettie, for the moment shaken out of her absorption, 
became aware of a large sigh at her left. She looked 
around. A woman stood beside her, engaged in mental 
'work on candle-holders. With the intuition of wide ex- 
perience, Lettie appraised her instantly. 

''Landy gracious!" she cried. "Ain't it a fright the 
way they lump 'em?" 

The woman looked up. "Ain't it!" she agreed. "And 
the six-f or-five candles are longer'n them in boxes, too." 

"Lots," confirmed Lettie. "I wouldn't have them in 
boxes, myself. But what do they think we're going to 
do with so many holders? Throw 'em away? 'Tain't 
good sense." 

"It sure ain't. They'd oughter " 

"I gotta scheme," continued Lettie. *What say if we 
go snucks on a card?" 

"I'd be glad to." 

Thereupon nickels were pooled, and a card was pur- 
chased and divided, to the infinite satisfaction of every- 
body concerned. 

The Penfield plan allowed another dime for candy, but 
it was no easy matter to decide upon the variety. Divisi- 
bility had to be considered, as well as bulk. Fortunately, 
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the lower the price, the higher the color, so the latter 
quality took care of itself. Lettie, pacing up and down 
before the long counter of heaped-up candies, came to 
rest before ''plain mixed" and ''midget mixed." Un- 
deniably they represented the best values. The midget 
would yield greater numbers, but plain mixed would 
surely melt less rapidly and therefore give longer enter- 
tainment to the consumer. Ultimately Lettie's money 
was on plain mixed. 

The other purchases required little selection and were 
speedily made. They ccmsisted of a tablet of plain, good 
paper for one dime; two packages of envelopes, for an- 
other ; a spool of white thread, five cents ; and a stick of 
pink-and-white candy, one cent. The latter would help 
decorate the tree and also serve as a gift for Thad. 

During all these transactions Mrs. Penfield had been 
merely an attentive bit of background, but in the fol- 
lowing few minutes she was called upon to take an 
active stand. It proved to be no simple matter to get 
Miss Lettie out of the store. So engrossed had she 
been in the purchases on her tentative list that she had 
scarcely cast a comprehending glance at other commodi- 
ties; but now that her responsibility was over and her 
cash exhausted, she turned a fascinated eye upon tables 
and counters of alluring articles. 

Lettie had never had anything to do with stores. This 
was the first time in her life that she had ever bought 
anjrthing. The bustle, the glitter, the endless array, 
wrought havoc with her imagination, filled her with a 
frenzy of intoxication. Little cars with wheels that 
turned; dime banks that looked like the most blooming 
peaches on Mrs. Penfield's wall; games, books, toys! 
Marbles — imagine, twenty-four round pieces of baked 
terra firma for the ridicdous sum of five cents i How 
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happy Crink would be! How Thad's soft eyes would 
bulge! It was more than could be borne. 

"I don't care!" Lettie burst into frantic sobs that 
carried over a wide circle. "I don't care! ^ Do you hear? 
/ don't careT Tears streamed down her face. She 
stamped her foot and swung her free arm with a violence 
and latitude that first grazed several astonished shoppers 
and then led to a somewhat freer space around the child. 

"Lettie, dear," expostulated Mrs. Penfield hurriedly, 
"remember where you are." 

"I do," shrieked Lettie. "That's what's the matter. I 
don't care. Some day I'll have things — oceans and heaps 
and oodles of things — ^millions more'n they've got here. 
I don't— ^" 

"Lettie!" There was a finality in the word; there was 
also an expressive decision in the grasp on her arm. With 
swift skill Mrs. Penfield pushed her through the curious 
crowd, out of the store, to the comparative .seclusion of 
a cross street. 

"Lettie," she said sadly, "I'm 'shamed of you, making 
a scene that way. I thought you were — — " 

"O Penzie," interrupted the child, "I'm awful sorry. 
But I got so full, thinking, seemed as if I'd bust. I 
had to let out, I got so dang'rous inside. All them 
things!" Her voice was freighted with suppressed re- 
bellion. **Why, Crink and Thad would be tickled ** 

"No, Lettie," interposed Mrs. Penfield, as they went 
on slowly, "they wouldn't be one mite happier. Land, 
"the world wasn't never fixed up so unfair as that. Tain't 
the folks that have things thafs happy; it's the folks 
that know they don't want things. When you get a little 
older, you'll see that the reason rich folks are unhappy is 
'cause they got things; and the reason poor folks are 
unhappy is 'cause they want things. When folks get 
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through twining their heart strings and their thoughts 
around things, then the world'U be miles nearer bliss 
than it is now/' 

Lettie's black eyes were wide with reproach. "Why, 
Penzie, you don't mean that Crink and Thad wouldn't 
like some of those *' 

"Goodness, no, I don't mean they wouldn't like 'em; 
but I mean they'll be just as happy without 'em if you 
don't go and stir 'em all up with thoughts that you've 
twisted in your own head. Christmas ain't presents; 
it's feelings. And there's one thing you ought to keep 
in mind : it's a waste of good food to board any girl if 
there ain't at least two other folks happier 'cause she's 
living." 

Lettie's brow cleared; a smile chased across her face. 
"I get you," she nodded. "It's up to me to do something." 

"Yes, Lettie dear, it's up to you right now, to-day." 

"Ain't I the limit!" cried Lettie in disgust "All time 
forgetting what I'm trying to remember! Gee, I know 
I'm lucky. I'll show you, Penzie ; honest, I will." 

It was long past lunch time when Crink returned with 
the tree, and he tried many hours before he accomplished 
a base that would support it in a comer of the living- 
room. But no sooner was the fragrant fir In place than 
every little Penfield felt that Chnstmas was an assured 
fact. 

Lettie meantime was making picture puzzles — amount- 
ing illustrations from Weatherstone magazines on paste- 
board from old boxes and cutting them into fantastic 
shapes. Each puzzle was put in an envelope and inscribed 
with the name of a Custard Cup tenant who would be a 
guest at the party. 

By the following evening the preparations had taken 
a different turn. Everybody gathered about the table in 
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the living-room to make blots. The tablet paper was 
cut into uniform pieces. Lettie's ink bottles had been 
brought out; and a few drops of ink, both black and red, 
were shaken from a pen on each paper, which was then 
folded once and smoothed flat. The resulting blots took 
varied, interesting forms, some of which were touched 
up slightly into clearer outline. 

Uncle Jerry was the umpire interpreter of these blot 
pictures. Perennial Prue, the only neighbour invited to 
the ceremony — and that because of her artistic abilities — 
thereupon composed a couplet embodying the idea and 
wrote it in beautiful letters beneath the blot. The rest 
of the Manila envelopes were used to enclose these gifts. 

Lettie's keen gaze soon discovered that the processes 
of interpreting and composing led to whispered confer- 
ences and much laughter that was not shared with the 
family; also, that Uncle Jerry's eyes were more twinkly 
than ever, and that Miss Hapgood's cheeks grew pink 
^and pinker. 

Lettie leaned confidentially across the table. **Say, 
Miss Hapgood," she inquired pleasantly, *'are you having 
a pretty good time?" 

"Lettie, 'tend to your blots," put in Mrs. Penfidd 
firmly. 

"Yes'm." Lettie subsided, but with the vague feeling 
that her geniality had not been received in the right 
spirit 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

CHltlSTMAS IN THE CUSTARD CUP 

"I'm going to invite Bonnie Geraldine to the tree," 
carolled Lettie on the final morning of the Christmas 
]preparations. 

It was the climax of her hospitality, and was so con- 
sidered by the family. Mrs. Penfield had agreed to 
men, women, children, and dogs; but when it came to 
•hens, her enthusiasm waned. Her formal objection was 
based on Bonnie Geraldine's timid nature and the tem- 
peramental anguish which she might endure if forced to 
meet society in the mass; but Lettie proposed to ease 
the sensibilities of the young Plymouth Rock by bringing 
her in a box, tethered to remain therein. The matter was 
discussed, but left to circumstances for final decision. 

Lorene and Dick Chase had returned from their honey- 
moon and had accepted their invitation. 

"Well ask her to sing," decided Crink, who had a 
wary eye out for the entertainment of the guests whom 
Lettie was zealously assembling. 

"Indeed you won't," exclaimed Mrs. Penfield, looking 
up in shocked surprise from the candy bag she was mak- 
ing out of an old net curtain. "I'd be 'shamed to death 
if you asked Lorene. Why, Crink, don't you know she's 
been in a choir for a year and been paid for it? 'Tain't 
never polite to ask a person to sing free after he's 
learned how." 

"Botheration!" cried Crink. "Ain't that the outer 
limit? Well, say, Penzie, I could just tell her how 
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grand I think she sings, and mebbe she'd offer. Q)uldn't 
I?" 

"It has been done/' smiled Mrs. Penfidd. *'Thaf s 
about the only polite way to manage it." 

Lettie, down on the floor with Crink and Thad, un- 
tangling scraps of coloured string that had been collected 
through many months, looked up in dismay. "Landy 
gracious, Penzie, have we got to watch ev'rjrthing we 
say to the party?" 

"Now you've got it," chuckled Uncle Jerry, the ex- 
pert corn-popper. "Minute you go in for high life, you 
get into difficulties." He emptied the final contribution 
into the pan of fragrant popped com and guided the 
old maids" into a cup. Turning, he looked down on 
the three solemn youngsters with a twinkle in his merry 
eyes. "Seeing as you're going in for parties, there's 
ft few rules you'll have to learn. First one is : There's 
two things you ain't never to talk 'bout 'fore outsiders. 
One's your soul, and the other's your toothbrush. They're 
your own private property, and nobody else cares a 
hang." 

"Huh!" scoffed Lettie. "If that's all there is to it, I 
got it learned a'ready." 

" 'Tain't all there is to it, Lettie," laughed Mrs. Pen- 
field. "If it's rules you want, I'll give you one that'll 
be simple to remember, and it'll cover the whole ground, 
too. If you want folks to have a good time in your 
house, all you got to do is to forget yourself and fed 
friendly. If you'll keep those two things working in 
yoiu* heart, you won't go far wrong in any entertain- 
ing." 

"Car'line," commented Jerry iWinston, with mock re- 
proof, "you can sure be depended on ft)r taking the 
short cuts." 
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"I shouldn't wonder/' she returned good-naturedly. 
**I like the easy way 'cause it's so much easier. Besides, 
I never heard that you got any more blackberries 'cause 
you was scratched with nettles while you picked 'em. 
Seems like a lot of folks measure results by the pain they 
suffered bringing 'em about. Lettie, you'd better turn 
your candy out on a plate, and we'll figger how much 
to allow to a bag. I'm going to season the popcorn 
while it's hot." 

Uncle Jerry picked up his hat. "I'll be back in a 
little while. I got a notion I can rustle something for 
the dinner to-morrow." 

"Oh, Uncle Jerry," protested Mrs. Penfield, "I got 
ev'rything planned. We're goiiig to have ^" 

^You wait till I get back 'fore you plan," interrupted 
Uncle Jerry, and he went out so quickly that Mrs. Pen- 
field's expostulations fell on the empty air. 

Repeated countings failed to shake the conclusion that 
Plain Mixed had yielded only forty-eight candies. Three 
were apportioned to each tiny net bag of popcorn, since 
only the younger guests were to receive this particular 
treat. ' 

Early in the afternoon Mrs. Sanders rang the bell at 
Number 47 and brought three parcels tied with red 
ribbons. 

"They're for the children," she smiled. 

"Oh, my dear!" said Mrs. Penfield, overwhelmed. 
"Why, it wasn't right for you to bother 'bout ^" 

"Don't say that," interrupted Mrs. Sanders. "It's 
been the best thing for me that ever happened. Mind 
how I hain't called you over for one of those — those 
attacks lately ? Well, when I've felt one coming on, I've 
gone to work on these things — ^hard." She pointed to 
the gifts. "They've been what's saved me — but I thought 
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mebbe the children could use 'em. That's what started 
me making 'em, but I got more good out of 'em than 
anybody else will." 

"You're a dear friend," acknowledged Mrs. Penfldd 
warmly. "I hope you — ^you'll have a brighter New Year." 

"I'm planning to do diffnmt; that's one thing sure. 
I'll tell you about it pretty soon." 

As Mrs. Penfield went back into the house, Lettie 
came dancing in from a trip to the yard to feed the 
popcorn old maids to Bonnie Geraldine. 

"O Penzie," she cried, "what do you s'pose I done? 
You couldn't guess, ever. I wished Mr. Wopple a Merry 
Christmas. Wasn't that a queer thing? But I was 
feeling so happy that I forgot all 'bout how mean he is — 
and everything. And minute I said it, he was real decent." 

Mrs. Penfield laughed. "I guess you'd think he was 
decent all the time if you was decent yourself all the 
way through," she commented mildly. 

"What? Ain't I ^" 

"Why, of course you're not That's what's the matter. 
What do you s'pose Mr. Wopple thinks of a little girl 
that has to beat a temper gong and storms around and 
says sharp things?" 

"What does he think of me?" Lettie repeated slowly. 
**Why, I never thought of that. My landy Goshen! 
I'm gonta to study it out after Christmas and see what 
there is in it." 

"It'll be a good scheme," agreed Mrs. Penfield briskly. 
"And now see here, children, I'm going to let you open 
these here presents right now if you want to, 'cause there 
may be something in 'em that you'll want to-night." 

There ensued a small whirlwind in the kitchen. Amidst 
a great rustling of paper and many shrieks of joyous sur- 
prise, the gifts were drawn forth: a brown serge dress 
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for Lettie, a gray sweater for Crink, a little suit for 
ThacL Mrs. Penfidd's regret was that the donor could 
not have stayed to know the ecstasy which her thought- 
fulness had brought to three children, inexperienced in 
the ways of gifts. 

Excitement rose again to a dangerously high point 
when Uncle Jerry returned with two wild ducks and a 
bag of rice. Would there be a Christmas dinner the 
next day in the Penfield household? Would there? 

Everything was ready for the party, and the financial 
score ran like this : 

Carfare for tree*. ••....••.,. ...20 cents! 

3 yards tinsel — .10 cents 

6 candles and holders. ... ... ...... 10 cents 

Candy 10 cents 

Pqxrom .,. ... . . . 10 cents 

Tablet paper . .r 10 cents 

Manila envelopes .....!. ... ... .... .10 cents 

Spool of thread. . . .1. .> • 5 cents 

Stick of 'candy. ... ... ... ... . . . . ... .. i cent 

Total 86 cents 

It was a wonderful evening. The three young Pen- 
fields went through it as in a happy dream. They could 
no more believe in its reality than the caged bird can 
believe in sudden freedom. Here was not merely a good 
time, but the climax of bliss, the essence of things long 
hoped for. The air was full of the pungency of fir 
boughs. And there was the tree itself in a comer of the 
living-room, its branches hung with tinsel. Lettie's three 
yards of this ethereal trimming had been separated into 
cunning lengths and disposed with an appearance of 
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abundance. And candles! They could not be denied. Six 
of them! There were four strings of popcorn in a 
graduated terrace; walnut shells, decorat^ with what- 
ever paint had offered ; eggshells also, with bright pic- 
tures affixed! And what matter if the contents of these 
latter had gone to the nourishment of other tenants in 
The Custard Cup? The decorative possibilities had been 
saved for the Penfield tree. 

And then the presents! For every child: a pictorial 
eggshell, a picture puzzle, and a net bag of popcorn and 
candy; for every adult, an appropriate blot and verse, 
and a picture puzzle! 

The hardest thing was to wait till half-past seven, the 
hour at which the guests were bidden. At twenty-five 
minutes past, the candles were lighted, a schedule which 
precluded the waste of wax witln)ut a justifiable number 
of observers. It was the touch. A long-drawn "Oh-h-h'* 
expressed the complete gratification of all the Penfields. 
From that time on, fairyland was an open book. Thad'§ 
blue eyes were unbelievably wide, and he tiptoed about 
in an awed and silent ecstasy. Crink was full of im- 
portant errands, having gratuitously assumed responsibil- 
ity for salient features of the evening. 

As for Lettie, she was not the same child that had 
straggled into Mrs. Penfield's kitchen three months be- 
fore, under-nourished, blindly resentful against the harsh- 
ness of an unthinking world, ready to fight anything 
arid anyone to keep her starved soul in her starved 
body — a creature forced by the indifference of society 
into reversion to elemental instincts, to primitive pug- 
nacity. Without volition she had been shot into a scheme 
of things that had no place for her, that frowned upon 
her with heavy disapproval. She had been saved from 
the attitude that might have followed — ^the attitude of 
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a society that later liolds up its hands in a shock of horror 
and repudiates the menace that its own carelessness has 
nurtured. It will always be so until that society ceases 
to segregate its human strays, to be housed in correct 
stone buildings and fed from long-handled spoons, and 
rouses to the inalienable right of the individual to in- 
dividual care. 

To-night Lettie was radiant. She might later know 
joy that would be broader and deeper, but it could never 
more fully inundate her capacity. Her thin cheeks were 
beginning to take on the curve of health; her black 
curls were neat and glossy; and she was wearing the 
new serge dress presented by Mrs. Sanders. As she 
flew busily through the rooms, she stopped now and 
then for a look of indifferent disdain at the temper gong. 
Could it be possible that she had needed that— or ever 
would again? In her present state of beatitude, cer- 
tainly not. The hours of happiness are not the hours of 
trial. 

"We'll have to play sit-down games," decided Crink, 
surveying the tight rows of chairs which he had bor- 
rowed for the occasion. 

"Yes, Crink," laughed Mrs. Penfield, "but you can 
see how lucky 'tis that this was a bam. If it hadn't been 
built big 'nough for horses, we couldn't never have this 
grand party." 

Even so, the only thing that made the space sufficient 
was previous engagements on the part of several tenants. 
In consequence, there were only thirty-five who gathered 
and squeezed happily into the borrowed chairs; but 
they all brought their most flattering exclamations and 
used them freely. Even Mr. Wopple smiled, by which 
token the jollity of the others may be imagined. 

An agreeable buzz of sociability and badinage filled the 
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rooms, shot through with peals of laughter and shrieks of 
delight. Game followed game, and the merriment, in- 
creased as by its own momentum. Crink Penfield was 
noted in conference with Lorene Qiase, and shortly 
thereafter it was made known that she had a new Christ- 
mas song. Enthusiasm grew. She gave them more 
songs. Her clear voice filled The Custard Cup with 
melody. 

All this time the tree stood waiting, but its turn came 
at last. Impressively Dick Chase read off the names; 
with prodigal flourish the little Penfields made distribu- 
tion. Surprise was imparalleled. Exclamations were 
doubled, trebled. 

And even this was not the end. Rather it was the pre- 
lude. Because immediately thereafter, refreshments were 
served. They were Crink's contribution, and his pride 
in this acme of hospitality was wellnigh suffocating. A 
few days before, Mr. Drake had given him a large tin 
box of cakes which a wholesale delivery boy had dropped 
on the floor. The cakes, assorted to bqgin with, had been 
further and unsaleably assorted by the fall; but there 
were a few whole ones, and these had been skilfully 
arranged as top layers on the plates which were now 
passed. Mr. Drake's Christmas to Crink had been a 
small package each of sugar and raisins and a dozen 
oranges. Crink, in an embarrassment which had all but 
choked him, had asked if he might have lemons instead 
of the oranges. The exchange had been made, and the 
one dozen had become two, a marvellous piece of for- 
tune, because everybody knows that one lemon is equal 
to two oranges any day when it comes to flavouring a 
given amount of water. Crink insisted that the lemonade 
should be pink. It was therefore so made with beet 
juice. Nobody would ever nonplus Mrs. Ptofield by 
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calling on for this colour so long as she had Turkey red 
for fabrics and beet juice for food. 

It was a long time after the paper plates and cups 
had been gathered up before the party dispersed and left 
the Penfields to happy memories. Not alone memories, 
either! The tree was still there, and Christmas Day 
was yet to come. • 

"My landy goodness!'* cried Lettie. *1 dorft never 
want to see an3rthing sweller'n that party was^ It sure 
hit the stars for class." 

"I guess we're pretty rich," piped Thad, skinning a 
finger of fir to determine exactly how sticky it was. 

"We sure got rich feelings," agreed Mrs. Penfield. 
"And that's as much as millions of money can put inside 
you." 

"Yes, I s'pose so," corroborated Lettie, politely but 
with evident reservations. "Say, Penzie, wouldn't Mr. 
Wopple beat you stiff? He wished me a Merry Christ- 
mas." 

Mrs. Penfield laughed. "Land, Lettie, what do you 
think folks are — ^hard-and-fast little sticks of wood? 
They mostly ain't nothing 't all except what you think 
they are. Chances are, if you think a feller is mean, 
you're just confessing the way you acted to him first." 

"My patience!" sighed Lettie. '*Life is awful hard to 
get used to." 

'^ell, by George!" broke in Crink. "I'm glad this 
here Christmas ain't over yet. There's still them roast 
ducks to be et to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

TWENTY MINUTES LATE 

"My goodness. Uncle Jerry, you don't mean itT* 
Mrs. Penfield paused in her chopping of meat for the 
dressing. 

"Yes, Caroline, I came in to tell you. Fm awful sorry, 
but " 

"But Christmas Day!" she interrupted, struggling be- 
tween hurt and bewilderment. "Not to take dinner with 
your own folks !'' 

"I would if I could. Wouldn't nothing please me 
better. But I got to go out of town. It's a sudden call. 
Business I got to see to!" 

"Isn't that a shame? The children'll be so disap- 
pointed f But I shall save at least half of ev'r3rthing for 
to-morrow, so mebbe " 

The big man shook his head. "I may not be back for 
several days. Don't expect me till I come. I've got 
to hurry for my train. Good-bye. Merry Christmas !" 

Gloomily Mrs. Penfield stared after him. In spite of 
herself, she had a shut-out feeling where Uncle Jerry was 
concerned. She still had no idea what sort of business 
lie was trying out, as he expressed it ; certainly she could 
not understand why any business whatever should call him 
out of town on the chief holiday of the whole year. 

The zest of the dinner was gone for her, but she 
exerted herself, that the children might not notice. And 
they did not. Never before had they had so wonderful a 
feast. They would live on the memory of it for many 
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days — rather more literally than anyone supposed at the 
time, too. Roast ducks and potato, gravy, squash, rice 
pudding with raisins! And all the time the tree 
waited for them to come back, beckoning to them with its 
soft, tinsel-hung boughs and gay festoons of popcorn and 
shells. 

Lettie, slightly numb from repletion, hunched down on 
her taWe-box and fixed her black eyes solemnly on Mrs. 
Penfield's face. 

"What're you thinking of, dear? Aren't you full?" 

"Full!" Lettie left it at that, with entire adequacy. 
'•What I was thinking of was last year and the swell 
feed I got. I had some mouldy bread and a piece of 
bologny that I fished outa '* 

*'0 Lettie, Lettie !" broke in Mrs. Penfield compassion- 
ately. "I'll never be thankful enough that Crink found 
you." 

"Neither'll I, you bet your front doormat ! Jiminy, it's 
great to live grand like this." 

The next morning the sky was full of clouds. It 
was degrees colder, and the wind sent the ragged leaves 
of the pepper tree swirling around the driveway. The 
willow by the lean-to swayed madly and thumped against 
the frail kitchen with mournful persistence. Mrs. Pen- 
field reflected that it was fortimate she had just laid in 
a supply of coal. Cornstalks and driftwood might serve 
as kindlings, but they made little impression on heating 
the house and that generous portion of out-of-doors 
which swept in through cracks and knot-holes. 

It was a week of rain. Clothes could not be dried in 
the yard, so Crink carried them up to the loft as in the 
previous winter, except that the ascent was easier because 
of Uncle Jerry's stepladder. Certainly washings could 
not wait for fair weather, because immediate revenue 
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was required. Crink had asked for a week's pay in ad- 
vance, to finish the payment on the coal; therefore the 
family were dependent on the current income. Mrs. 
Penfield had never planned so closely before, but it had 
seemed safe. 

The first time that Crink returned without the money 
for the laundry which he had just delivered, she was 
disappointed ; the second time, she was alarmed. In each 
case the family had gone out of town to spend the holiday 
week; Crink had encountered a maid who informed him 
carelessly that he would get his pay the following week. 

"Now, children, we just got to plan," said Mrs. Pen- 
field cheerfully. 

Consequently they planned. Mrs. Penfield took no 
further account of possible income during the week — ^a 
step which was justified when Crink returned from the 
third trip without having seen anyone but the gardener — 
and apportioned the supplies on hand to tide them through 
till the day after New Year's. She was reasonably 
sure that on that date she could depend upon a payment 
from Mrs. Weatherstone. The two kinds to a meal be- 
came one; but the little family, trained in the ways of 
struggle, made no complaint. 

Many times Mrs. Penfield went over the preceding few 
days mentally, wondering if she could have planned 
better; but even to her anxiety, the better method was 
not apparent. She was that commercial outcast, the cash 
customer, who receives only the most fleeting considera- 
tion from the storekeeper, whereas the customer who 
keeps him waiting for his money is the object of his 
earnest solicitude and accommodation. It seems that the 
less money one has, the more promptly one pays. It 
was probable that Mrs. Penfield might have opened an 
accoimt at Mr. Drake's ; but it was contrary to her prudent 
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policy, and also distasteful to Crink's ideas of inde- 
pendence. 

"Land, I'm glad I've read all them diet books," she 
said to herself. "I know now that if you go without 
food for a few days, you ain't starving — ^you're fasting. 
And it's turrible stylish, too. Besides, water is awful 
fining." 

She drank two glasses before every meal. To het 
astonishment, she discovered that Lettie knew this trick 
as well as she did, having learned it by a far more har- 
rowing means — ^not by reading, but by necessitous experi- 
ence. 

It looked as if she would be able to steer her house- 
hold craft safely through the shallow waters, without 
appealing in any direction; but there was one thing which 
she had not counted on, and that was the cumulative 
power of hunger. Ravenous stomachs accept the limited 
ration for a time; then rise in gathered rebellion and 
demand their full meed, totally tuilike their apathy under 
fasting. 

It was not until New Year's Day that this happened. 
Lunch consisted of a small allowance of combread. Mrs. 
Penfield scarcely touched it, but her pretence was alive 
with sparkle. 

"Can't I have some more, Penzie?" wheedled Thad. 

Mrs. Penfield's eyes filled with the tears that had bee*, 
close to the surface every time she had looked at her 
brave brood. 

Lettie sprang to her feet. "You little dummy," she 
said affectionately, "'tain't combread you want; it's 
water. I'll get you some." 

She brought him another ttmibler of water. He drank 
a few swallows obediently. He always did what Lettie 
told him to. 
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"Oh/' he objected, making a wry face, "it's got somep'n 
in it. Tastes like salty." 

"You bet it's got somep'n in it," rejoined Lettie. "It'll 
make you want some more water — ^and then some more. 
You're going to get full 'fore I'm through with you. 
And after you got a full feeling, you can't tell what 
gave it to you." 

"Oh, children," began Mrs. Penfield quickly, "to-night 

we'll have a gr-gran " Her voice broke. With a 

swift movement she got up from the table and went back 
to the stove, rattling the dampers vigorously. 

Crink also rose. "I got something to see to," he ex- 
plained hurriedly. With the air of starting on a distant 
errand, he went out through the big front door. 

Instantly, as if she had been waiting for some such 
circumstance, Lettie dashed out at the back door. She 
ran to the coop in which Bonnie Geraldine clucked away 
the days, and crumbled a reasonable lunch of combread 
through the slats. Reaching in her pocket for more, she 
turned to feed Fil Gaesar. 

Crink was there before her, digging into his pockets 
and spreading combread for the hungry little dog. 

"I thought mebbe — ^mebbe Fil'd like some," he said 
softly. 

Lettie nodded. "We can't tell him — ^'bout — 'bout drink- 
ing water," she whispered. Her lips were unsteady, 
but she broke the combread with resolute fingers till 
Filibuster had eaten every crumb. 

The afternoon was long and hard for everybody. It 
had rained in the morning, and now the clouds were slowly 
lifting over the hills. It was cheerless outside; it was not 
altogether satisfactory inside. 

*Tet's go into the living-room," proposed Mrs. Pen- 
field, "and I'll tell you some stories." 
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*'0h, no, Penzie, please let's stay in the kitchen," sug^ 
gested Lettie. 

"Yes, let's," added Crink. 

Mrs. Penfield looked at them in surprise. No one 
had ever preferred the kitchen before. She wondered 
what had happened. She stepped into the other room 
and looked around slowly, seeking. . . . Her gaze 
fastened on the walls understandingly — ^the pictures, more 
luscious than life, of fruits and vegetables ! She knew. 

"Oh, my dears," she whispered, as she stood there, 
"what a New Year's ! This shall never happen again. I 
must do something. I must earn more money." The 
tempting pictures danced in a mist before her eyes. It 
was minutes before she went back to the kitchen. 

The day dragged through — ^and the night. The next 
morning, as early as permissible, Crink set out for re- 
lief, and brought back an enormous bundle from Mrs. 
Weatherstone's, as well as the pay for the two wedcs. 
And the lunch that day far outdistanced the Qiristmas 
dinner in acceptability to all the little Penfields. 

When Mrs. Penfield opened the bundle that Crink had 
brought, she was amazed to find that it did not contain 
white clothing as usual, but silks and embroideries, 
coloured fabrics, a far more difficult washing. However, 
she undertook it the following morning, the more readily 
because it was cloudy with a slight wind. The delicate 
articles could be hung in the yard and would dry quickly. 

The rents must be collected, since all the tenants who 
had been away for the holidays were now hcmie again. 
Mrs. Penfield flew from one thing to another — ^washing, 
collecting rent, watching the silk curtains and embroideries 
on the line, changing them about that they might dry 
as quickly and evenly as possible. She must get to the 
bank before closing time. 
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In the midst of all this bustle, Gussie Bosley came in, 
bringing a small square package. 

"Don't say you won't take it" She forestalled Mrs. 
Penfidd's objection. "I've just got to leave it with you." 

"I can't take it," said Mrs. Penfield firmly. "It makes 
me uneasy to have your valuables here when I 
haven't " 

"Gracious, 'tain't your responsibility; it's mine. I 
think somebody tried to get .in our back door the other 
night. Makes me nervous. You know yourself they ain't 
so likely to come here." 

"That ain't the way out. You'd better rent a safety 
box. Ain't anything safe here if a burglar should take a 
notion to come. I'm sorry, but I don't feel like tak- 
mg 

"You needn't take it," interrupted Gussie Bosley. With 
a lightning movement, she reached through the open 
bedroom door and placed the package on the apple-box 
cupboard. "The responsibility's on my head. Thank 
you." She ran out of the house, well ahead of Mrs. 
Penfield, who followed, protesting, as soon as she had 
snatched up the package. ' 

Displeased but conquered, she took the package back 
and dropped it in her old suitcase. She was in far too 
great a hurry to do anytMng else at the moment. It 
crossed her mind that Mrs. Bosley's nerves must be going 
back on her; but in that case, the safety box was the 
logical solution. 

She hurried to the )rard and quickly gathered the silken 
articles from the lines. She could not go downtown and 
leave them outside, even with the children watching them. 
As she came back, she glanced to see what time it was — 
caught her breath in dismay. The bank was closed! 

Aghast, she stared blankly at the old alarm clock. It 
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was never simple to read the discoloured dial under 
the cracked glass, particularly because a leg was gone, 
and one had to turn one's head, mentally or actually, to 
compensate for the tilting. Otherwise, one might fall 
into error from long habit with normal clocks. 

"How did I ever make such a blunder?" she gasped. 
"I'm twenty minutes behind, and I didn't know it. I must 
have read wrong when I looked last time. My goodness 
land, now I've got all that money in the house. likely 
a few Bosley valuaUes more or less don't make so much 
diffrunce as I thought"'- 
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. CHAPTER XXlVIII 

THE SILK HANGINGS 

A LITTLE later that same afternoon Bonnie Geraldine 
-was secured by a shop-twine leash fastened around one 
leg and given an airing in the driveway. If Fil Caesar 
needed exercise, why not Bonnie Geraldine? So Lettie 
reasoned. "Of course you got a difFrunt number of legs/' 
she told her protegee, "but I sh'd think the/d need 
stretching, what there is of 'em.** 

She was therefore in the habit of giving Miss Bonnie 
frequent promenades around the driveway, which not 
only afforded healthful exercise but also exhibited the 
young Pl3miouth Rock to any admiration that might stray 
through the windows of The Custard Cup. Lettie was 
extremely proud of her acquisition, which combined the 
substantiality of personal property with the so-great hope 
of eggs in the future. 

She was startled by the sound of a motor, rapidly ap- 
proaching. Glancing up, she saw a beautiful limousine 
chugging into The Custard Cup, a circumstance which 
had probably not happened before since the earliest tenant 
had taken possession. Lettie was so surprised that she 
forgot everything else, staring, open-mouthed, till the 
limousine stopped beside her. 

The big car contained only one person, a lady in a 
dark blue suit and a small hat cunningly formed of dark 
blue wings. She was tall and slender, with delicate fea- 
tures and creamy skin* She wore a sable scarf; she 
carried a sable muff. Most evidently she was in 9 
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hurry. Before the chauffeur could spring from his seat, 
she had opened the door of the car and started to de- 
scend. 

Lettie roused. "Hold on!'* she cried in alarm. "Wait 
till I get Bonnie Geraldine out of the way." 

With one daintily shod foot on the running board, 
the lady paused. She swayed slightly. Her hurry seemed 
to desert her. 

"What?" she gasped. "What— who '* 

"Bonnie Geraldine," repeated Lettie. "Wait till I wind 
up her rope and kind o' pull her in. If you was to trip 
in it, you might throw her." 

The lady's beautiful dark eyes followed the length of 
jshop-twine to the bunch of speckled feathers, now con- 
siderably agitated by the general commotion and also 
by Lettie's zealous reefing in. 

"Do you call that — ^that hen — Bonnie Geraldine?" 

"Uh-huh," beamed Lettie, flattered by this attention to 
her pet. "Ain't it a grand name? I took it from two 
swell girls. She's going to be a society hen when she 
grows up." 

The lady appeared to be having trouble about breath- 
ing. Her gloved hand fluttered at her throat, loosed the, 
sable scarf. She stepped to the ground. 

"Don't you think you might call your hen something 
more — ^more appropriate?" she inquired, with greater 
composure. 

Lettie shook her head violently. "Suits me. They're 
the swellest folks I know, and ** 

"Oh, then you know these people?" 

Lettie tossed her head in disdain at this literalness. 
*'I hain't seen 'em, if that's what you mean; but golly, 
I've seen their clo'es. Swellest clo'es you- ever saw. I 
have to hang 'round the yard and watch 'em when they're 
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drying, 'cause somebody might snitch 'em; and if they 
should — ^Landy great GoshenSj, it'd bust The Custard 
Cup to pay for 'em." 

The lad/s interest had waned. She was looking fixedly 
at the child's ragged blue chambray. Lettie, with light- 
ning reaction, resented the scrutiny. 

"What's the matter with this here rig?" she asked feel- 
ingly. 

, "Its familiarity," murmured the lady. "The same and 
yet not the same! Will you tell me where Mrs. Pen- 
field Uves?" 

Lettie, now cuddling the cawk-cawking Bonnie Geral- 
dine in her thin arms, sprang forward, her great black 
eyes shining with excitement. 

"Jiminy, do you mean it? Are you really coming to 
see us? Great guns, ain't that ,the damdest good luck! 
Ev'rybody 'round'll be jealous when they see what a 
caller we roped in. Follow me!" 

With an air of importance as expansive as a drum 
major's, Lettie darted in front of the limousine lady 
and led the way toward Number 47. But at the en- 
trance to the alley they ran into a youngster with auburn 
hair and big blue eyes that opened wide and wider in 
delighted amazement. He was wearing the pink plaid 
which had been made down from a garment once worn 
by Miss Bonnie Weatherstone. 

The lady stopped short. 'Who — ^who is this?" 

"It's Thad," elucidated Lettie, somewhat impatient over 
this superfluous detail "He's my little brother — or he 
would be if he was any related at all. Here, Thad, take 
Bonnie Geraldine 'round to her coop and be sure you 
fasten the slats. She's a precious hen, so you look lively 

or you'll have me to reckon with. Now '* As she 

slid the big door on its creaking wheels, she turned het; 
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attention again to the caller — ^''you hain't told me who you 
are. I gotta tell Penzie.*' 

"Oh, yes. Tell her Mrs. Weatherstone.'' 

Lettie paused with the door half open. "Holy smoke !'* 
she gasped. "You don't mean it! Land, Fm glad to 
see you at last. Come right along in, and set anywhere 
you like. That there chair's the best one, though, if 
you ask me. I'll speak to Penzie." 

She darted into the kitchen, closing the door behind her 
with great forethought. She retiuned immediately. 

"Penzie'll be in right away," she reported. "She's 
ironing somep'n and can't stop in the middle. Just make 
yourself to home." 

Launching this formal hospitality with only the vaguest 
idea of its significance, she was contented when Mrs. 
iWeatherstone merely continued to sit. Lettie, glancing 
complacently around the room, was satisfied that it looked 
its best. Every string bean and Bartlett pear was in 
place on the walls ; the bunks were turned with the closed 
side out, in daytime reserve; and in the comer was the 
Christmas tree, silent witness of past joys. It was 
shedding its needles now; there were breaks in the pop- 
corn chains where Fil Caesar had snapped at the tempt- 
ing feast; but the bits of silver tinsel were as brave as 
ever, and a few eggshells and walnuts swung from their 
coloured twine. The candles had been entirely con- 
sumed, but the holders still clung to the yellowing boughs. 
Even the stick of pink-and-white candy dangled half- 
heartedly toward the spectator. Thad had generously 
left this piece of property, although he had exercised 
the rights of ownership on several occasions by standing 
in front of the tree and sucking the end of the candy 
stick, as evidenced by a marked shortening and a cer- 
tain running of colours. 
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Lettie made conversation. "How's your health, Mrs. 
Weath'stone?" 

The lady's lips danced, but she answered as a lady 
should. "I'm very well, thank you. How are you?'* 

"Oh, me!" returned Lettie jauntily. "I'm as strong 
as a cow. I've made as many's twenty trips to-day, I 
guess." 

Mrs. Weatherstone seemed not to be familiar with 
the phraseology of dumps. Her dark eyes dropped from 
a Crawford peach to a packing-box; then strayed to a 
second packing-box. , 

"Are you moving?" she inquired, in some perplexity, 

"Land, no," cried Lettie in astonishment. "Them — • 
why, them are beds. Look here!" She sprang up and 
gave one of the boxes a vigorous twist. "This is where 
Crink sleeps; Thad sleeps in the other one. Ain't it a 
funny thing you don't know where your own mattress 
went to? You see, it was too c6mfortable for Penzie, so 
^he cut it up for Crink and ** 

"Never mind, Lettie," reproved Mrs. Penfield quietly, 
as she came into the room. "I'm very sorry to have kept 
you waiting, Mrs. Weatherstone." 

Subdued, Lettie pushed back the box and withdrew to 
a comer, watching her beloved Penzie with sj)eculative 
wonder. There was a subtle change in Mrs. Penfield's 
manner, even in her way of speaking. Lettie felt it, but 
could not know the cause. Without realising it herself, 
Mrs. Penfield had reverted to the days when she had had 
a real home and had received callers on a basis of genial 
equality, vastly different from her enforced experience 
in The Custard Cup, an environment which was far from 
encouraging to niceties in speech and bearing. Her man- 
ner was as self-possessed as usual, but touched with a 
gracious reserve that would have been fatal in her inter- 
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course with tenants who assumed superiority lest some- 
one treat them as inferior. Mrs. Weatherstone, being a 
cultured woman, was undisturbed by thoughts of com- 
parison. Therefore Mrs. Penfield could meet her on her 
own ground. 

Mrs. Weatherstone proceeded at once to her errand. 
"I have just discovered that one of the maids gave your 
son the wrong bundle. I suppose you knew it was a 
mistake." 

"A mistake!" Mrs. Penfield repeated the phrase in 
surprise. "No, I didn't know there was a mistake." 

"You didn't? Why, didn't you get the silk hangings 
and that embroidered bedspread?" 

"Yes, but I s'posed you intended to send 'em." 

A look of alarm came into Mrs. WeatKerstone's face. 
"What did you do with them?" Her voice was tense 
with suppressed anxiety. 

1 washed them. Right now I was ironing- 



Mrs. Weatherstone sprang to her feet.' "You washed 
them!" she repeated, shocked and incredulous. "Do you 
mean that you put them into water?" 

Mrs. Penfield blinked. "Sure I did. Why not?" 

"Into water! My choicest hangings! And that bed- 
spread was almost priceless, besides being " 

"I figgered they were valuable, Mrs. Weatherstone. 
That's why I hung 'em out when there wasn't any sim, 
and I had Crink and Lettie both watching 'em -" 

**How could you do it?" interrupted Mrs. Weather- 
stone in a frenzied voice. *^au should have known there 
was a mistake. Those things were to be dry cleaned 
I'd gathered up everything because we're doing the house 
over and refurnishing. But water! Why *' 

"What's the matter with water?" demanded Mrs. Pen- 
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field, thoroughly ptizzled "Dry cleaning ain't half so 
cleansing, and things don*t smell so good, either." 

**I know that, but it's a slight matter compared with 
ruining " 

"Ruining! Do you s'pose for a minute, Mrs. Weather- 
stone, that I ruined your hangings ajid Why, I 

shouldn't have touched 'em if I hadn't been sure what I 
could do. They're looking fine." 

Mrs. Weatherstone's shoulders relaxed; the tension in 
her bearing blended into her usual grace. "What do 
you mean?" she asked weakly. 

"I'H show youj, but you'll have to come into the 
kitchen." She led the way and pointed to the spread, 
thrown across a line. It was of cashmere satin, woven 
in India and embroidered with delicate silks in a raised 
pattern. Hundreds and hundreds of stitches had gone 
into every square inch. 

"Hand-made dyes," said Mrs. Penfield casually. **Th^ 
don't use any others for that kind of work." 

Mrs. Weatherstone's eyelids lifted with involuntary 
surprise. Mrs. Penfield smiled, but made no explanation. 
Experience in a wealthy family had given her this knowl- 
edge, but she allowed the information to stand alone, as 
Mrs. Weatherstone would have done. 

"I'd only just begun to iron the hangings," continued 
Mrs. Penfield presently. She held up a length of rose 
silk embroidered in a scattered design of self colour. 
Mrs. Weatherstone stripped off her glove and felt of the 
material. She shook her head. 

"I wouldn't have believed it could be done. Ifs mar- 
vellous. Do you mean, Mrs. Penfield, that you washed 
this and the spread in the water, as you would white 
embroideries?" 
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'•Land, no. Fd have ruined 'em that way for sure. I 
washed 'em with a bag." 

"With a Did you say a bag?" 

"Yes, like this one." Mrs. Penfield produced from the 
cupboard a small bag of muslin, half filled with a soft 
substance. 

Mrs. Weatherstone felt of that, too, but was still puz- 
zled 

"Is it something that you buy?" 

Mrs. Penfield laughed. "Oh, no, I make 'em myself. 
It's a mixture of grains and " 

"Stop!" cried Mrs. Weatherstone, throwing up her 
hand in a gesture of quick authority. "Don't you tell 
me what's in it." 

"Why not? I'd just as soon you'd know as not." 

"Don't you tell me— or anybody else. Don't you tell a 
soul what's in it.". 

Mrs. Penfield gazed at her in silent bewilderment. 

"You remember what I say. Keep it to yourself." 

"I don't see why," said Mrs. Penfield slowly. "It's 
just something I worked out, and it's been wonderful for 
the children's dresses. I can keep gingham as bright as 
ever — if it ain't faded to begin with. I stumbled on it 
first by accident, and then I experimented till I got the 
right ingredients and proportions and " 

"That's just it," nodded Mrs. Weatherstone, "and 
you've worked out a method that is ahead of the commer- 
cial methods. You keep your own counsel till I talk 
with a man I know who owns a chain of laundries. I'll 
have him come to talk with you." 

A flash of gratitude lighted Mrs. Penfield's brown 
eyes. "Oh, if it could be worth something!" she stam- 
mered. "I never had thought of that And I thank yoiu 
I always knew you were kind." 
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Mrs. Weatherstone's glance travelled briefly around 
the bare kitchen ; rested on Lettie, who had followed si- 
lently; skipped to Thad, who had padded in from the 
yard. . . . She bit her lips, as if an unwelcome con- 
clusion about her own thoughtfulness had forced its way 
into her mind. 

"I*m sorry I was impatient, Mrs. Penfield," she apolo- 
gised, as they went back into the living-room, "but I 
never dreamed you were so skilful." She was fastening 
her scarf as she spoke. 

"Oh, do wait a minute, please," begged Mrs. Penfidd. 
*That sounds like Crink's whistle. He'd be so glad to 
meet you!" 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

TRIPLE SHADOW 

Crink came in at the Wg door, Crink in the turned 
overcoat, pulling off his shabby cap. Lettie and Thad 
in their thin cotton, were dressed according to the sun- 
shine and the really mild temperature; but Crink, coming 
in contact with the outside world, was dressed according 
to the calendar month of January, nominally winter. 

*This is Crink," said Mrs. Penfield proudly. *'Crink^ 
ain't it grand to see Mrs. Weatherstone?" 

"I should say!" Crink stepped forward eagerly. *1 
wantcr thank you for this here overcoat. Gee, it's a 
dandy! It was pretty good last winter, but now't Pen- 
zie's turned it, ain't nobody got better. And I don't 
b'lieve folks scurcely notice 'bout the buttoning." 

"You turned Geraldine's coat!" murmured Mrs. 
Weatherstone. "Why, I never should imagine it wasn't 
new." Drawing on her glove, she became graciously con- 
versational. "Crink, my dear, is it possible that you 
and Lettie are twins? You're about the same size, but 
your colouring is so different!" 

"No, ma'am, we ain't twins. I'm 'most ten, but I 
don't know how old Lettie is. What would you say, 
Penzie?" 

"I expect Lettie's younger," smiled Mrs. Penfield. 
"Only a few months, likely. And you know we're guess- 
ing more or less 'bout your age, too. 'Proximate agesll 
do very well for all three of you. There's a heap of 
things more important." 
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Mrs. Weatherstone paused with her fingers on the 
clasp of the glove she had been about to fasten. Her 
dark eyes were full of inquiry, but her lips were polite. 

Mrs. Penfield answered her expression. "They were^ 
n't mine at all originally. I — I lost my own." 

"Oh. But they are related?" 

"Bless you, no. I just adopted 'em." Mrs. PenfielcJ 
waved her hand carelessly, in a rather correct indication, 
of the vague beginnings which all three had had. 

Crink was always ready with explanation for this 
action. "She took us 'cause we wasn't int' rusting to any- 
body else," he proclaimed. 

"You — adopted — ^three children 1" exclaimed Mrs. 
Weatherstone. 

"Why, yes. It wasn't nothing. I wanted to, and I 
could as well's not." 

Mrs. Weatherstone, looking at the other woman across 
a vast gulf of economic disparity, smiled gently. "Yes," 
she said in a low voice, "you could." 

Crink was, uneasy. There was something in the inter- 
view that he did not understand. He felt the undercur- 
rent of unspoken thoughts and could only infer that his 
beloved Penzie was being criticised. He caught Mrs. 
Weatherstone's glance, keen, swift, darting from the 
vivid pictures on the wall to the packing-boxes, to the 
few straight chairs, to the bare spaces around the room 
where furniture most conveniently might have been. 

"Yes," repeated Mrs. Weatherstone softly, "you 
could." 

Crink plunged into defence. "You don't understand, 
Mrs. Weatherstone," he said earnestly. "It ain't a bit as 
you're thinking. We get along fine — honest, we do. I 
earn some money now, and a lot of old veg'tables and 
things. And we always have lots to eat — ^that is, all ex- 
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cept last week and then — ^then we got along. 'But that's 
the only time. We always have grand spreads — two 
kinds to eVry meal, and sometimes——" He caught a 
warning glance from Mrs. Penfield and stopped in con- 
fusion. 

**Golly, what're you folks talking about?*' burst out 
Lettie with violence. "Who ever thought we didn't have 
the swellest eats? Best chow on the Coast 1 Never was 
anybody like Penzie. Lordy, she's got me solid. I'd die 
'fore I'd get h'isted outa here. You'd just oughter " 

"Children— children *' reproved Mrs. Penfield, who 

by quieter, more unobtrusive means had been unable to 
check this torrent of gratuitous explanation. "I'm 
'shamed of you." 

Mrs. Weatherstone made no comment on the intimate 
revelations. She gathered up her muff and moved 
toward the door. 

"Will the hangings be ready to-morrow, Mrs. Pen- 
field? Then I'll send for them; you won't have to fold 
them so much in that case. And I shall speak to Mr. 
Crashaw. I'm sure he'll come to see you. Good-bye-^ 
and Happy New Year." With a charming smile she 
stepped down to the warped board that took the place 
of front porch. 

'We'll all go out with you," shouted Lettie. "And 
come again whenever you can, won't you? It's been 
awful int'rusting, seeing you." 

The three children trooped after her, prodigal with 
entertaining comment, delighted with the graciousness of 
her response. After she had stepped into the car, they 
stood watching, hand in hand. 

"Remember us to your daughters, won't you?" beamed 
Lettie, in a climactic ecstasy of politeness. 
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"Yes, thank you," returned Mrs. Weatherstone, not 
to be outdone. 

In the moment before the car started, she looked again 
at the three children, in their made-over versions of cloth- 
ing that had come out of her household. She was un- 
wittingly responsible for the appearance which these 
three eager mites of humanity presented to their little 
world. 

"May the Lord forgive me," she thought, "for what I 
have done to the innocent !" 

In The Custard Cup the afternoon continued to be un- 
usual To her intense delight, Lettie was invited to have 
supper with Mrs. Sandere-y-invited with that spontaneous 
informality that is dear to the heart of every youngster. 
The rest of the family were at home, lingering around 
the table, when an emergency call came from Mrs. 
Enslow's. The baby had met with an accident, painfully 
connected with the hot stove. 

Crink was dispatched to the drugstore for soothing 
repiedies. Mrs. Penfield, agitated out of observance of 
her customary after-supper regime, was inveigled into 
permitting Thad to hunt up his chum, Timmy Catter- 
box. She left the table as it stood and hurried to Mrs. 
Enslow's. 

Half an hour later, when the baby was relieved, Mrs. 
Penfield went back to her interrupted routine. She 
switched on the light and began clearing the table — 
stopped in the act of lifting a plate. Her eyes had fallen 
on a chair overturned on the floor of the living-room. A 
slight thing, but it had happened while she had been 
gone. While all the family had been gone ! 

Her heart stood still as she thought of the money 
which she had failed to deposit that afternoon. More 
than two htmdred dollars 1 It had totally slipped her 
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mind in the excitement of the Enslow catastrophe. She 
dreaded to look in the suitcase. Seconds passed while 
she stared at the overturned chair, paralysed by dread. 
At last she nerved herself to investigate. The front door 
was still locked, but the back door had been left open, 
that the diildren might enter when they returned. 

She went into the bedroom. The suitcase was on the 
floor. The rickety old fasteners were undone. 

The envelope of bills was gone. So was Gussie 
• Bosley's package. 

Mrs. Penfield sank back on the floor by the suitcase, 
faint and sick. Her blood seemed to have stopped. The 
room whirled. She was hanging over a chasm . . . 
black ruin. . . . 

Her first conscious thought was one of self-blame. 
How could she have been so careless as to forget, even 
momentarily, a sum of money which was a fortune well- 
nigh impossible to replace out of the slender income of the 
family? Mrs. Bosley's package did not enter into her 
worry; she had not accepted it; she had done what she 
could to prevent its being left in het house. 

Crink came in. 

'Where's Thad, Penzie? Ain't he here?*^^ 

"Thadl" repeated Mrs. Penfield, still in a daze. 

"Yes. He'n Timmy were playing in the Catterbox 
back yard, and Thad came home for his spools. Timmy 
waited for him till Mrs. Catterbox called him in. He 
spoke to me outa the window." 

"My goodness! We must find him right off. Time 
he went to bed, anyhow. It's 'most dark." 

They went through the house, looking iij bunks on the 
chance that Thad might be hiding, moving boxes behind 
which no one could be concealed. They searched in the 
back yard, in the driveway. No Thad! 
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Mrs. Penfield was alarmed. 

"Crink, we must find him. Mtisff^ 

"Cracky, yes," cried Crink. "We couldn't live 'thout 
Thad/' 

They separated, e^ch taking a side of the driveway and 
ringing doorbells in rotation. Someone was at home in 
every flat— except the Bosleys', where the windows were 
dark and the evening paper was still on the steps. But 
no one had seen Thad since he had left Timmy Catter- 
box. 

They went up and down the sidewalk outside The 
Custard Cup, through all the yards once more, through 
Niunber 47. 

Unsuccessful, more frightened with every minute, 
they consulted again in the lean-to kitchen. It was un- 
believable that they could not find Thad, the dependable, 
the sweetly obedient, who had been given the liberty of 
The Custard Cup because he always observed the pre- 
scribed boundaries. Never once had he strayed beyond. 

Lettie bounded in. She had known that Crink had 
rung Mrs. Sanders's bell, looking for Thad, but it had 
taken a few minutes for this information to turn into 
anxiety in her mind. 

"Have you found him?" she demanded. 

The silence answered her. They had all loved Thad, 
but no one had realised how large a place he held. If 
they could only see his little auburn head, his innocent 
blue eyes framed in the long amber lashes. . . . 

Mrs. Penfield stood in the middle of the room, dazed, 
unable to see the next move to make. Her face was 
chalky white. Her brown eyes looked black; they burned 
with a fierce fire. She had totally forgotten the loss of 
the money. She had not even mentioned it to the chil- 
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drea What was money compared with Thad, the baby 
that she had loved as if it had been hers by blood? 

Lettie had never seen her idolised Penzie look like ihat, 
had never seen her withdrawn from the ways of speech. 
A mighty impulse surged up in the child to make her 
Penzie happy again; and it was as if the rising tide of 
that impulse lifted a recollection, fallen in one comer of 
her brain, and bore it to the surface. Her mind was il- 
Itmiined with conviction. 

"I'll get him, Penzie; I'll get him," she screamed, wav- 
ing her arm wildly and dashing toward the door. 

Mrs. Penfield sprang forward and caught the child by 
the shoulder. "You stay right here, Lettie. Ain't no 
use starting off at random. I'm going to Mrs. Catter- 
bpx's to telephone the police, and ** 

"Leggo!" cried Lettie, working her lean shoulder 
madly in the effort to free herself. "Leggo! I'll get 
him." 

"Lettie-^—" 

"Leggo! I gotta get him." 

The frail cotton tore under Mrs. Penfield's grasp. 
Lettie had wrenched herself loose. 

"Don't you worry, Penzie, darling," she shrieked, as 
she darted toward the door. "I know where he is. I'll 
get him; I'll get him." 
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CHAPTER XXX 

LETTIE ON THE FIRING LINE 

Night had settled in before Lettie clipped through 
The Custard Cup and pelted down the street. There 
was no moon. The blackness was unrelieved except by 
the street lamps and automobile lights, neither very fre- 
quent in that locality. 

Lettie's plan was definite, but only a child would have 
formed it. Her suspicions were red-hot, but only a child 
of ten-second impulsiveness would have acted upon them. 
There was a great deal of inflammable material in her 
nature, and no one could tell what chance spark might 
set it off. The evidence that had recurred to her, under 
the stress of Mrs. Penfield's suffering, was slight, even 
unreliable, but her imagination had invested it with in- 
tegrity. 

From Mrs. Sanders's living-room window she had 
caught the merest glimpse of a man with a child in his 
arms, hurrying out of The Custard Cup. Looking from 
a lighted room into the deepening twilight, she had seen 
neither clearly and had not thought of recognising the 
man or the child. But when she had found that Thad 
was missing, she had jumped to the congenial conclusion 
that she had seen Frank Bosley carrying Thad away. 
Why Frank Bosley? Chiefly because Lettie disliked 
him, distrusted him, and because in build he was not un- 
like the man she had seen. The fact that Frank Bosley 
could have no possible interest in kidnapping a Custard 
Cup child, did not occur to disturb her conviction. True 
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to the impulsiveness which was the keynote of her na- 
ture, she had jumped to a conclusion, jimiped clear of 
the morass of reasoning that might have detained her. 

It was several blocks to the Everidge Street house, bat 
Lettie covered them rapidly. There was no light in any 
window, but she rang the bell. "FU begin decent," she 
thought to herself. She was sure that queer people came 
here, and somehow she didn't expect them to do anything 
so mild as to respond to a bell. Giving them the chance 
was her way of cUscharging her formal duty. 

There was no answer. Lettie set her teeth and pro- 
ceeded to business. "Thad's in there," she thought stead- 
ily, "and I'm going to have him." 

Quietly she circled the two-story house. It had a high 
basement. There was a basement window toward the 
vacant lot, but it was fastened. Immediately she re- 
flected that if she got into the basement, she would prob- 
ably want to get upstairs and might find herself locked 
away from the main floor. She knew that the key was 
not likely to be on the basement side. The windows on 
the first floor were all closed — except one on the other 
side from the vacant lot, probably the bathroom window. 
That was raised a few inches. It was very narrow, but 
so was Lettie. Mentally she pounced on that window. 

But the physical pouncing was not simple. She called 
upon her wide experience in prowling to help her. In 
the back yard she found an old box ; in other back yards 
she found other boxes. She borrowed four of different 
sizes, and with every intention of returning them. No 
one knew better than Lettie how important a piece of 
personal property an old wooden box may be; and in 
spite of her acquisitive tendences, she had a rigid re- 
spect for prior claims. 

She placed the boxes on end, by way of making them 
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reach. Then through acquired agility and with the help 
of nails that hacl once fastened a vine to the wall, she 
climbed within range of the ledge, pushed up the win- 
dow softly, squeezed her thin body through, swung down- 
ward with her wiry hands grasping the sill, and touched* 
her feet to the floor. 

She was inside. With the exuberance of ignorance, 
she felt that her quest was nearly accomplished. She 
stretched out her hands till she discovered the door; then 
went through — into inky blackness. She groped along 
the wall, tried a door, found it locked; tried another, 
found it also locked; tried a third. The knob yielded 
She turned it carefully and looked into a room in which 
a gas jet burned. A woman was sitting by a table — k 
rich woman. She was counting her money and putting 
the green bills into different piles. There was wrapping 
paper on the table, a ball of cord, a stick of red wax. 

There was no child in the room. Having glanced 
around to make sure, Lettie tried to withdraw quietly, 
but the doorknob slipped in her hand. It clicked sharply. 
The woman turned with a violent start, sprang up. 

"What are you doing here?" she demanded. 

Lettie shivered at the sound of her voice. It was low 
but harsh, cold, as different as possible from Penzie's — 
Iflce voices she had been accustomed to in those lean years 
before she came into The Custard Cup. With a jerk 
the woman had covered her money with one of the papers. 
She turned on Lettie with eyes that glittered, threatened. 
Her face had a shut look. 

"I want to see Mr. Bosley,** Lettie floundered. 

The woman gazed at her coldly. "Ain't nobody here 
by that name." 

"He comes here." 

"He don't, neither." 
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"Yes, he does/' insisted Lettie desperately. "IVe seen 
him/* 

"You hain't, neither/' retorted the woman with ve- 
hemence. She came forward "You get out *' She 

broke off in the midst of her intensity and glanced back 
at the table, as if considering how much the unwelcome 
visitor had seen. "How'd you get in?" 

"Through the window. I wouldn't ha' done it if you'd 
answered the bell." 

"What did you come for?" 

"My little brother. Please let me have him — quick." 

The woman's brows drew together in a horrible scowl. 
"There ain't nobody here but me. I'm alone — ^and I been 
alone all the time, too. What do you mean, you little 
devil?" She made a dive at Lettie; then paused. It was 
evident that she could not make up her mind what to do 
with the intruder. Finally she gripped the child's shoul- 
der, whirled her about, and forced her into a chair. "You 
sit there," she hissed. "Don't you move. You're a 
lun'tic. We'll have you put in a 'syliun." 

Lettie glared steadily back at her. The grip on her 
thin shoulder had convinced her that physical resistance 
was inadvisable, but she was serene in the knowledge that 
she was not a lunatic. 

"I want my little brother," she repeated, with diplo- 
matic calm. 

A tide of colour surged into the woman's face. She 
looked as if she were strangling. "Ain't nobody here," 
she snapped. 

A terrible fear clutched Lettie's heart. What if Thad 
really were not here? She had been so blindly certain of 
his presence that she had not faced the opposite possi- 
bility. 

''Please *' 
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"Shut up/* 

The woman sat down across from Lettie. They glared 
savagely at each other. The shades were drawn down 
below the window-sills, so that not a ray of light could 
penetrate outside. ... No one would dream that a little 
girl was a prisoner in this house, dark, deserted for all 
that a passer-by could tell. . . . The room was close and 
f earsomely silent. The gas spurted up now and then 
and burned with an angry sizzling. Lettie's frightened 
glance travelled around the bare room, seeking for some 
means of outwitting the woman before her. Nothing oc- 
curred to her. 

Suddenly she heard a sound that was like a faint 
moan. It seemed to come from a distance. She heard 
it again. It might be in the basement. Again ! She was 
sure it was below her somewhere. 

"Oh!'* Lettie started to her feet. *1 hear him. Ifs 
Thad. Let me '* 

The woman pushed her back into her seat. "You 
fool! 'Tain't nothing but cats.*' 

Lettie struggled to free hersdf. *Tt is, too. I know 
it's Thad. Leggo! Leggo! Dam it all, leggof 

"Shut up. I got ways to keep you still." She seized 
the child's arms and twisted them back with a swift 
wrench. Lettie gasped; she turned faint with the pain. 
But when the first agony had passed, she was filled with 
renewed defiance. It flashed into her mind that the 
woman was waiting for something. Lettie wished it 
would come. Whatever it was, surely she coul d 

The moan struck her ears again, a long wail of human 
suffering, the' desolation of a child that is spent with 
crying. Lettie's fingers worked, but she held herself 
still. Perhaps the woman would go to sleep after a while. 
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Nobody could stay awake always. . . . The gas shot up 
at one side, sank again with a dismal gurgle. 

Presently there was a sound outside — faint, momen- 
tary, like a step. Lettie's heart gave a bound of relief. 
But evidently it was not the sound that the woman had 
been waiting for. She sat straighter in her chair, in an 
attitude of alarmed listening. The sound came again. 
The woman sprang up, turned off the gas, and went out 
quickly toward the front of the house. 

Instantly Lettie dashed the other way, through a door 
which she had previously decided must lead to the kitch- 
en. Groping her way around the wall, she opened a 
door into another room, and then one which opened into 
space — ^the stairway. 

She plunged recklessly down the dark stairs, her nerves 
keyed high by the fear of pursuit The moaning was 
louder now. Thad was near; she knew it. Stiunbling 
over rubbish, half falling before she could regain her 
footing, she made for the direction from which the moan- 
ing seemed to come, and encountered a rough wall. But 
there was a door. There was a key. It turned. As 
X-ettie dashed into the room, she heard steps on the stairs. 
There was noise everywhere — steps overhead. Things 
were happening. Folks were after her. She must hurry. 

"Oh, I wanter go home,'* whimpered a small voice. "I 
want Penzie." 

"Yes, darling — ^you shall have her,'* panted Lettie, 
bending over and untangling Thad from a ragged quilt. 
She could see nothing, but her senses were sharpened by 
emergency. She could make out the window as a grey 
patch in the blackness, but there was not light enough 
from the street to shine in. She dragged Thad toward 
the window, unlocked and lifted it, pushed him through. 
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As she followed, somebody stumbled into the room, 
swooped down upon her. 

"Leggo!" screamed Lettie, in a panic, kicking and, 
struggling. ''Leggor 

"Shut up, or I'll kill youj*' retorted a hoarse voice, 
scarcely more than a whisper^ It was the woman. She 
had followed. She was trying to prevent . . . 

The next instant they were outside — ^Thad, Lettie, the 
woman. 

"Stop, there!" shouted a voice. It was a man's voice,, 
from the yard. "Stop, or Til shoot. Stop! FU shoot." 

It was the climax of terror for Lettie. The command 
to stop was the signal to run. She snatched Thad into 
her arms with a strength that had never before been 
hers, and struck through the broken fence, into the vacant 
lot. The woman ran, too — in a flight of her own, al- 
though Lettie did not suspect it. 

A shot rang out. Another! A third! Lettie bounded 
through the air, spurred on by the very things which 
should have stopped her. A hot tingling ran across her 
arm. . . . Many voices behind her! Thad slipped out 
of her grasp. She pjiUed him by one hand. . . . She 
must reach the ravine in the back of the lot. They could 
hide under the live-oak trees. 

At last they got there. Lettie listened. No one was^ 
following — ^noteven the woman. The first danger was 
over. There were houses near. She drew Thad close 
to her behind a tree. She must rest a minute. Her arm 
felt hot ; it hurt. The sleeve was wet. 

They started on again, but it was a hard journey home. 
Lettie wavered along the sidewalk; that wonderful 
strength had left her. She tried to carry Thad, but she 
could scarcely lift him, to say nothing of carrying him 
in her arms. He dragged along beside her, tired from 
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his storm of sobbing, but growing nervously excited over 
his experience now that he had the assurance of safety. 

Lettie brought him at last to The Custard Cup. The 
big door was closed, so she went arotmd the house and 
opened the kitchen door, pushing Tlu^d in slhead of her. 

*T got him, Penzie," she mtmiUed. **I got him for 

you. I '* Her eyelids fluttered; her body swayed 

dizzily. She threw up one arm — ^and plunged forward 
to the floor at Mrs. Penfidd's feet 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

A CHANGED ORDER 

As Mrs. Penfield gathered Lettie into her arms, she 
was horrified to find that the child's sleeve was soaked 
with blood. Lettie had not fainted ; she had fallen from 
dizziness. She was still dizzy. Mrs. Penfield carried 
her into the bedroom, to the mattress that rested on the 
potato boxes — as she had done once before in a far less 
honourable cause that had to do with cupcakea 

It was only a surface wound, the bullet having grazed 
the flesh for some distance, but the subsequent violent 
exercise had made it bleed freely. Mrs. Penfield washed 
and dressed it, refusing meantime to listen to the wild, 
excited stories which both Lettie and Thad were deter- 
mined to tell. They were home and safe ; nothing else 
mattered. 

It vsras a long time before she soothed them ; and after 
they had gone to sleep, Mrs. Penfield kept vigil. The 
loss of the money, submerged in greater trouble, rose 
again to the surface and confronted her with harrying 
anxiety. 

She could not sleep. 

Morning came. Mrs. Penfield faced it with a mixture 
of thankfulness and despair — ^thankfulness when she 
stopped by Thad's sleeping-box and looked down on the 
auburn head, the baby cheeks flushed by sleep ; thankful- 
ness when she found that Lettie was as well as ever ex- 
cept for a stiff arm ; but despair when she thought about 
the bills and the check which she had thrust into a long 
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envelope and put into the suitcase — ^the tremendous sum 
of two hundred and twenty-eight dollars, which would 
have to be replaced How many — how many years 
would it take? 

The crooked old clock had travelled to half-past nine, 
and she had heard nothing from the police station. It 
occurred to her that in her perturbation she had not given 
Mrs. Catterbox's telephone number — only the street ad- 
dress. She was about to go over to telephone again when 
Jerry Winston tramped into the kitchen and threw his 
hat on a box. ' 

"They got the money, Caroline. I wish I tould have 
brought it to you, but it'll take an order from the G)urt 
to release it." 

"The money! The money that I *' 

He nodded. "Two hundred and twenty-eight dollars 
— ^bills and one check inside *em. They found 'em on 
the rascal, envelope and alL He hadn't had time to '* 

"The rascal! Who?" 

"Bosley." 

"Bosley!" Mrs. Penfield leaned bade against the wall, 
limp with consternation. "You don't mean — ^that Frank 
Bosley stole " 

Jerry Winston shook his head. "I don't mean he 
started out to do it — ^no. He's been playing for bigger 
stakes'n that. But we got him at last--confound his pic- 
ture, we got him !" He brought his fist down on the table 
with a blow that teetered it on its frail legs. 

Mrs. Penfield sank to the wash-bench. "The world's 
a-swimming. Uncle Jerry. Would you mind pinning me 
to something somewhere?" 

He laughed. "Why no. If you'll keep mum about it 
—cross yotu- heart and hope to die, or however Lettie 
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puts it — ^I'U tell you the whole story. You'll see my part 
in it can't be published." 

"It shall be as Lettie says," she smiled back. "Are 
you going to ask me to believe that Frank Bosley took 
this money and '* 

"Exactly. He came for the package that his wife left, 
and you weren't here. He had to have it quick, 'cause 
he'd got scared and was planning a get-away, so he came 
in for it ; and I don't have to remind you, Car'line, that 
it's easy to find things in this house. He found the pack- 
age, and there was the money beside it. Why not take 
it, as long's he was going out of town anjnvay?" 

"What are you talking about. Uncle Jerry? Why 
was he getting away and " 

"'Shaw, now, Car'line, the idea of your being con- 
fused 'cause I began at the wrong end of my story. I'll 
take the other end if you'd like it better. You see, I 
been trying out a little sleuthing." 

"Oh!" Mrs. Penfield drew a deep breath. On the 
instant her memory caught up a few perplexing occur- 
rences in the past months. 

"Yes, I've always had a leaning toward it — ^read a 
good deal and followed what other fellers had done, and 
all that ; and when I got my knock-out for the woods, I 
naturally wanted to go into something that appealed. I 
had a lot of personal recommendations and a letter to a 
man connected with the lumber company. Through him 
and considerable red tape, I finally got sworn in as a spe- 
cial with the Secret Service, when they were taking on a 
number of extra men to work on the Bosley ring. My 
particular assignment has been to shadow Bosley. Be- 
lieve me, I've sweat blood over that feller, dam him!" 

Mrs. Penfield's eyes were fixed on his face. "That's 
why you came here— took the loft and — — '' 
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"Sure. I wanted to be 'round as casually as possible. 
IVc woriced ev'ry scheme I could concoct to worm myself 
into that idler's life. But he was a slick one in his own 
line. He's been stringing me on a real estate deal, and 
I've allowed myself to be strung. Of course he didn't 
suspect my object, but I sort o' made him nervous, hang- 
ing 'round and getting in with his cronies." 

*TJincle Jerry, you're worse'n a woman for not get- 
ting at the main point You may be a star detective, but 
you'd never make a reporter. Now will you kindly stay 
still in your tracks till you've told me what you wanted 
hun for?" 

"Oh, that!" Jerry Winston chuckled. "Yes, mebbe I 
did overlook that, it's been in my mind so long. Why, 
he's been a leader in a ring that's been supplying drugs to 
a lot of fiends in exchange for their passing off counter- 
feit money. Choice circle, and a big one, too ! All na- 
tions represented — Chinese and whites! . Lettie put me 
wise to their money-factory. I was sure they had one, 
but ^" 

"Lettie!" Mrs. Penfidd came to her feet. "What do 
you mean?" 

"Holy smoke, Car'line, don't get so excited! Lettie 
didn't know what she was doing, and I hain't never men- 
tioned it to her. Catch me quizzing a kid ! No, all is, 
I overheard her twitting Bosley 'bout slinking into a 
house next to one of her vacant lots. I hugged the lean-to 
and listened ; but, believe me, I did more prowling than 
Lettie has 'fore I found the vacant iot and the house. 
Raiding it was part of last night's work. 

"You see, yesterday I got hold of one of his dope 

fiends that was willing to squeal on him, so last night we 

put it through as smooth as silk. The feller bought the 

stuff with money we could have identified in Siam. One 
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of our own men was within witnessing distance, too. 
Some of the very powder you were guarding yesterday, 
Caroline, is one of our choicest exhibits to-day. AVe sure 
got Bosley ; dam it all, we got him !" 

**I s'pose," said Mrs. Penfield slowly, "that Mrs. Bos- 
ley's been honouring me with her packages of counterfeit 
money and dope, but seems as if it wasn't very clever-r-" 

"Clever!" Jerry Winston took the word out of her 
mouth. "I should say not! She wasn't trying to be 
clever. She was the life of the ring ih the beginning, 
but lately she'd lost her nerve, and Bosley's had the dev- 
il's own time to keep her from breaking away. She's 
been 'fraid they were being watched; and ev'ry little 
while she'd get the jimmies and clean out of the house 
w^hatever evidence was in it. She didn't care if Bosley 
got caught, so long as she'd cleared her skirts. If the 
house was going to be searched, the goods weren't going 
to be there. See ? Ain't any of these folks so clever that 
they don't do something foolish 'fore they're through." 

"Poor thing!" commiserated Mrs. Penfield. "Likely 
she got led into it, and you know how 'tis when your 
nerves get to going. I wonder what'U become of her." 

"Well, I can tell you. She'll get a chance to think it 
over. We got her last night, too. She was staging an 
«xit of her own, but we trailed her to Sixteenth Street 
Station, just in time to see her getting on the local for 
the mole. That gave her two chances : to go on to San 
Francisco or come back on a through train. We tele- 
phoned the police on the other side to watch the ferry; 
then we waited for the Shasta Limited — ^and there 
she was! Gee, I was glad. The more of the trick I 
could help to turn, the surer I'd be of building up a repu- 
tation. Well, sir, the little lady went right up through 
the roof of the sleeper first off; then she came down and 
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melted into tears. Some confession we got out of her! 
That's how I got hold of a lot of things I been telling you. 
Seems 'twas you tipped her off that she'd better get out of 
towa" 

"I! Why, I didn't sec her last evening." 

He laughed. "No, but you telephoned the police from 
Mrs. Catterbox's, and she told Mrs. Bosley as a piece of 
neighbourly gossip. I came around to hunt up Mrs. 
Gussie and was just in time to catch a glimpse of her 
taking a taxi. I'd ha' caught her at the station if the 
darned engine of the car I'd rented hadn't stalled on me 
a Mock away. Golly, I was mad!" 

"I'm sorry for 'em both," declared Mrs. Penfidd 
thoughtfully. "Folks that mix up their lives that way 
ain't really grown up. But, oh. Uncle Jerry, I can't be 
thankful 'nough that I'm going to get that money back. 
You can't imagine what a weight it lifts. It was a small 
matter compared with Thad, but ^" 

"Thad! What's the matter with Thad?" 

"Why, didn't you know? You seemed to know ev^fy**' 
thing that happened." 

"What's the matter with Thad?" he reiterated. 

Briefly she told him. 

He shook his head. "If you want to raise that Lettie 
kid, Car'line, you'll have to train some of the reckless- 
ness out of her. She had a narrow escape. Our men 
raided that Everidge Street house last night, hunting for 
the plant, and the woman tried to get away. They shot 
at her. She — ^she ain't expected to live. . . . There, 
there, Car'line, don't get white over danger that's past. 
It ain't likely to happen again. Prob'ly Thad came in and 
saw Bosley take the money, and Bosley wasn't running 
any chances of being told on till he could get out of town. 
Then some of his cronies would h^ve turned Thad loose 
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again — only we stopped the plan by calling a halt on all 
their doings. Cracky, I got to be going. I want to see 
if I can't land a job somewhere on the strength of this." 

"Goodness !" thought Mrs. Penfield in bewilderment. 
"How lucky I was yesterday, and I didn't know it!" In 
the reaction from the high tension of the night, she felt 
thoroughly shaken. It was not merely the Bosley catas- 
trophe that gave her a shock, but the fact that she had 
allowed her family to become mixed up in it. By sim- 
ply taking Mrs. Bosley's packages . . . 

iThe doorbell rang sharply. Mrs. Penfield found a 
knot of her neighbours in the driveway, discussing the 
newspaper accounts of the raid and the arrest of five 
suspects. Eagerly they invited her into their compari- 
son of exciting events, feeling sure that through Jerry 
Winston's intimacy with Frank Bosley she would have 
many interesting details to contribute. But when she 
merely listened and added nothing, they were surprised, 
incredulous, even resentful. 

From hour to hour further items were unearthed, 
dragged into the small community, and shared generously 
in an impromptu council of all the tenants. The Bosleys 
had not been popular; their downfall had therefore ^a 
satisfying element that lent peculiar piquancy to every- 
body's version. Blood was a-tingle with keenest stimu- 
lation ; the air was cloudy with exclamations. 

Nor was there any perceptible diminution the next day 
— or the next. And scarcely had the driveway gossip 
thinned a trifle when Mrs. Penfield's thoughts were given 
a vastly different turn. 

Mr. Crashaw came to interview her. He had seen 
Mrs. Weatherstone; he had seen the hanpng^ and par- 
ticularly the priceless bedspread, woven in India and em- 
broidered by patient needles. He offered Mrs. Penfield 
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a hundred dollars in cash and a small block of stock in 
his laundry association in exchange for her formula and 
a certain amount of supervision until its use should be 
mastered in the various laundries of which he had charge. 

"It will mean," he told her, "about a thousand dollars 
a year — ^more, as the business grows — but you can be 
assured of that amount/' 

It seemed a fortune to Mrs. Penfield. She had idiffi- 
culty in tempering her impetuous delight into a seemly 
business attitude. To have a steady income, aside from 
her usual earnings, would mean a different life for the 
children. 

After Mr. Crashaw had gone, she began to plan ex- 
actly what that life should be. For one thing, she would 
surely be justified in giving up the management of The 
Custard Cup, which was ra|Mdly precluding other duties. 
'With significant juxtaposition, the fact that Mrs. 
Sanders was leaving her flat, flashed into her mind. Mrs. 
Sanders was going to live with a cousin in Sonoma 
County and help take care of a large family of children. 
Mrs. Penfield could rent that flat. It woula be the pleas- 
anter because a friend had lived in it. There would 
be conveniences, a more satisfactory number of rooms. 
She would keep up her laundry work, but under far eas- 
ier conditions. There would be school books, clothes, 
plenty to eat, a fund slowly growing in the bank. Oh, 
ever3rthing would be different — and safer. Perhaps 
Uncle Jerry would 

She broached the subject to him as he came aroilnd 
ithe house from a flying trip to the loft — ^Uhcle Jerry 
with the new position with a private detective bureau, 
and with twinkles more livdy than ever in his kindly 
eyes. 
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"We could give you a room, Uncle Jerry, We could 
take the dining-room for " 

The colour came up in his bronzed face. "Well, I — ^I 
don't know, Caroline," he stammered. "It's bully of you 
to think of it, but — ^but I hope I can't — — that is — ^well, 
we'll talk it over." He tramped rapidly out of the alley. 

"Well, I sure wonder what he means," thought Mrs. 
Penfield in surprise. 

She watched. Uncle Jerry went up Miss Hapgood's 
steps. 

"Oh-h-h !" she breathed. She ceased to wonder. 
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CHAPTER XXXn 

a chance for another 

"Mis' Penfield!" 

"Yes, come right in, Mrs. Wopplc I only got to fin- 



ish washing out this- 

"Oh, I can't stop, Mis' Penfidd I just heard this here 
story 'bout your movin'.'* 

"Yes," said Mrs. Penfield happily. "Fm going to 
move to-morrow into Mrs. Sanders's flat. Ain't it fine ?" 

Mrs. Wopple shook her head in bewilderment. "I 
don't know. Seems like you're playin' a trick on us some- 
how — ^you been so kinder poor and low-down and ev'ry- 
thing. Josiah says he don't think it's fair for folks 
that've been poor to suddenly come into money. 'Stead 
of lookin' down on 'em, he's got ta all of a sudden look 
up, and " 

"Oh," laughed Mrs. Penfield, "tell him not to twist his 
neck on 'count of me. I ain't coming up very far." 

"It's quite a change," sniffed Mrs. Wopple. "Why, 
you're goin' to be as good as any of us, ain't you?" 

Mrs. Penfield's brown eyes danced. "I wouldn't go 
so tar's to claim that But I'm glad to have more rooms 
for the children, and things more homelike. It's wonder- 
ful to have an income. Didn't seem as if there was any 
way for it to happen." 

"Folks say it's from a laundry," suggested Mrs. 
Wopple. 
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"Yes — B. formula I'd worked out for washing colotired 
do'es and silks and *' 

"I put starch in the water," insinuated Mrs. Wopple 
eagerly. 

Mrs. Penfield smiled. *' Tisn't starch. It's a mixture 
I never heard of anybody's using/' 

"It's strange how smart you was, and didn't any of 
us s'pect it," remarked Mrs. Wopple tartly. "Me, I 
think of lots of things, but of course I never tried to sell 
'em. Josiah eamin' big money the way he does, I don't 
have to." 

"No, surely not," agreed Mrs. Penfield genially. 

Mrs. Wopple turned to go. "Well, I'll run in just 
as soon's you get — get your apple boxes moved. I'll want 
to see how you're gettin' on. And say. Mis' Penfield, 
even if your stock goes up, you won't never forget what 
close neighbours we been, will you?'* 

"No, Mrs. Wopple, never," promised Mrs. Penfield 
warmly. 

Amusedly she admitted to herself that Mrs. Wopple 
had not been far wrong about the apple boxes, which had 
served the family for multifarious purposes during the 
months that were past. It was different now — or would 
be to-morrow. Mrs. Penfield had decided to purchase a 
few pieces of furniture, to be paid for in instalments 
and to form the nucleus of a real home, real in appearance 
as well as in spirit 

She was about to set forth on this errand when a man 
in livery turned the crank in the erstwhile barn-door at 
Number 47 and delivered a letter to Mrs. Penfield. She 
opened the letter wonderingly and read it twice before 
she could comprehend its meaning. It was written on 
heavy white paper, with Mrs. Weatherstone's address en- 
graved at the top. 
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"Dear Mrs. Penfield:*' it ran. *'Will you do me the 
honour to accept a few articles which I have gathered up 
around the house in the course of our refurnishing and 
shall send to you to-morrow? Think of them, please, as 
the co-operation of one mother with another for those 
who have no mother. If at any time you should hear 
of anyone else who is doing for forlorn children a serv- 
ice similar to your own, will you kindly let me know? 
Sincerely yours, 

Annette Weatherstone." 

Mrs. Penfield dropped the letter and sat for a long 
time, thinking. "Mrs. Weath'stone's got real feelings," 
was the thought uppermost in her mind. "She knows I 
wouldn't accept anything for myself, and she knows I 
can't refuse things for children that ain't my own. Be- 
tween the two, I don't see's I can do an)rthing — except to 
thank her best I know how." 

Mrs. Penfield would never forget the lean days be- 
tween Christmas and New Year's. As never before she 
tad realised by how frail a shield she was protecting 
three children from want and suffering. A slight dis- 
turbance in the established routine could reduce them to 
immediate distress, and as rapidly as feasible she must 
accumulate an emergency fund which would make a re- 
xnirrence of those days impossible. 

She was realising, too, that with every year now, thei 
children would legitimately require a greater outlay if 
they were to have the equipment to which they were en- 
titled — ^the ordinary advantages, the training for some 
particular work, the clothing which could not always be 
homemade. Both in her own home and here in The 
Custard Cup she had dealt with young children; she had 
not by experience struggled with the increased demands 
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with' increase in years. Mentally she was now facing 
that problem, which in actuality would soon confront her, 
and she was deeply grateful that the way was opening to 
give the family she had collected, the rights which she 
had blindly insisted they were to have. Mrs. Weather- 
stone's letter stirred no fear that charity had been of- 
fered. When one projects one's own life into the lives 
of others, as Mrs. Petifield had been doing, the personal 
terms cancel out, and the equation becomes so general 
that It touches no individual. 

Mrs. Penfield gave up her shopping plan and took off 
her hat. She must wait till the nature of the "few arti-^ 
des" was disclosed before she could select the things 
which would be most needed. 

She had, however, taken the letter so literally that 
she was wholly unprepared for the arrival of a smalt 
van the following morning. It wasi evident that Mrs. 
Weatherstone's courteous eyes had taken in the outfit of 
apple boxes as thoroughly as had the more critical gaze 
of Mrs. Wopple. It was also evident that she had made 
her selections with more discrimination than had oc- 
curred with the consignments previously bestowed upon 
Number 47. 

The four beds and the bedding — also the four mat- 
tresses, so comfortable that they logically necessitated 
the alarm clock which was found ticking in a small box 
• — ^were suspiciously new, but everything else bore evi- 
dence of having been used, a fact which made the gift the 
pleasanter. 

It was astonishing how quickly and adequately these 
furnishings were fitted into the flat which had been Mrs. 
Sanders's. The two large plain rugs in the living-room 
and dining-room, the small rugs in the bedrooms, the 
beds, a small dining-table, plain chairs, rocking chairs^ 
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to say nothing of a set of blue dishes and a box of plated 
silver! There were curtains that could be changed to fit; 
dresses and coats that could be remade. There were four 
pictures in plain frames. When Mrs. Penfield had un- 
wrapped them, she stood back with her finger pressing 
out the smile on her lips. 

"All right," she acknowledged under her breath. *'As 
Lettie would say, I get you, Mrs. Weath'stone." 

The pictures went up, and the tin-can labels went down, 
together with the lifelike bananas and the vigorous old 
man who advocated cigarettes. 

The installation of Bonnie Geraldine was one of the 
first ceremonies to take place. She and her winter quar- 
ters were transferred in toto, and so skilfully that she 
seemed not to know she had moved at all, which is the 
greatest tribute any hen can pay to a change of abode. 
It was far otherwise with the young Filibuster Caesar 
Penfield. He was wild with excitement and had to be 
forcibly detained in the new back yard until he should 
take a saner, less active view of the life of luxury about 
to unfold around him. 

"Lucky thing we've got him, though," observed Crink. 
"I couldn't never hold up my head in a stylish place like 
this 'less we had us a nice dog." 

"I ain't so bowled over," declared Lettie, with an as- 
sumption of great carelessness. "It's dandy, but we been 
living fine ever since I froze on to this family." 

"Children," said Mrs. Penfield briskly, "you're riz in 
the world a step or two, and there's responsibilities con- 
nected with it. Higher up the ladder you go, the more 
you got to stretch your moral nature. Now there's one 
thing you plumb sure got to do from now on. You got 
to give up prowling." 
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"Oh/' scoffed Crink, vastly relieved, "I 'bout gave that 
up when I got a steady job a coupla hours a day." 

"I don't prowl," contributed Thad, liis soft eyelashes 
raying out from his widened eyes. 

Lettie was silent. 

"I mean you, too, Lettie," continued Mrs. Penfield. 
*Trom now on, you can't prowl ; you can't be dragging in 
stuff; you can't scramble over dumps." 

"Why, Penzie," cried the child in dismay, *'all my life 
« — I've had to — ^and I got the habit — ^and ^" 

"You've got to give it up," repeated Mrs. Penfield 
firmly. "You'll have lots of other things to do — ^study 
and read and sew and cook. You must remember that 
you got a fine home now, and a bed to sleep in, and grand 
do'es to wear, and heaps to eat — and you got to live up 
to it." 

Lettie stared at her solemnly out of wide black eyes. 
It was evident that the wreckage of the world was calling 
to her, with the allure of infinite variety, with the prom- 
ise of endless potentiality. Her thin chest heaved. She 
threw out her arm in a gesture of utter renunciation. 

"All right," she gulped. "I'll do it if it kills me. I 
gotta stay with you, Penzie." 

It was while Mrs. Penfield was exulting with Crink 
over the possession of a front window, which gave a 
charming view of the driveway and the pepper tree, that 
she saw Uncle Jerry coming rapidly into The Custard 
Cup, in his arms an enormous sheaf of long-stemmed 
roses, glowing red through the thin paper covering. She 
lifted the window. 

"Oh, Uncle Jerry," she called, "come right in and see 
everything. It's just " 

"Well — oh — ^well, Car'line," stammered Uncle Jerry, 
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"I'm in kind of a hurry. I — I'll ccwne in later. I — ^I got 
some news for you." 

She looked into his genial face, ruddy with embar- 
tlassed colour imder the tan. "Oh, I know," she said 
softly. "You've fixed it up with— with " 

He nodded happily. "Say, ain't I lucky? 'Cause she's 
the real thing — and so— so fine! I didn't scurcdy b'lieve 
she'd take a rough old lumberman like me." 

"I'm delighted she did," responded Mrs. Penfield 
warmly. "I'll be glad to see the both of you having a 
home." 

She watched him go on up Miss Hapgood's steps, car- 
rying his shoulders proudly, bearing flowers to the gentle 
lady who had put aside her dreams to live the life of the 
present. Then she closed the window and went back to 
her work. 

There was to be a supper that in itself would be a 
house-warming. With her usual forethought Mrs. Pen- 
field had told the members of her family that it would 
be a fine spread — this time with supplementary details 
that added overwhelmingly to the weight of her state- 
ment There were to be muffins and honey for the first 
course; and for the second, a tapioca pudding. 

It was only the middle of the afternoon, but prepara- 
tions were already under way. Crink had been dis- 
patched to the store to get the honey. Mrs. Penfield was 
setting the table in the dining-room. From the window 
she could catch a glimpse of the hills, kissed green by the 
recent rains. Last week it had been winter; to-day it 
was spring. With the charming caprice that is Califor- 
nia's, January had said : "I was trying to give you some 
winter, but I couldn't hold to it." 

^Irs. Penfield's heart was full of thankfulness as she 
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set out the dishes and placed the silver. She even ar- 
range a centrepiece, a small vase containing a tea rose 
from a bush that Mrs. Sanders had raised. At last the 
children were to have the surrotmdings that help to nur- 
ture the home feeling, a feeling which persists if it is 
incorporated in one's childhood, but which is never built 
up in exactly the same way if that childhood passes with- 
out it Thoughts of other days, thoughts of the other 
home that this one called up, knocked persistently against 
Mrs. Penfield's brain, but she refused to let them enter. 
Like Miss Hapgood, she would live in the present. 

The pudding was made. Lettie was beating the white 
of the ^g for the frosting. 

"Jiminy, ain't this fun !" she exclaimed. "I Ve always 
wondered how it felt to beat an egg. I could keep at it 
till kingdom come." 

CHnk burst in at the kitchen door. "O Penzie," he 
cried, "everybody's so excited down to the store! I got 
to go right back, but I had to bring the — there's the honey 
— and tdl you quick." 

Mrs. Penfield took down the can of sugar from the 
shelf above the sink. "What is it, Crink? What's hap- 
pened?" 

He stood in front of her, breathing hard, his eyes diin- 
ing with eagerness. "Oh, there's been a turrible accident, 
and the father and mother were killed, but the baby 
wasn't and *^ 

"Crink, what are you talking about?" demanded Mrs. 
Penfield in dismay. 

"Why, Penzie, the baby. Ev'rybod/s talking Tx>ut it 
lo the store. It hain't got nobody left — ^not nobody. Its 
folks wasn't related to any other folks. And ev'rybody 
that comes in is talking 'bout it" Crink gasped for 
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breathy but jerked out his statements with wild gesticula- 
tions. "Everybody's saying what'U become of the baby, 
and itll have to go to a 'stution, and so I thought 
mebbe " 

Lettie rductantly rdinquished the eggbeater, but zeal- 
ously advocated the infant *'0 Penzie, let's! It'd be 
such fun! G<^ly, I'd love to have a ** 

Mrs. Penfield stirred sugar into the beaten white and 
spread the frosting over the pudding. "What's your 
idea, Crink?" she asked, as she slid the dish into the 
oven for the final browning. 

"Well, I thought mebbe we could take it. You see, 
we hain't got any baby now — ^Thad's growing up so fast 
And I'd like '' 

"Oh, can't we have it, please, Penzie," begged Lettie. 
"A hsib/s just what we need. There'd be a heap more 
variety if ** 

"Yes, it'd be a good way to get variety," agreed Mrs. 
Penfield, looking from one eager face to the other. "I 
expect you're right Fact is, I been kind o' worried all 
the afternoon, thinking how fine we got ev'rything, and 
how much we got to do with, and how easy it's going to 
be. Why, I hain't got a thing to do now but keep the 
house and do the washings and look after you three chil- 
dren; I don't have to watch The Custard Cup 't all any 
more. I know I ain't going to feel right if ev'rything's 
so easy." 

"Oh, then you will O Penzie, won't you hurry 

and get there 'fore anybody else wants it?" 

"Land, Crink, there ain't never such a rush as that 
But I'll change my dress right now and we'll go down 
— ^wherever it is. My goodness, I can't wait myself to 
get hold of that blessed baby." 
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"Everybody says it's a fine one/' put in Crink en- 
thusiastically. "It's healthy, you know — ^and ev'rything. 

"Oh, we'll have such fun raising it!" said Mrs. Pen* 
field briskly. "I just know it's going to work out grand.' 



THB END 
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